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CHAPTER  XVIII 

Beaufront's  cliief  place,  Deloraine  Castle,  was 
not  agreeable  to  him  ;  it  was  an  enormous  pile 
of  composite  architecture  suggestive  of  im- 
mense expenditure,  stiffness,  state,  and  constant 
social  obligations.  He  infinitely  preferred  any 
of  his  other  places  ;  Heronsmere,  in  a  soutli- 
western  county,  a  lovely  old  Tudor  house  set 
amidst  luxuriant  woods  ;  Eonceroi,  a  chateau 
in  Normandy  looking  over  the  Channel  seas  ; 
Appledene,  a  pretty  place  in  Somerset,  or 
Mountley,  a  cottage  near  JSTewmarket ;  any 
and  all  of  these  he  liked,  and  Heronsmere  he 
almost  loved  ;  but  Deloraine  he  hated,  and 
yet  it  was  at  Deloraine  that  it  was  most 
necessary  he  should  most  conspicuously  reside 
^nd  oftenest  entertain. 

Deloraine  was  the  recognised  home  of  the 
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Dukes  of  Beaufront,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  always  loathed  it. 

'Just  as  I  hate  Brakespeare,'  said  Lord 
AvilUon  one  day  with  a  groan  ;  '  one  always 
hates  a  show-house.' 

'  I  could  attach  myself  to  Brakespeare,' 
replied  Beaufront,  '  because  it  is  noble  and 
historical ;  but  Deloraine  is  as  ignoble  as  a 
cotton  factory  or  a  railway  station.  It  was 
built  by  Vanbrugh,  and  was  pulled  about  and 
made  worse  by  Barry  and  Street.  It  is 
gorgeous  and  yet  naked,  over-ornamented  and 
yet  dreary,  magnificent,  cumbersome,  florid, 
dull,  gilded  like  gingerbread  at  a  fair  and 
painted  up  to  its  eyes  like  a  Nautch-girl. 
To  alter  it  properly  would  cost  me  millions, 
and  even  then  it  would  always  be  detestable  ; 
and  yet  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  another 
house  in  England  which  equally  delights 
tourists  and  excursionists.  It  fulfils  the 
popular  ideal  of  what  a  great  house  should 
be.  They  think  how  delightful  it  would  be 
to  live  amongst  all  that  gilding.  Heronsmere, 
which  is  Henry  the  Seventh  tout  pur^  and  is  a 
place  to  dream  life  away  in  and  die  in  con- 
tentedly, never  impresses  the  sightseers  ;  they 
think  it  lonely  and  gloomy,  and  if  they  had  it 
would  colour  the  wood-carvings  Venetian-red 
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and  put  plate-glass  in  the  dear  old  lancet 
windows.  Then  Heronsmere  is  in  the  most 
delicious  county  of  England,  all  hill  and  dale, 
and  stream  and  woodland  and  pasture,  and 
this  beastly  Deloraine  is  set  in  the  middle  of  a 
corn  country,  and  what  does  that  not  mean  in 
this  crazy  generation  of  high  farming  ?  ' 

It  meant  fields  as  flat  and  blank  as  billiard 
tables,  no  hedge,  no  wayside  trees,  no  shady 
meadow  paths,  no  coppices  with  little  brooks 
bubbling  through  them,  no  hazel  nuts  in 
autumn  and  cowslips  in  spring-time  for  the 
children,  no  green  moist  mossy  nooks 
for  the  mavis  to  build  in  and  the  mole  to 
burrow  in  ;  only  wide,  dreary,  pale  expajises 
of  land  flooded  in  winter,  scorched  in  summer, 
harassed  all  the  year  round  with  chemicals 
and  steam  engmes,  and  harvested  so  admir- 
ably by  machinery  that  not  a  grain  of  wheat 
was  left  for  a  gleaner ;  and  the  labourers, 
labour  diminishing,  starved  or  went  to  the 
workhouse,  or  drifted  in  droves  to  America, 
which  did  not  want  them.  Outside  the  park 
and  woods  of  the  great  domain  of  Deloraine 
these  vast  flats  desolated  by  scientific  agri- 
culture stretched  monotonously  to  all  four 
points  of  the  compass,  and  were  in  the  eyes  of 
Ealpli  Beaufront  hateful  and  depressing  beyond 
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expression.      Ilis   nearest    neiglibonr,   yoiino- 
Lord  Rugby,  thought  that,  with  progress  as 
with  Providence,  all  that  is  is  best,  so  Ion"-  as 
neither  interfere  witli  privilege  and  j)reserves  ; 
but  Beaufront  was  of  an  opposite  opinion  and 
hated  his  castle  in  the  corn-lands,  and  infinitely 
preferred  Heronsmere,  where  the  roads  were 
natural  avenues  of  honeysuckle -hung  wayside 
trees,   or   Eonceroi,   wJiere    tlie    orchards   of 
apple  and  pear  blossom  made  the  whole  land 
a  garden.     But  to  live  sometimes  at  Deloraine 
was  an  obligation  which  he,  though  as  debonair 
a  Conservative  as  might  be,  could  not  wholly 
evade,  and  he  was  indeed  careful  to  discharo-e 
all  the  duties  of  his  rank  witli  a  self-sacrifice 
which  his  world  did  not  look  for  in  him.     He 
had   entertained    princes    and    great    people 
whilst  the  house  parties  had  been  going  on  at 
Brakespeare,   and   had  been   as  much  bored 
and  tired  as  a  host  can  be  under  that  social 
corvee ;  and  with  an  infinite  sense  of  relief  he 
went  out  for  a  ride  by  himself  on  the  day  that 
his  last  guests  had  departed. 

lie  intended  to  go  to  Heronsmere  by  the 
early  morning  train  to  receive  liis  cousin  and 
the  rest  of  his  friends  ;  and  his  detested  duties 
at  Deloraine  were  over  for  the  time,  and  would 
only  recur  again  with   tlie  late  autumn.     It 
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was  a  relative  liberty  which  made  hiin  feel 
for  once  almost  light-hearted,  and  he  rode  far 
and  fast  through  the  ugly  flat  country,  leaping 
over  the  iron  liurdles  and  the  bricked-up 
ditches  which  had  replaced  the  little  wander- 
ing moss-grown  brooks  and  the  tall  hawthorn 
hedges  which  in  earlier  times  had  beautified 
even  this  level  and  monotonous  province.  As 
he  came  homeward  by  some  fenced-in  wood- 
land belonging  to  his  neighbour,  Lord  Eugby, 
he  saw  a  farmer  of  the  county,  whom  he  had 
known  from  boyhood,  though  no  tenant  of 
his  own,  one  John  Kitson,  of  Whitelands,  a 
plain,  sensible  person  of  the  old  sort,  who  saw 
after  everything  for  himself,  and  made  his 
daughters  attend  to  the  fowl-houses  and  the 
fruit  garden  and  the  dairy.  John  Kitson 
carried  a  little  dead  dog  under  one  arm,  and 
there  was  an  expression  of  mingled  pain  and 
wrath  on  his  countenance,  and  a  glisten  like 
w^ater  in  his  eyes. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Kitson  ?  What  is 
the  matter  ? '  asked  Beaufront,  stopping  his 
horse  by  the  fence. 

The  farmer  looked  up  and  recognised  him. 

'  Good  day  to  your  Grace,'  he  said, 
sullenly.  '  This  is  the  matter  ;  my  landlord's 
keeper  have   killed  my  daughter's  pet  dog. 
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Poor,  pretty  little  innocent — we  bought  him 
from  a  travelling  show  in  the  town  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  Bess  loved  him  like  the 
apple  of  her  eye,  and  I  don't  know  how  111 
find  the  heart  to  tell  her  of  his  end.' 

He  held  up  to  Beaufront's  view  the  little 
curly  white  dog  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit ;  it 
was  stained  with  blood  and  mangled. 

'  Bess  missed  it  last  night ;  you  know  they 
will  run'  about  sometimes,  and  Whitelands 
aren't  half  a  mile  off  this,  and  so  I  thought  I 
would  have  a  walk  in  the  wood  and  whistle 
for  it,  and  I  come  on  it  there  in  one  of  the 
clumps  of  bracken,  caught  in  a  trap,  and 
dead.  You  see  it's  almost  wrenched  its  head 
oif  trying  to  get  out,  and  must  have  died  of 
loss  of  blood.  Poor  little  innocent !  it  never 
did  no  more  harm  than  a  kitten,  and  my  girl 
will  cry  her  eyes  blind — curse  'em  all,  say  I.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Beaufront. 

'  Why,  sir,'  said  the  man  with  increasing 
emphasis,  '  there  aren't  a  squire's  house  nor  a 
farmer's  over  half  the  width  of  England  from 
which  you  can't  hear,  if  you  listen  for  it,  all 
night  long  the  squalls  of  the  poor  beasts  in 
the  traps.  I'll  shoot  rabbits  and  eat  'em  as 
soon  as  any  man,  but  I  won't  set  them  devilisl^ 
traps  that  are  the  shame  of  a  country  as  calls 
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itself  Christian  ;  I  wouldn't  set  'em,  no  !  not  to 
save  ten  quarters  of  wheat  a  minute  ! ' 

'  I  am  wholly  of  your  opinion,'  said  Beau- 
front  ;  '  I  will  have  no  traps  anywhere  in  my 
woods.  Let  me  send  your  daughter  another 
little  dog  like  that.  I  daresay  I  can  get  one 
in  London.' 

'  Thank  your  Grace  kindly,  but  it  wouldn't 
be  the  same.  This  here  little  Snowball,  as 
she  called  him,  she  took  away  herself  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  show,  where  they  were 
making  him  dance,  and  he  shivering  with 
fright — and  he's  been  as  happy  as  a  grig  all 
the  day  long,  running  about  in  our  place,  and 
cuddled  and  cossetted,  and  now  he  must 
come  by  his  death  through  those  cursed  gins. 
They'd  trap  Bess  herself  in  'em,  and  they 
wouldn't  care.  Poor  little  docfoie !  Poor 
little  soul ! ' 

He  covered  the  little  dog's  blood-stained 
head  with  his  handkerchief,  and  put  on  his 
hat,  which  he  had  been  holding  in  his  hand. 

'  There's  too  much  of  all  this,  my  Lord 
Duke,'  he  said  sullenly. 

'  Too  much  of  what  ?  '  asked  Beaufront. 

'  Too  much  of  giving  up  the  land  to  the 
shooting,'  said  Mr.  Kitson,  pressing  his  hat 
down  on  his  brows.      '  Everything's  ground 
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down  and  sliored  up  that  my  Lords  and 
Squires  may  make  their  big  bags,  and  have 
their  day's  work  put  in  the  newspapers. 
"  The  Prince  honoured  my  Lord,  and  shot 
fifty-two  brace  before  luncheon."  Phew ! 
even  Georij^e  tlie  Fourth  and  his  blood 
were  better  than  that,  I  take  it ;  more  of  a 
man,  eh  ?  What  do  you  say,  my  Lord 
Duke  ?  But  there  !  of  course  you  are  one  of 
'em.' 

'  Not  exactly.  I  don't  care  about  shooting 
tame  birds  or  shooting  anything  where  there 
is  no  danger.' 

'  That's  well,'  said  the  old  farmer.  '  Per- 
haps your  Grace  thinks  my  words  are  strong 
because  of  this  poor  little  dead  dog,  but  it 
isn't  only  along  of  that  ;  I've  said  the  same 
thing  ^YQ  hundred  times  over  at  home ;  the 
game  is  the  curse  of  the  land.  Not  the  game 
if  it  was  wild  ;  if  it  was  found  natural  and 
killed  natural,  with  a  good  hard  day's  walking 
after  it ;  but  the  game  as  it's  kept  now,  to 
be  drove  together  in  hundreds  and  thousands 
for  a  few  idle  fools  to  waste  their  days  — ' 

'The  battue  is  German,'  said  Beaufront. 
'  The  country  is  Germanised  by  the  Crown, 
and  is  very  much  the  worse  for  it ;  we  have 
got  the  |>2d'(?//iaz^^6%  we  shall  have  the  con- 
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scrip tion.      I  always  wish   Bolingbroke  had 
succeeded.' 

'  I  never  heard  of  him,  my  Lord  Duke/ 
said  Mr.  Kitson.  '  But  I'm  sorry,  too,  that  he 
did  not  succeed  if  he'd  have  done  away  with 
this  here  system.  'Tisn't  sport,  no  more  than 
wringing  the  necks  of  tame  chickens.  It's 
just  an  empty  boast,  and  a  waste  of  time,  and 
a  frivolous  brutality,  that's  what  it  is ;  and 
when  the  great  folks  uphold  it  they're  just 
playing  the  anarchists'  game  for  'em.  My 
lord,'  he  added  solemnly,  '  I  have  heard 
gentlefolk  talk  of  the  Cauden  Forks  as  mean- 
ing an  awkwardness  and  a  danger ;  well, 
England  is  now  going  through  her  Cauden 
Forks,  and  the  greatest  peril  of  'em,  to  my 
thinking,  is  the  game.  I  am  not  one  as  wants 
to  see  the  gentry  and  nobility  done  away 
with  ;  but  if  they  don't  give  up  their  shooting 
and  their  hunting,  done  away  w^itli  like  rats 
by  arsenic  they  will  be.  The  hunting,  though 
it  ruins  crops,  aren't  so  bad,  because  it  pleases 
the  whole  country  side  to  see  'em  meet ;  but 
the  shooting ! — I'd  like  to  know  who  could 
say  a  word  in  its  favour  ?  Look  at  a  puny 
little  jackanapes  like  your  neighbour  and  my 
landlord.  Lord  Eugby,  pale  as  a  tallow  candle 
and  thin  as  a  match,  couldn't  walk  over  a  few 
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miles  of  plougli  to  save  his  life,  and  couldn't 
beat  a  turnip  field  for  himself  with  a  brace  of 
setters  if  'twas  ever  so.  Well,  look  at  him 
from  September  to  March,  it's  nothing  but 
guns,  guns,  guns  with  him,  blazing  away  at 
poor  tame  fowls,  and  bringing  down  a  lot  of 
mashers  to  do  the  same  thing,  till  it's  enough 
to  make  one's  blood  boil.  Thousands  of 
heads  of  game  in  a  w^eek,  and  all  sent  to 
Leadenhall  market,  and  farmers  mayn't  keep 
a  dog  loose  lest  it  should  run  into  his  lord- 
ship's covers.  Why  should  we  stand  that 
sort  of  thing,  sir  ? — and  why  do  my  Lord 
Eugby  and  his  like  think  themselves  a  penny 
better  than  the  poulterers  who  sell  their  birds 
for  'em  in  London  ?  ' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  I  wholly  agree 
with  you,'  said  Beaufront.  '  But  short  of  a 
revolution,  how  will  you  get  rid  of  this  state 
of  things  ?  ' 

'  Well,  your  Grace,  revolutions  aren't  much 
to  the  English  blood,'  said  Mr.  Kitson.  '  We 
did  it  once  to  be  sure,  and  did  it  thorough, 
and  if  we  have  to  do  it  again  we'll  do  it 
thorough.  But  we  put  up  with  a  sight  of  bad 
things  because  we're  slow  to  change.  But  if 
little  Lords  like  Lord  Eugby  go  on  with  the 
game  as  they  do,  I  wouldn't  say  but  what  I'd 
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see  'em  hanged  in  tlieir  stiff  collars  every  one 
of  'em,  and  yet  T  never  was  a  man  against  the 
gentry.' 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Kitson,  I  quite  understand 
you,'  said  Beaufront.  '  I  know,  I  feel  exactly 
like  you.  I  never  enter  a  club  or  walk  down 
Eotten  Eow  without  wondering  why  the 
country  stands  us  all  for  a  week.  A  nobility, 
to  have  any  reason  for  its  own  existence,  must 
justify  its  existence  ;  we  only  prove  tliat  our 
own  is  a  farce.  We  ought  to  lead  :  we  only 
follow.  The  only  thing  which  can  excuse 
your  standing  us  so  long,  is  that  if  you  did 
away  with  us  to-morrow  the  financiers  and 
big  tradespeople  would  come  in  our  places, 
and  be  rather  worse  than  ourselves.' 

'  That's  true  enough,  your  Grace,'  said 
Mr.  Kitson,  *  and  the  people  know  it.  If  all 
landlords  were  like  you  there  wouldn't  be 
no  changes  wanted.' 

'  Thanks.  But  they  call  me  a  fool  in  the 
county  and  in  the  country,  you  know.' 

'  Let  'em,'  said  Mr.  Kitson  sturdily  ;  '  and  I 
wish  you  was  my  landlord  instead  of  little 
Eugby,  your  Grace,  we  shouldn't  quarrel.' 

'  We  think  so  exactly  alike,  we  couldn't. 
Good  day,  and  please  tell  your  daughter  how 
sorry  I  am  for  the  poor  little  dog,'  said  Beau- 
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front,  as  he    lifted    his    hat   with  his  good- 
humoured  smile  and  went  homewards. 

'  There's  something  rotten  in  the  State 
decidedly,'  he  thought,  '  when  a  sturdy  Tory 
and  a  law-abiding  rustic  like  this  excellent 
Kitson  is  disposed  against  his  wish  to  turn 
Anarchist.  The  little  Eugbys  and  their  phea- 
sant-slaughter and  their  men-to-load  have 
done  it.  Eugby  don't  mean  to  do  any  harm ; 
he  thinks  himself  a  pillar  of  the  State,  and 
subscribes  to  the  Carlton,  and  presides  at 
county  meetings  and  is  always  present  to  vote 
against  marriage  with  a  deceased's  wife's  sister  ; 
but  I  do  thoroughly  understand  how  the  sight 
of  this  excellent  youth,  with  his  guns  and  his 
friends  and  his  keepers,  does  tend  to  make  a 
mild  Socialist  of  the  worthy  British  farmer 
who  pays  rent  to  him.  I  wonder  if  the  order 
generally  will  ever  see  it  and  reform  itself 
without  any  fuss,  and  leave  off  shooting? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  won't  really  understand 
until  its  respectable  Kitsons  turn  Eobes- 
pierres,  and  its  own  bodies  adorn  the  oaks 
and  beeches  where  its  keepers  have  so  long 
hung  up  the  owl  and  the  kestrel  and  tlie 
poor  cottage-cat.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

A  FEW  hours  later  lie  had  received  his  cousin 
and  his  other  guests  arriving  by  the  afternoon 
train,  and  he  was  strolling  wath  them  through 
the  beautiful  home  w^oods  of  this  his  favourite 
residence ;  woods  which  had  been  scarcely 
changed  since  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  and 
where  the  fallow  deer  and  the  red  deer  led 
happy,  untroubled  lives.  He  had  lived  much 
at  Heronsmere  with  his  grandparents  in  his 
early  cliildhood,  and  every  stick  and  sod  of  it 
were  dear  to  him.  Tlie  possession  of  the  old 
West  Country  house  almost,  at  times,  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  constraint,  burden,  and  worry 
which  the  succession  to  the  dukedom  had  of 
necessity  brought  with  it.  Heronsmere  repre- 
sented the  silver  lining  to  what  seemed  to  him 
the  very  leaden  and  stifling  cloud  of  that 
'position  '  which  outsiders  in  their  ignorance 
deemed  so  enviable  and  delio^htful. 

'  Olympus  must  haye  bored  Jove  excrucia- 
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tingly,'    Beaufront   said    often,    with    fellow- 
feeling  and  compassion  for  the  god. 

Heronsmere  was  the  only  one  of  the  places 
he  had  inherited  which  inspired  him  with  a 
feeling  of  home,  and  which  he  saw  with 
pleasure.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  Coleridge's 
Quantocks,  and  had  lovely  peaceful  and 
sylvan  scenes  around  it,  whilst  its  woods, 
stretching  away  to  the  sea-shore,  lay  full  in 
the  warmth  of  a  southern  aspect.  At  Delo- 
raine  he  entertained  princes,  had  large  parties 
of  fifties  and  hundreds,  and  did  what  was 
considered  the  duties  of  his  position,  but  at 
Heronsmere  it  was  always  la  vie  intime ;  small 
parties  of  never  more  than  a  dozen  met 
there,  composed  of  people  congenial  to  him- 
self and  each  other,  and  within  the  old  Tudor 
walls  and  in  the  yew-shadowed  gardens  there 
were  many  hours  spent  of  gay  and  familiar 
converse.  Everyone  at  Heronsmere  followed 
their  fancy,  did  as  they  liked,  and  led  a 
perfectly  easy  and  uncoerced  existence :  only 
one  law  recognised  throughout  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  sound  of  the  gong  which 
sent  people  to  dress  at  eight  o'clock. 

'  But  I  am  not  the  least  fitted  for  Herons- 
mere myself,'  said  Beaufront  always.  '  The 
owner   of  such  a   place  as  this  should  be  a 
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scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  country  gentleman,  a 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  with  somethinf^ 
of  Matthew  Arnold  in  liim,  wlio  should  live 
all  the  year  round  and  find  his  heaven  in  its 
library  in  winter  nights  and  in  its  gardens 
in  summer  days.' 

He  felt  that  he  did  not  at  all  reach  to  the 
height  of  its  suggestions,  possibihties  and 
memories.  He  felt  that  he  profaned  it  with 
that  London  and  Paris  atmosphere,  those 
echoes  of  the  clubs,  which  he  brought  with 
him  perforce^  It  had  come  to  him  too  late 
in  life ;  he  could  not  alter  to  suit  it ;  it 
should  have  been  the  one  sole  home  of  a 
student  and  philosopher,  not  merely  a  house 
among  several  other  houses  of  a  man  of 'the 
world,  left  silent  and  empty  for  forty-five 
out  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year. 

So  many  of  the  country  houses  of  England 
are  left  vacant  and  neglected  thus  in  the  folds 
of  her  green  woods  and  under  the  shadow 
of  her  low  gorse-covered  hills,  houses  which 
have  withstood  in  their  time  the  culverins  of 
Cromwell  and  the  torches  of  tlie  Chartists, 
but  which  have  a  foe  as  insidious  as  time 
and  as  cruel  as  envy  in  the  decaying  fortunes 
of  their  masters  and  the  modern  impatience  of 
the  quietude  of  rural  life. 
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It  was  a  regret  to  him  that  Consuelo 
Laurence  had  never  seen  Heronsmere,  which 
her  slow  soft  step,  and  her  dreamy  loveUness, 
and  her  fine  and  dehcate  tastes  would  have 
suited  so  well.  She  had  never  been  to  any 
of  his  places,  because  Lady  Avillion  having 
given  the  word  to  them,  none  of  the  women 
of  his  family  would  meet  her  there,  and  as 
she  divined  very  clearly  that  this  was  so,  she 
had  refused  his  invitations  persistently  until 
he  had  understood  the  reason,  and  invited  her 
no  more.  If  his  devotion  to  his  cousin  had 
been  less,  he  would  have  made  an  open 
quarrel  of  these  persistent  slights  and  offences 
to  his  friend,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  quarrel  with  Lady  Avillion,  not  even  for 
one  who  was  really  as  dear  to  him,  in  a  sense, 
as  was  Mrs.  Laurence. 

'  One  day  they'll  learn  to  appreciate  one 
another,  and  they'll  get  good  friends,'  he 
thought,  with  a  man's  happy  faculty  of  be- 
lievincf  what  he  wishes  to  believe,  and  trustinsf 
to  time  and  accident  to  undo  the  knots  which 
he  is  indisposed  or  incompetent  to  cut. 

And  so  Consuelo  Laurence  had  never  seen 
the  stained  glass  casements,  the  carved  wood 
ceilings,  and  the  yew- shadowed  terraces  of 
Heronsmere, 
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'  It  is  very  unkind  of  Freda  always  to  set 
her  back  up  in  that  way,'  he  thought,  and  he 
had  felt  almost  tliat  he  was  disloyal  to  his 
absent  friend  as  lie  had  welcomed  his  cousin 
this  day  in  his  cedar-lined  and  emblazoned 
central  hall,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  and  wonders  of  the  Quantock 
hills. 

'  He  is  wishing  for  Mrs.  Laurence,'  thought 
Freda  herself.  '  Surely  after  hanging  about 
her  everywhere  for  sev^en  years,  he  must  know 
her  so  well  that  an  old  Blue  Book  woidd  be 
as  interesting ! ' 

Clever  as  she  was.  Lady  Avillion  did  not 
know  that  there  is  only  one  thing  of  which 
the  interest  can  outlast  both  time  and  haBit, 
and  that  is  what  for  want  of  a  clearer  defini- 
tion we  call  sympathy,  which  may  exist  with- 
out either  love  or  passion  being  united  to  it, 
but  without  which  neither  love  nor  passion 
can  have  any  durability. 

She  did  not  know  it  because  she  had  never 
felt  it  herself.  Slie  heard  people  talk  about 
it,  and  she  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  nice, 
but  it  was  only  a  word  to  her,  and  a  word 
which  conveyed  no  idea.  Some  people  were 
miserable  if  they  did  not  have  lemon  in  their 
tea,  or  a  doctor  always  travelling  about  with 
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tliem ;  the  need  for  sympathy  seemed  to  her 
the  same  sort  of  nervous  faddishness. 

At  Heronsmere  she  was  a  different  person 
to  the  mistress  of  Brakespeare.  At  her  own 
castle  she  was  a  stately  chatelaine,  entertaining 
a  numerous  and  illustrious  circle,  courteous 
and  amiable  to  all,  but  to  no  one  especially 
so,  occupied  by  her  solicitude  for  their 
amusement,  but  being  only  kind  in  a  manner 
which  had  something  unconsciously  chilling 
in  it. 

'  She  is  so  dreadfully  bored  by  us  that  she 
has  to  take  preternatu rally  elaborate  precau- 
tions to  be  civil,'  said  one  of  her  guests  once, 
and  like  everything  elaborate  the  result  was 
formal.  But  at  her  cousin's  place  it  was 
wholly  different ;  she  was  free  to  follow  her 
own  tastes,  friendships,  and  preferences,  and 
the  social  atmosphere  of  Heronsmere  was  that 
of  a  delightful  but  unpretending  country 
house.  Brakespeare  was  a  great  palace, 
where  etiquette,  splendour,  and  ceremonial 
were  inevitable  ;  Heronsmere  was  homelike, 
bright,  and  mtimate,  with  its  blossoming 
gardens  three  months  earlier  in  bloom  than 
those  of  the  northern  castle. 

'  Here  I  have  no  responsibilities  ;  and  how 
charming  it  is ! '  she  said  as  she  opened  one  of 
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the  lattice  windows  embowered  in  ivy,  where 
a  pair  of  blue  tits  were  keeping  house  in  their 
little  nest  under  her  casement. 

Heronsmere  had  long  been  the  dower 
house  of  the  Duchesses  of  Beaufront,  and  the 
touch  of  many  gentlewomen  of  other  days 
had  left  its  impress  on  the  house,  and  made 
it  a  casket  full  of  gracious  memories. 

'  I  am  too  graceless  and  unworthy  for  it ; 
it  wants  you,'  said  Beaufront,  as  he  stood  by 
her  that  day  at  the  library  window. 

She  answered  rather  unsympathetically  : 

'  It  wants  nothing  but  what  it  has.  I 
always  envy  you  Mrs.  Simeon  ;  she  is  a  per- 
fect housekeeper,  and  her  white  hair  and  her 
mob  cap  are  charming.' 

He  smiled  a  little  bitterl5^ 

'  I  am  not  so  thankless  as  to  undervalue 
Mrs.  Simeon's  perfections  ;  but  one  may  want 
something  beside  sheets  that  smell  of  roses, 
servants  who  are  well  drilled,  and  une  maison 
qui  mar  die  Men.' 

'Oh,  I  know  that  sort  of  him  en  t ! '  said 
Freda  with  impatience.  'All  men  till  they 
are  married  are  always  sigliing  for  what  the 
French  call  un  interieur,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  married  they  are  all  bored  to  death  by 
the  nuisance  of  it.     If  you  had  a  wife  I  should 
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probably  dislike  licr,  and  tlieii  I  should  not 
come  here  ;  and  she  might  even  be  somebody 
who  would  have  Maple's  or  Gillow's  young 
men  down  to  cover  the  oak  panelHngs  with 
embroidered  plush,  and  put  electric  light  in 
the  cloisters.' 

'  I  said  the  house  wanted  you ;  no  one 
else,'  said  Beaufront  with  anger. 

'  Well,  it  has  me,  for  five  days,'  she  replied 
as  she  glanced  at  him  with  a  vague  surprise. 
'  I  never  go  anywhere  else  for  so  long ;  you 
know  that.' 

Beaufront  frowned  as  he  heard  her  ;  with 
the  usual  unreason  of  men  he  could  not  have 
endured  for  his  cousin  to  know  how  long  and 
hopelessly  he  had  loved  her,  and  yet  he  was 
galled  and  irritated  by  her  profound  want  of 
any  perception  of  his  feelings. 

'  I  shall  marry  some  time  or  other,  I  sup- 
pose,' he  said  sullenly,  '  and  it  will  certainly 
not  be  anybody  who  will  call  in  Maple  or 
Gillow's  young  men ;  let  us  hope  it  may  be 
somebody  honoured  by  your  approval,' 

'  When  I  come  to  Heronsmere  I  feel  that 
you  ought  to  marry,  Ealph,'  she  said  gravely. 
'  At  Deloraine  I  do  not ;  it  is  a  big  uncom- 
fortable place,  and  you  are  hon  prince  in  it, 
and  you  have  the  world  about  you,  and  I,  or 
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Helena,  or  one  of  your  sisters,  do  the  honours 
for  you,  and  that  is  quite  enough  ;  but  here 
you  want  a  home,  everything  is  so  homehke : 
the  world  ought  never  to  come  here,  it  ought 
to  shelter  a  quiet  untroubled  happiness.' 

'  I  am  au-dessous  de  mon  assiette  here  ;  I 
feel  it,'  replied  Beaufront  irritably.  '  The 
place  is  simple,  serious,  poetic,  and  I  have 
none  of  those  spiritual  qualities.  But  I  doubt 
whether  the  presence  of  a  woman  I  hated 
would  improve  either  it  or  me.' 

'  Why  should  it  be  a  woman  3^ou  hated  ? 
It  might  be  a  woman  you  adored.' 

'  That  couldn't  be,'  he  said  crossly. 

'  I  do  not  see  why.  I  am  sure  I  eould 
find  you  a  hundred  charming — ' 

'  My  dear  Freda,'  said  Beaufront  with  in- 
creasing irritation,  '  for  heaven's  sake  do  not 
take  me  in  hand.  Exercise  your  inimitable 
tact  and  talents  in  uniting  Flodden  to  the 
Tory  party  or  in  otherwise  manipulating  the 
interests  of  the  State,  but  for  heaven's  sake 
leave  my  uninteresting  existence  to  continue 
its  uneventful  course  unhastened  by  your  kind 
assistance.' 

Lady  Avillion  opened  her  eyes  very  widely 
in  undisguised  astonishment. 

'  How    irritable    he     is ! '    she     thous^ht. 
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<  Perhaps  he  has  married  Mrs.  Laurence 
privately  and  never  told  us.' 

'  I  wish  my  cousin  would  give  a  mistress  to 
this  dear  old  house,'  she  said  to  Syrlin  one 
day.  '  But  I  am  afraid  he  never  will  unless 
that  designing  woman,  Mrs.  Laurence,  gets 
still  farther  liold  upon  him  than  she  has.' 

'  Why  do  you  call  her  designing  ? '  said 
Syrlin  with  an  abruptness  common  to  him 
when  he  heard  what  he  did  not  like. 

'  Because  she  is  so,'  replied  Lady  Avillion. 
'  It  is  she  who  prevents  him  from  marrying.' 

'  I  do  not  believe  it,'  said  Syrlin. 

Freda  affected  not  to  hear. 

'  Have  you  known  Mrs.  Laurence  long  ?  ' 
she  asked  with  indifference. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Syrlin  sullenly.  '  She  is  a 
good  woman,  who  has  had  an  unhappy  life — ' 

'  An  unhappy  life  !  When  she  plays  shut- 
tlecock with  our  princes  and  has  our  whole 
world  at  her  teas  ?  I  should  say  her  sorrows 
like  her  virtues  were — were — not  very  sub- 
stantial.' 

'  You  are  prejudiced,  and  you  are  unjust,' 
said  Syrlin  in  a  tone  to  which  she  was  un- 
accustomed. '  I  care  nothing  about  her,  but 
I  respect  her  ;  and  I  cannot  remain  silent  to 
hear  her  slandered.     It  is  unworthy  of  you. 
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Lady  Avillion ;  it  is  the  prejudice  of  caste  ; 
you  dislike  to  see  a  woman  of  whom  you 
know  nothing  received  as  a  leader  of  society, 
it  irritates  your  amour-propre ;  you  would 
send  her  back,  if  you  could,  to  the  obscurity 
she  emerged  from.' 

'  I  would  send  them  all  back  to  the  ob- 
scurity they  emerged  from  ! '  said  Freda  with  a 
boundless  disdain  in  her  accent. 

'  And  me  too  ?  '  said  Syrlin. 

'You  are  a  man  of  genius;  you  are  liors 
ligne' 

'  You  are  very  kind  ;  you  have  said  that 
to  me  more  than  once  ;  but  if  Mrs.  Laurence 
have  little  right  to  her  place  in  your  great 
world,  I  have  still  less  right  to  mine.  As  for 
Ealph  marrying  her,  he  will  never  even  tliink 
of  it.' 

'  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Because — '  he  hesitated. 

'Well,  why?' 

Syrlin  hesitated  still ;  then  he  answered 
with  startling  directness. 

'  Because  there  is  only  one  woman  whom 
he  loves,  and  it  is  not  she  ;  it  is  you,  Madame.' 

'  I ! '  Freda  stared  at  him  haughtily  ;  then 
she  laughed.  'It  is  a  poet's  privilege  to 
romance,  and  as  you  are  so  admirable  an  in- 
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terpreter  of  the  poets,  I  suppose  we  must 
extend  their  privilege  to  you.  But  why  speak 
of  such  thino^s?  We  are  not  in  a  OTeen- 
room.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,' said  Syrhn  moodily. 
'  But  what  I  said  was  true.' 

'  My  dear  sir  !  Who  cares  to  hear  truth  ? 
In  this  case  it  is  your  own  very  unbridled 
imagination  which  you  take  for  fact.' 

'No,'  said  Syrlin,  and  added  under  his 
breath  :  '  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  him 
or  any  other  ?  ' 

'  He  is  rude,  and  fanciful,  and  morbid,' 
said  Freda  of  him  to  her  own  thoughts.  '  But 
he  is  interesting,  and  Avith  all  his  triumphs  he 
is  not  vain  ;  he  takes  them  at  what  they  are 
worth.  If  no  one  spoke  to  him  in  the  whole 
world  I  believe  he  would  not  care.  He  would 
go  back  to  his  friends  the  Moors,  and  live  on 
cactus  fruit  and  dates.' 

And  that  most  penetrating  and  delicate  of 
all  charms,  the  charm  of  a  nature  wholly  new 
to  us,  began  to  attract  her  towards  Syrlin. 
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'I  ENVY  anyone  who  has  a  home,'  Syrlin  said, 
as  they  strolled  through  the  gardens  after 
luncheon,  and  looked  back  with  admiring  eyes 
at  the  old  and  noble  house,  parquetted  black 
and  white,  with  tea-roses  and  banksia  climb- 
ing all  over  it,  where  the  ivy,  centuries  their 
senior,  had  left  them  any  space. 

'  I  haven't  a  home,  if  you  mean  that,'  said. 
Beaufront  moodily.  '  I  have  no  more  got  a 
home  than  a  travelling  bagman  has  ;  I  am 
always  being  hustled  from  one  place  to 
another.' 

'  A  man  can  always  make  a  home,  M.  de 
Syrhn,'  said  one  of  the  ladies  with  a  smile. 

'  No.  One  can  make  an  interieur,  not  a 
home  as  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
That  must  be  inherited,  and  time  and  tradi- 
tion must  have  consecrated  it.' 

'  There  are  both  time  and  tradition,  surely, 
at  your  old  tower  at  St.  Germains  ?  ' 
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'  But  neither  belongs  to  me ;  only  the  shell 
which  they  haunt  belongs  to  me.  It  is  a 
different  matter.' 

'You  are  the  most  discontented  man  on 
earth,'  said  Beaufront. 

'  I  should  be,  were  you  not  living,'  said 
Syrlin. 

'  Discontent,'  said  Lorraine  lona,  '  is  the 
malady  of  our  time.  It  is  a  mental  anasmia. 
You,  Syrlin,  have  enjoyed  so  much,  and 
possessed  so  much  so  early,  that  you,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  anemia,  suffer  from  mental  reple- 
tion, and  the  fatigue  of  society.' 

'  I  do  not  know  that,'  said  Syrhn.  '  I 
doubt  if  I  have  ever  had  the  most  en- 
viable gift  of  all,  the  faculty  of  simple  enjoy- 
ment.' 

'If  that  be  so,  you  are  to  be  pitied,'  said 
lona.  '  I  am  old,  I  am  ill,  I  am  poor,  I  am 
solitary;  but  I  enjoy,  I  enjoy  all  things, 
whether  it  be  the  glory  of  sunrise  on  Sinai,  or 
only  a  song  at  the  Lyric  Club.' 

'Then  you  are  happy  indeed,  and  have 
found  the  true  philosophy,'  said  Syrhn.  '  I 
fear  my  temperament  is  too  much  in  ex- 
tremes ;  it  is  like  those  climates  which  are  now 
burning  and  now  are  freezing  ;  in  those  lands 
there  is  httle  comfort.' 
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'  There  is  little  comfort  in  this  land,'  mut- 
tered Beaufront,  '  whether  personal,  financial, 
or  climatic ! ' 

'Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Ealph,'  said  his 
cousin  ;  '  the  climate  here  is  enchanting.  I  am 
sure  the  air  was  quite  dehghtful  this  morn- 
ing.' 

'  Well,  yes  ;  it's  only  just  about  midsummer 
that  we  get  quite  sure  of  a  fall  of  snow,'  said 
Beaufront  in  an  explanatory  and  apologetic 
tone.  '  Then  on  the  top  of  the  snow  comes  a 
drought  and  120°  Fahrenheit,  and  then  after 
a  little  bit  come  Kingsley's  nor'easters ;  and 
then  again,  after  them,  come  nice  sea-fogs, 
mixed  up  with  smoke-fogs,  and  so  on  da  oapo. 
That's  our  climate.  Perhaps  Syrlin  may  like 
it ;  some  people  do.  So  there  are  some  who 
like  the  House  of  Commons.' 

'  I  like  it,'  said  his  cousin.  '  I  like  a  walk 
on  a  spring  or  a  summer  morning  in  England 
as  well  as  Coleridge  or  Wordsworth  did.  The 
country  may  not  be  grand,  or  picturesque,  or 
beautiful  in  outline,  or  in  sunlight,  but  the 
shadowy  leafy  ways,  and  the  moss  and  the 
grass  and  the  fern-brakes  are  all  dim,  and 
dewy,  and  green,  and  there  is  a  twilight  in  the 
woods  that  is  delicious,  and  one  would  not  be 
surprised    to   meet    Comus   there,    and    find 
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Sabrina  by  the  brook  where  the  forget-me-nots 


grow. 


'  But  it  is  not  Comns  whom  you  meet,'  said 
Beaufront  grimly,  in  whose  mind  the  words 
of  John  Kitson  were  brooding.  '  It's  your 
keeper,  with  a  dead  jay  or  owl  in  one  hand, 
and  a  lot  of  brutal  traps  in  the  other,  and  it 
isn't  Sabrina's  tresses  which  are  reflected  in 
the  stream,  but  a  lot  of  discharged  dye  or 
white  lead  refuse  that  has  floated  down  from 
a  factory  twenty  miles  away,  and  still  has 
power  in  it  to  poison  your  trout.  That's  why 
one  longs  to  get  away  from  England,  because 
the  whole  million  of  curses  which  are  the 
spawn  of  artificial  life  are  all  packed  up  in  it 
as  tightly  as  herrings  in  a  barrel.  Elsewhere 
you  can  forget  'em,  but  in  England  you  can't, 
not  for  a  moment.  It's  over-populated,  over- 
built, over-cultivated,  and  "  the  new  man  "  is 
its  prophet.' 

'  Perhaps  I  haven't  any  taste.' 

'  My  dear  Ereda,  your  worst  enemy 
couldn't  deny  your  good  taste.' 

'  But  good  taste  or  bad  taste,  I  like 
London,'  reiterated  his  cousin.  'I  know  it  is 
cruelly  ugly,  I  know  it  is  murky  and  melan- 
choly, and  spreads  a  film  of  greyness  over 
one's   silk   embroideries    and    one's    painted 
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satins,  and  that  one's  Greek  Venus  is  obliored 
to  be  washed  all  over  every  week ;  I  know 
all  that,  but  I  like  it,  quancl  menu ;  and  when 
I  get  into  the  brougham  at  Victoria  or  Kino-'s 
Cross  and  drive  home  after  the  country  or 
the  Continent,  I  am  glad  to  be  there.  I  know 
I  shall  know  everything  almost  before  the 
Queen  knows  it,  and  always,  certainly,  a  day 
before  the  papers  do,  if  they  ever  do,  wliicli 
they  probably  never  will,  if  it  is  anything 
really  true  or  in  the  very  least  interesting.' 

'  Oh  yes,  London's  the  biggest  news- 
market  in  the  universe,  that  I  grant,  and  has 
the  best  of  all  news,  the  secret  news,  the  kind 
that  only  gets  into  print  fifty  years  afterwards 
in  memoirs  ;  but  that  quid  novi  passion  i^n't 
very  wholesome,  it's  a  sort  of  dram-drinking 
and  curry-eating,  and  one  gets  longing  for 
fresh  sensations,  till  one  would  offer  up  one's 
bosom  friend  to  eternal  ignominy  for  sake  of 
a  scandal  and  eat  up  a  ministry  like  an  an- 
chovy. When  I  am  down  here  by  the  river, 
or  riding  along  a  pass  in  the  Himalayas,  I 
think  what  bosh  that  sort  of  false  feverish 
appetite  for  news  is ;  but  the  minute  one  sets 
foot  in  a  club  one  can't  resist  the  atmosphere, 
one  must  have  one's  social  anchovies  and 
political  pick-me-up?.' 
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'  Well,  I  don't  go  to  clubs,  but  they  bring 
me  tlie  ancliovies.' 

'  You  should  never  eat  anything  less 
poetic  than  peaches.  You  look  like  a  portrait 
which  has  blent  together  Titian  and  Gains- 
borough ;  you  should  be,  by  whole  leagues 
of  taste  and  sentiment,  far  away  from  the 
gossip  of  London,  and  the  wire-pullers  of 
Downing  Street  should  repeat  the  echoes  of 
their  telephones  in  vain  to  your  ear.' 

'  I  shall  have  grown  deaf  indeed  when  I 
shall  cease  to  listen  with  interest  to  things  of 
interest.' 

'  But  are  they  things  of  interest  ?  That 
the  Premier  doesn't  digest  his  dinner,  that  the 
Russian  ambassador's  gout  is  only  sulks,  that 
Tommy  Good  child  is  going  to  be  thrown  over 
to  save  the  Party,  and  the  enfant  terrible  has 
turned  head  over  heels  into  all  the  choicest 
principles  of  the  Cabinet ;  that  a  letter  did  go 
to  Hatfield  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  though 
they  all  deny  it,  and  that  a  private  secretary 
did  come  up  from  Hawarden  to  Devonshire 
House,  though  they  all  declare  he  didn't — is 
that  sort  of  thing  interesting  ?  ' 

'  It  is  at  least  the  best  we  have,'  said 
Lady  Avillion,  a  little  angered,  '  and  it  will 
all  seem  intensely  interesting  to  our  grand- 
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children  when  they  read  it  fifty  years  hence 
in  memoirs,  as  you  said.' 

'  Lord  !  What  fools  our  grandchildren 
will  be  then  !  And  what  a  very  dull  game  is 
the  science  of  history  !  ' 

'  I  suppose  you  read  memoirs  yourself/ 

'  Only  French  ones.' 

Lady  Avillion  was  angered.  Her  century, 
her  contemporaries,  and  her  country  were  all 
of  interest  to  her. 

'  I  feel  the  same  pleasure  in  coming  back 
to  London  that  the  Parisian  and  the  Parisienne 
feel  in  their  rentree^'  she  declared,  though  no 
one  seconded  her. 

'  It  isn't  the  same  thing.  We  don't  rentrer^ 
said  Beaufront  gloomily,  '  we  only  perch*  for 
a  week  to  two,  a  month  or  two,  wishing  the 
time  over,  taking  flight  whenever  we  can, 
and  leaving  our  rooms  muffled  up  in  calico 
and  our  households  on  board  washes.  We're 
never  at  home  in  London.  We're  only  perch- 
ing. In  June  and  July  the  whole  flock  perch 
altogether  and  caw  in  chorus — how  dull ! 
how  full !  what  a  crowd  !  what  a  bore  ! — caw, 
caw,  caw ! — and  then  off  we  all  go  pell- 
mell.' 

'  Well,  I  am  very  fond  of  London,'  she 
reiterated,  with  the  sense  that  she  was  saying 
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an  odd  thing,  as  if  she  liad  said  that  she  Hked 
Ireland,  or  boiled  mutton,  or  tlie  Salvation 
Army. 

'  What  a  confession  for  a  lady  of  light  and 
leadinn^ ! '  said  Beaufront. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI 

The  weather  was  much  warmer,  and  the 
blossoming  earth  much  more  advanced  in  its 
apparelHng  at  Heronsmere,  where  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  washed  the  green  shores 
shelving  to  the  sea.  It  was  another  temjDera- 
ture,  another  climate,  another  season,  another 
mental  atmosphere,  which  were  all  refreshing 
to  Lady  Avillion  in  her  cousin's  quiet  manor 
house. 

She  had  brought  Ina  d'Esterre  there  with 
her.  She  had  always  wished  greatly  that  the  girl 
should  please  Beaufront.  It  would  have  been 
one  of  those  admirable  marriages  which 
gratify  everyone,  and  it  would  have  effectually 
checked  those  designs  which  she  attributed  to 
Mrs.  Laurence.  But  Beaufront,  although  he 
thought  the  child  charming,  had  seen  so  many 
charming  children  whom  he  could  have  had 
for  the  asking,  and  felt  no  inclination  to 
fulfil  the  dreams   of  his  cousin  as  regarded 
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her.  In  marriage,  as  in  other  matters  of 
moment  in  hfe,  we  seldom  think  tliat  good 
for  us  which  seems  so  good  to  our  friends. 
Ina  d'Esterre,  in  her  white  frocks,  with  their 
wide  sashes,  looking  like  a  young  damsel  out 
of  the  Eecamier  or  the  Talleyrand  salons, 
with  her  big  bright  eyes  and  her  curling 
ribbon-bound  hair,  accorded  very  well  with 
the  old-fashioned  romantic  house  and  gardens 
of  Heronsmere,  but  he  felt  no  inclination  to 
invite  her  to  become  its  mistress. 

'  He  only  likes  jaded  and  compromised 
women,  with  a  long  list  of  adventures  behind 
them  streaming  in  fire  like  a  comet's  tail,' 
thought  Lady  Avillion  with  impatience. 

And  she  said  aloud  to  him  one  morning : 

'If  Lord  Flodden  and  Ina  liked  each 
other,  it  would  be  an  ideal  union ;  age, 
fortune,  character,  tastes,  everything  in 
sympathy.  I  always  meant  lier  for  you, 
yon  know,  but  you  are  hopeless.' 

'  So  many  thanks,'  said  Beaufront.  '  I  am 
sorry  to  appear  ungrateful.  Ina  is  very 
delightful,  but— ' 

'  Oh,  one  knows  you  only  admire  married 
women  ;  or — or  women  who  have  been  too 
much  married.' 

'  Too  much  married  for  their  own  happi- 
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ness,  perhaps  ! '  muttered  Beaiifront,  angered 
at  the  innuendo. 

'  Ina  is  all  that  would  suit  you,'  continued 
his  cousin.  '  She  is  gentle  and  generous  in 
temper  ;  she  is  very  noble  in  her  impulses  ; 
and  she  has  been  so  trained  that  she  would 
fill  any  position  that  she  accepted  to  perfec- 
tion.     What  more  can  you  possibly  want  ? ' 

Beaufront  grew  impatient. 

'  If  your  arguments  mean  anything,  they 
mean  that  a  man  should  marry  the  first 
decent  and  virtuous  young  woman  that  he 
happens  to  see !  All  tlie  lovely  and  serious 
qualities  in  the  world  cannot  give  happiness 
in  any  position  without  that  sort  of  symp^ithy 
which  to  you  seems  wholly  unnecessary  in 
any  scheme  of  life.  Ina  is  entirely  charming, 
and  as  she  grows  older  will  be  something 
more.  I  appreciate  her  completely  ;  but  I 
should  no  more  dream  of  marrying  her  than 
of  brinsfinc^  home  one  of  the  wliite  swans  off 
the  mere  to  bed  and  board.' 

'  You  like  black  swans,'  said  his  cousin 
coldly.     '  It  is  a  perverted  taste.' 

Beaufront  understood  her  meaning,  and 
his  face  flushed  angrily. 

'You  are  very  unjust,'  he  said  curtly. 
'  Your  perpetual  hostility  to  Mrs.  Laurence  is 
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an  affront  to  me.  It  is  an  affront  in  two  ways  i 
the  one  because  you  disbelieve  my  word ; 
the  other  because,  in  disbelieving  it,  you 
show  that  you  consider  me  capable  of 
endeavouring  to  force  on  you,  under  false 
colours,  an  acquaintance  which  I  know  to  be 
unworthy  of  you.  It  is  one  of  those  insults 
which  a  man  is  forced  to  put  up  with  from  a 
woman.  But  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me 
which  of  the  two  it  is  that  you  think :  do  you 
consider  that  I  am  myself  fooled  by  Mrs. 
Laurence,  or  that  I  deliberately  try  to  deceive 
you  about  her  ? ' 

Lady    Avillion    smiled  ;    with    a   certain 
mingling    of  pity   and    of  contempt  for  the 
obtuseness   and   the  bunghng   of  man  which 
irritated  him  intensely. 
'  If  you  ask  me,  both.' 
^  Both  !     Both  would  be  impossible.' 
'  Oh  no  ;  the  lady  has  persuaded  you  to 
accept   a   certain    aspect   of  her,    and    that 
aspect    you,    for    your    ow^n    reasons,    wish 
me  to  accept  also.     But  it  does   not  follow 
that  you  really  believe  in  it,  although   you 
accept  it.' 

Beaufront  stifled  an  angry  and  profane 
word,  and  tore  open  with  an  irritated  gesture 
a  telegram,  which  was  at  that  minute  brought 
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him  from  Lord  Greatorex  concerning  Wharf- 
pool. 

The  great  excitement  of  the  moment, 
down  at  Ileronsmere  as  all  over  England,  was 
the  approaching  election  at  Wharfpool,  the 
great  shipping  and  commercial  city,  which 
had  never  been  Conservative  since  its  first 
chimney  had  peeped  up  from  the  marshes  on 
which  it  was  built,  but  which,  by  subtle  and 
involuted  calculations  of  the  Conservative 
Whip,  was  now  supposed  to  be  won  over  to 
the  true  cause.  The  senior  member  for  one 
of  the  divisions  of  Wharfpool  had  died  sud- 
denly on  the  steps  of  its  Exchange,  kindly 
furnishing,  in  a  dull  recess,  a  welcome  occa- 
sion for  speculation,  turmoil,  endeavour,  and 
excitement. 

The  Irish  element  was  strong  in  Wharf- 
pool, and  the  merchants  were  mostly  Eadicals, 
still  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  its 
dream.  The  Sovereign  had  visited  its  docks 
and  warehouses,  the  Premier  had  shown  it  his 
massive  brow  and  his  lofty  logic,  and  it  had 
been  more  than  rumoured  in  the  Carlton  that 
one  seat  at  least  in  this  stronghold  of  the 
enemy  might  be  successfully  won  and  held. 

Everybody  at  Heronsmere  talked  Wharf- 
pool all  day  long,  and  telegrams  rained  in  on 
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the  Guernseys  and  the  Queenstowns,  who 
were  essentially  what  is  called  '  political 
people.' 

'  Qu'est-ce  que  qa  pent  voiis  /aire,  un 
homme  de  plus  ou  de  moins  ? '  said  Syrlin,  to 
whom  this  unending  agitation  over  a  bye- 
election  in  a  dead  season  seemed  wholly 
unaccountable. 

'I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  it  matters,' said 
Beaufront  drearily.  '  We  shall  have  an  agrarian 
revolution  anyhow,  and  a  dead-set  against  all 
property,  whoever  is  in  or  out ;  only  with  our 
people  in  we  ought  to  die  hard  and  decently, 
and  with  those  other  fellows  in  w^e  shall 
slobber  our  butchers  and  kiss  their  boots.' 

'  A  single  election  in  a  time  like  the 
present  has  all  the  force  of  an  example,'  said 
Freda  ;  '  we  all  know  how  contagious  example 
is.  Whether  it  is  by  the  cholera,  or  by  an 
opinion,  one  person  infected  infects  fifty,  five 
hundred,  five  thousand.  Victory  in  Wharf- 
pool  is,  in  a  sense,  victory  all  over  the 
country.' 

'  The  Etats  Generaux  did  not  prevent  the 
guillotine,'  said  Syrlin. 

'  No  ;  but  perhaps  if  the  emigres  had  not 
flocked  over  the  frontiers  they  might  have 
prevented  it,'  said  Freda.     'At  any  rate,  we 
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do  not  mean  to  emigrate.  They  may  take 
away  our  lands — I  dare  say  they  will — and  our 
ground  leases  in  the  cities,  and  our  rents  and 
such  few  privileges  as  still  remain  to  us — they 
are  few  indeed — but  I  hope  that  we  shall  not, 
to  use  Ealph's  expression,  kiss  the  boots  of 
our  butchers/ 

'  Do  you  seriously  think  revolution  so 
near  in  England  ?  ' 

'  Eevolution  ?  I  do  not  know  ; — but  the 
undermining  of  all  property  by  the  pressure 
of  envy  and  change  is  certain  throughout 
Europe.  I  am  a  Conservative,  not  because 
I  can  hope  that  Conservatism  will  materially 
alter  the  direction  the  world  is  taking,  ,but 
because,  as  Ealph  says,  I  wish  to  die  hard  ; 
I  think  one  should  be  true  to  one's  order, 
to  one's  traditions,  to  one's  belief,  whatever 
it  is.' 

'  When  one  is  happy  enough  to  have  one,* 
said  Syrlin  with  a  sigh.  '  And  if  you  care 
thus  about  the  city  of  Wharfpool,  Madame, 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  buy  the  whole  country 
for  you,  as  your  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  used  to 
buy  his  boroughs  ! ' 

'  Oh,  I  do  not  care  so  greatly  about 
Wharfpool,  except  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  and 
I  think  they  talk  of  it  a  little  too  much.     It 
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is  unwise  to  tell  a  few  tliousand  shipwrights 
and  stevedores  and  warehousemen  and  count- 
ing-house clerks  that  the  whole  Empire  hangs 
breathless  over  their  ballot  boxes.  Govern- 
ment by  Parliamentary  representation  is  a 
very  fine  thing  ;  but  in  practice  it  is  not  very 
logical  or  very  satisfactory,  and  it  has  very 
little  dignity  about  it.  But  I  believe  you 
think,  do  you  not,  that  a  woman  should 
have  no  opinions  or  influence  on  politics  ? ' 

'  Women  have  usually  done  mischief  when- 
ever they  have  meddled  with  public  life  ;  look 
at  the  Fronde,'  said  Syrlin  not  very  graciously. 
'  I  imagine.  Lady  Avillion,  that  your  Prim- 
rose Habitations,  and  their  Councils,  as  far  as 
I  can  comprehend  them,  will  lead  to  political 
machinery  in  England  being  moulded  on 
American  lines.  I  think  one  of  your  clever 
men,  Goldwin  Smith,  said  so.' 

'  A  doctrmaire  ! ' 

'  A  doctrinaire  possibly  ;  that  is  a  term  of 
opprobrium  so  easily  cast  against  any  thinker  ; 
truly,  what  are  your  Primrose  meetings  except 
political  organisations  ?  And  from  those  to 
the  professional  politician  there  is  but  a  step. 
It  is  a  pretty  play- place  this  Primrose-pasture 
at  the  present ;  but  you  are  building  a  scaf- 
folding on  it  wliich  the  demagogue  will  use  to 
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his  own  ends.  I  imagine  tliat  your  Order  has 
never  taken  into  consideration  the  immense 
danger  to  itself  from  the  introduction  into 
your  country  of  pohtical  machinery  of  the 
kind; 

'  I  really  cannot  see  what  you  mean,'  said 
Freda  with  great  stiffness,  for  she  did  see  very 
well,  and  it  was  that  fact  which  annoyed  her. 

'  No  ?  '  said  Syrlin,  witli  a  little  incredulous 
smile,  which  annoyed  her  still  more. 

She  did  not  know  why  it  was  so,  but 
Syrlin  had  the  power  of  making  all  her 
opinions  seem  fallacious  and  all  her  principles 
appear  mere  prejudices.  Like  all  people  of 
her  world  she  was  used  to  a  certain  theory  of 
life  which  suited  her,  and  whicli  she  did  not 
examine  very  closely.  Slie  had,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  been  disturbed  in  these  beliefs 
by  the  unsatisfactory  aspect  which  their 
results  often  presented ;  but  she  had  told 
herself  that  this  meagreness  was  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  all  human  affairs,  and  she 
had  gone  on  in  what  now  appeared  to  her 
horribly  like  a  groove,  just  as  much  of  a 
groove  as  that  daily  trodden  by  those  Phihs- 
tines  who  had  nothing  on  earth  in  common 
with  her.  A  groove  !  that  first  abhorrence  of 
all  great  minds. 
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'  What  are  we  to  do  ? '  she  said,  with 
impatience.  '  If  we  do  not  occupy  ourselves 
with  pubhc  questions  we  are  looked  on  as 
heartless  and  self-engrossed  pleasure-seekers. 
If  we  do  do  our  best,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  lighten 
the  misery  and  better  the  lot  of  those  who 
are  around  us,  we  are  considered  to  create  a 
proletariate  (that  is  a  bad  classicism  I  know, 
but  it  is  the  word  in  use).  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that  ?  It  is  easy  to 
criticise ;  it  is  not  easy  to  originate.  If  we 
honestly  believe  that  our  own  faction  governs 
best,  most  wisely,  most  disinterestedly,  surely 
we  are  justified  in  bringing  that  belief  as 
forcibly  as  we  can  before  the  people  at  large  ? 
We  may  be  stupid,  but  I  assure  you  we  are 
honest.' 

She  looked  very  handsome  as  she  spoke ; 
her  fair  skin  tinged  to  an  unwonted  warmth, 
her  eyes  deepened  in  colour  and  expression 
by  the  sincerity  of  her  sentiment.  Syrlin 
looked  at  her  with  an  admiration  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal. 

'  I  am  quite  sure  that  wherever  Lady 
Avillion  passes  she  makes  life  sweeter  for 
others  if  she  makes  it  harder,'  his  eyes  said 
with  unconscious  eloquence,  but  with  his  lips 
he  answered  : 
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*  Madame,  I  have  seen  in  France  the  Dames 
du  Calvaire  forsaking  of  their  own  will  their 
boudoirs  and  their  ball-rooms  to  go  and  watch 
by  cancerous  and  scrofulous  bodies,  and  wash 
putrid  wounds,  and  soothe  yelling  maniacs, 
and  lay  their  white  hands  on  lupus-eaten 
foreheads.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  their 
disinterestedness,  of  their  nobility,  of  their 
holiness,  yet  I  am  sure  that  were  the  guillotine 
again  at  work  in  a  new  Terror,  the  Dames  du 
Calvaire  would  be  the  first  sent  to  feed  it ; 
excellence  of  intention  avails  nothinor  ac^ainst 
class  jealousy.  I  was  once  in  the  Hopital  St.- 
Louis  when  the  Duchesse  de  Tours  came  to 
pass  the  night  there  as  infirmiere.  You  know 
how  beautiful  she  is,  how  young,  how  courted. 
Her  patient  was  a  man  dying  of  a  putrid 
tumour.  He  snarled  as  he  saw  her,  and  he 
said  in  words  too  foul  to  repeat  literally, 
"  Vas-t'en,  chienne !  tu  as  fait  du  rigolo — rien 
que  du  rigolo — et  tu  penses  que  je  f aider ai 
aussi  a  sauver  ton  cirne !  "  It  was  base  and  vile, 
for  she  nursed  him  tenderly  through  his  filthy 
malady,  and  she  had  left  a  ball  that  night  to 
take  her  turn  of  nursing  in  that  stench  and 
horror.  But  it  serves  to  show  you  what  is 
not,  what  never  will  be  forgiven  to  your 
class.       You    have    had    rigolo  ;     in    decent 
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language  you  have  enjoyed.  It  is  no  sin,  it 
is  often  even  a  virtue  ;  but  the  hatred  of  those 
who  have  not  enjoyed  it  is  not  to  be  appeased. 
They  think  your  finest  and  tenderest  actions 
are  only  another  form  of  self-love ;  they 
think  you  want  to  make  their  sick-beds 
help  you  as  a  ladder  to  heaven.  They  do 
not  believe  in  heaven,  but  they  know  that  you 
do ;  and  that  is  why  the  benevolence  of  the 
heureux  de  la  terre  is  always  a  suspected  and 
despised  thing  in  the  eyes  of  these  wolves 
who  have  been  hungry  and  murrained  all 
their  lives.  They  think  you  use  their  starved 
bodies  as  stepping-stones  to  your  own  sal- 
vation. It  is  foolish,  it  is  ungrateful,  it  is 
inexact ;  oh,  yes, — but  it  is  perhaps  natural. 
The  only  charity  which  is  wholly  beyond 
suspicion  is  the  charity  of  the  poor  to  the 
poor.  The  poor  are  never  just  to  the  rich; 
they  never  will  be  so.  The  envy  of  the 
7ngolo  is  for  ever  there.' 

'You  make  me  very  sad,'  said  Lady 
Avillion  simply.  '  If  they  only  knew  hoAv 
little  pleasure  we  find  in  it !  ' 

They  had  been  walking  in  the  park  that 
afternoon,  through  the  delicious  greenery  of 
a  May  day,  over  short  turf,  sweet  as  the 
breath    of    Hebe,    and    through    soft  misty 
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broken  sunsliine  falling  through  the  budding 
boughs  of  trees  four  centuries  old.  They 
had  by  tliis  time  come  out  through  the 
home  woods  on  to  the  village  green ;  an  ideal 
village  green,  like  those  on  which  Herrick's 
dairymaids  and  shepherds,  and  Shenstone's 
lads  and  lasses,  danced  round  the  May-pole, 
in  days  when  England  was  green  and  merry, 
and  simple  of  heart,  and  undefded  by  the 
curses  of  soot  and  trade. 

'  Is  it  not  an  enchanting  little  place  ? '  said 
Tiady  Aviilion.  *I  always  envy  my  cousin 
this  village.' 

It  was  a  charming  village ;  nothing  had 
probably  changed  in  it  since  Shakespeare's 
time ;  the  thatched  cottac^es  were  bowered  in 
elder,  hawthorn,  and  apple  trees,  their  little 
gardens  sweet  with  clove  pinks,  cabbage  roses, 
thrift,  lavender,  sweetbriar,  and  southernwood, 
and  chubby-cheeked  children  in  blue  pina- 
fores, and  as  rosy-cheeked  old  women  in 
white  caps,  were  in  front  of  their  trim  privet 
hedges  or  behind  their  wooden  wickets.  The 
roads  were  turf-bordered  and  tree-shadowed, 
the  whole  place  ran  over  with  abundance 
and  superabundance  of  leaf  and  blossom. 
The  square  Saxon  tower  of  the  ancient 
church  was  embosomed  in  the  deep  greenery 
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of  sycamore  and  hornbeam,  and  the  small 
common  had  its  pond  overhung  by  hazel  and 
willow,  and  large  elms,  and  flocks  of  geese 
and  of  sheep,  eacli  white  as  snow,  were 
feeding  under  hawthorn  trees  which  had  been 
aged  when  Coleridge  had  been  young. 

'  So  English,  isn't  it  ?  you  wouldn't  see 
that  anywhere  else,'  said  Lady  Avillion ;  '  and 
though  there  are  very  beautiful  villages  in 
other  countries,  I  grant,  they  would  not  be 
perhaps  equal  to  this.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful,'  said  Syrlin. 
'  Even  in  winter  it  must  be  so  too,  with  all 
that  varied  growth  of  branch  forms,  and 
those  little  cottages  under  the  trees,  like 
boats  under  the  shadows  of  tall  masts. 
Surely  no  one  ever  dies  here,  and  when  they 
are  born  it  must  be  without  pain.' 

'  What  a  pretty  idea !  There  isn't  much 
illness,'  said  Freda,  rather  prosaically,  'but 
I  fear  there  is  rheumatism  and  bronchitis 
sometimes.  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  None 
of  your  villages  are  such  an  idyl  as  this.' 

'  Have  you  dissent?'  asked  Violet  Guernsey, 
as  she  might  have  said,  have  you  the 
American  fly  or  the  potato  disease? 

'  Alas,  yes  !  How  they  can^  with  that  dear 
old  church  looking  such  a  picture  ! — but  the 
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poor  I  think  like  their  rehgion  hke  their  tea  ; 
they  don't  mind  it  being  coarse,  so  long  as 
it  is  strong.' 

'  Then  dissent  is  so  Eadical,  and  they  like 
that,'  said  Lady  Guernsey.  •  An  old  man  at 
Foxdene,  a  day  labourer  who  hasn't  laboured 
for  twenty  years,  has  been  listening  to  Eadical 
tracts,  read  aloud  by  his  son-in-law,  who 
is  a  cobbler  and  a  furious  republican,  and  he 
said  to  me  very  amiably  last  week :  "  We're 
going  up,  and  ye're  coming  down,  my  lady ; 
but  I  promise  yer  I  shan't  forget  the 
Sunday  puddens."  He  has  some  batter  pud- 
ding and  roast  beef  from  the  kitchens  every 
week.' 

'  But  that  is  just  what  they  will  do  ;  they 
will  forget  the  puddings  if  they  get  the  upper- 
hand,'  said  Beaufront.  '  We  have  been  feedinof 
them  on  pudding  to  an  inconceivable  extent, 
an  idiotic  extent  perhaps ;  they  always  come 
for  their  pudding,  but  they  never  forgive  us 
for  giving  it  to  them.  What  does  your 
Methuselah  expect  to  be,  Lady  Guernsey? 
A  millionaire  or  a  Minister  ?  ' 

'  You  know  they  all  expect  to  be  landed 
proprietors.  They  are  told  vaguely  that  if 
they  take  the  land  away  from  us,  every 
labourer   will   become   at   a   stroke   a   small 
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squire,  and  liis  farming  will  be  done  for  liim 
by  a  supernatural  agency,  for  such  trifles  as 
macliinery  and  capital  and  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  are  not  to  stand  in  the  way  for  a 
moment.' 

'It  is  very  odd,'  murmured  Beaufront, 
'  but  we  are  here  exactly  where  they  were  in 
France  just  before  the  assembling  of  the 
States-General.  There  is  the  same  uneasiness 
in  the  nobility,  the  same  useless  efforts  to 
conciliate  the  multitude,  the  same  impoverish- 
ment of  the  landed  classes,  the  same  frothy, 
groundless,  dazzling  promises  put  forth  by  the 
agitators  to  allure  the  people,  and  nothing 
real  under  all  the  froth  except  the  invitation 
to  pillage.' 

'  An  invitation  which  humanity  is  always 
ready  to  accept.' 

At  the  same  moment  Syrlin  was  saying  to 
Lady  Avillion,  '  I  am  very  tired,  Madame,  of 
the  world ;  wall  you  get  Ealph  to  give  me 
one  of  those  pretty  thatched  cottages  smothered 
under  their  roses  ?  It  would  surely  be  easy 
to  be  philosophic  here.' 

'  In  summer.  The  v»dnter  would  try  your 
philosophy,  you  would  soon  go  back  to  the 
Boulevards.  You  know  what  Lorraine  lona 
thinks  the   only  wise   and  proper  life — four 
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months  of  Pall  Mail  and  eight  months  of 
Lebanon.' 

'  Eather  the  Lebanon  altogether  and  no 
Pall  Mall  or  its  congeners.' 

'  Is  not  that  only  ^pose,  M.  Syrhn  ?  After 
all,  you  could  go  to  the  Lebanon  to-morrow 
if  you  really  wished.' 

'  I  suppose  I  could.  I  believe  tliat  I  sJiall, 
though  perhaps  a  little  later  tlian  to-morrow. 
No  ;  I  do  not  jioser ;  nature  has  made  me  a 
misanthrope.' 

'  That  you  might  play  Alceste  incompar- 
ably. Well,  I  am  not  a  misanthrope.  I  like 
life,  all  forms  of  life,  from  the  talk  of  those 
old  women  at  their  garden  gates  to  the  uqws 
which  the  Foreis^n  OlRce  men  will  brinof  down 
with  them  to-night.' 

'  The  nihil  huinani  &c.  was  never  taken 
as  a  motto  by  one  who  could  more  surely 
persuade  us  to  see  divinity  in  humanity  when 
we  follow  her  steps  ! ' 

'  What  a  compliment !  It  takes  my  breath 
away.  An  Englishman  couldn't  have  said 
that.  Why  are  you  misanthropical  when  you 
can  invent  such  pretty  things  ?  ' 

'I  forget  my  misanthropy  when  I  walk 
through  this  vale  of  roses  with  Lady  AvilHon 
as  my  guide.' 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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'  You  must  have  so  many  o^uides  tliroiio^li 
so  many  vales  of  roses ! ' 

'  Perhaps  ;  but  it  is  you  I  follow.' 

'Does  he  mean  to  faire  la  cour  to  me?' 
thought  Freda,  with  a  little  offence  and  a 
vague  apprehension  united  to  a  sense  of 
pleasure  at  a  homage  which  was  new  and  of 
unusual  type. 

'  Tell  me  why  you  would  go  to  the 
Lebanon,'  she  said  aloud. 

'  Because  I  have  no  affinity  with  artificial 
life,'  he  replied.  '  I  am  a  forest  animal  chained 
at  a  banquet,  the  meats  and  drinks  of  the 
banquet  have  no  savour  to  me.  I  want  my 
native  solitude.' 

'  And  fame  ?     Has  that  no  charm  ?  ' 

'  Fame  !  I  suppose  when  some  student  of 
forgotten  things  writes  in  the  next  century  of 
the  French  actors  of  this,  I  shall  perhaps  have 
a  dozen  lines,  twenty  Hnes  less  than  Frederick 
Lemaitre,  and  twelve  less  than  the  Coque- 
lins.' 

'  You  remind  me  of  the  first  Consul's  dis- 
content. "  J'ai  pris  Bome^  Caire,  Milan,  et  si 
je  meurs  demain  je  riaurai  quune  demi-page 
dans  une  histoire  universelle  I  "  ' 

'  But  his  half-page  was  at  least  in  history. 
Players  have  no  place  in  history,  any  more 
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than  sliootiug  stars    have  a    name  in  astro- 
nomy.' 

'  You  are  very  thankless.' 

'  I  know  what  I  obtain.  Dramatic  artists 
are  like  the  doomed  rich  man  of  the  Gospel ; 
we  have  our  reward.  Xo  other  artist  perhaps 
has  a  reward  so  visible,  so  material,  so  gross ; 
our  laurel  is  touched  with  our  own  hands  as 
Petrarch  touched  his  on  the  Capitol ;  but  it  is 
a  laurel  which  is  not  evergreen :  and  when 
we  die  our  very  memory  dies  with  those 
who  saw  and  heard  us.  Our  memories  may 
have  interest  for  a  curious  scholar  like 
Jules  Jauin  or  Arsene  Houssave.  Xothingr 
more.' 

'  What  is  the  kind  of  fame  that  you  would 
care  for,  then  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any.  There 
is  a  kind  of  life  after  death  which  is  enviable ; 
such  as  Apuleius  had  in  the  city  where  I 
was  educated,  and  all  over  the  cities  of  the 
East ;  the  fame  which  bent  down  before  it 
alike  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  world,  which 
united  in  it  all  the  glories  and  all  the  forces  of 
the  pontiff,  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  teacher, 
the  seer.  Apuleius  lived  in  the  llesh  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  but  he  lives  to-day  in  the 
spirit,  in  the  mind  of  every  scholar.     Can  we 
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think  of  the  sweetness  of  Psyche  without  re- 
membering her  poet  ?  Can  we  even  hear  an 
ass  bray  in  the  streets  without  a  vague  fancy 
that  the  heart  of  Lucius  is  beating  under  his 
shaggy  skin  ?  That  is  fame,  because  it  is  in- 
dissoluble attachment  with  the  minds  of  men 
by  the  fine  threads  of  thought  which  stretch 
from  the  Africa  of  Carthage  to  the  Europe  of 
to-day.  When  I  was  very  young,'  he  continued 
after  a  pause,  '  I  had  absurd  and  gorgeous 
dreams  of  all  that  I  should  do  and  be.  I  had 
a  vague  vision  of  becoming  the  ruler  of  France  ; 
a  ming-lin^]^  of  Charlemasfne  and  Lamartine,  of 
Henri  Quatre  and  Yergniaud,  of  Mirabeau 
and  St.  Louis,  and  God  knows  what  besides. 
It  has  always  been  possible  for  a  man  of  any 
talent,  if  he  possessed  the  audacity,  to  domi- 
nate France,  and  through  France  Europe. 
Gambetta  very  nearly  did  it  by  mere  force  of 
words  ;  but  he  was  only  a  firework,  he  had  not 
the  feu  sacre,  and  he  would  have  failed  if  he 
had  not  died.  My  dream  was  much  more 
august.  I  wished  to  be  a  Kapoleon  without 
slaughter,  a  Eienzi  without  weakness,  a  Danton 
without  blood.  I  wished  to  do  for  humanity 
what  Wagner  has  done  for  music.  All  dreams, 
dreams,  absurd  dreams,  you  will  say ;  absurd 
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ludeed,  and  I  have  lived  to  play  Alceste  and 
Gaston  de  Presles  ! ' 

'  Not  absurd ;  I  understand  them/  said 
his  companion ;  and  knowing  the  story  of  his 
birth  she  could  comprehend  how  that  vague 
vision  of  empire  had  visited  his  solitary  and 
romantic  youth. 

'He  is  really  interesting,'  she  thought. 
*  What  a  pity  he  could  not  be  the  heir  of  the 
Due  d'Alger.  It  is  often  so  ;  all  the  people 
who  are  in  the  line  of  succession  so  dull,  and 
all  who  are  out  of  it  so  brilUant ! ' 

At  last  she  had  met  a  person  who  was 
wholly  unlike  others;  which  she  had  long  des- 
paired of  doing.  The  world  called  Syrlin  odd, 
affected,  and  bizarre  ;  his  indifference  to  his 
own  successes  seemed  tothemamere  studied  at- 
titude, and  his  very  sincere  modesty  appeared, 
in  one  so  celebrated,  only  an  elaborate  form  of 
vanity.  She  had  been  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  world  ;  but  she  had  ceased  to  do  so  ;  she 
agreed  rather  with  Beaufront,  that  here  was  a 
nature  cFelite,  for  whom  modern  life  was  too 
coarse  and  its  triumphs  too  meagre.  He 
wanted  the  Eome  of  Eaffaelle,  the  Ferrara 
of  Lionel  d'Este,  the  Verona  of  Catullus,  the 
Syracuse  of  Meleager. 
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*  But  surely  your  life  may  well  satisfy  you,' 
she  urged.  '  You  liave  fame,  and  the  most 
agreeable  kind  of  fame.' 

'  And  the  most  worthless  ! '  said  Syrlin, 
with  contempt  which  was  wholly  genuine. 
*  A  mere  puppet  that  they  applaud  as  they 
applaud  the  elephant  which  plays  the  cymbals 
or  the  horse  which  dances  a  minuet !  Ah, 
Madame  ! — and  I  who  dreamed  in  my  boyhood 
of  such  fame  as  a  poet  alone  enjoys  who 
haunts  the  memories  of  minds  akin  to  his,  and 
whose  words  recur  to  them  whenever  "  the 
moors  are  dark  beneath  the  moon  "  or  "  the 
spring  wind  unbinds  the  mountain  snow." 
That  kind  of  renown  is  beautiful,  and  is  well 
worth  having.  But  it  is  given  only  to  the 
poets,  to  rouse  in  others  that  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts,  a  sense  suhlime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

*Do  you  remember,'  he  said,  gathering  all 
the  memories  of  his  youthful  ideals  and  adora- 
tions as  he  spoke,  '  where  Apuleius  tells  us  of 
that  which  he  saw  on  the  threshold  of  Proser- 
pine at  the  gates  of  the  grave  ;  at  midnight  the 
sun  burning  in  its  full  giorj^-,  face  to  face  w^ith 
the  gods  of  hell  and  the  gods  of  heaven  ? 
*'  But  in  vain  do  you  hear  my  words,"  he  says 
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to  the  people,  "you  cannot  understand."  Do 
they  ever  understand  ?  "  Because  you  know 
me  as  a  poet,  must  you  think  me  a  magician  ?  " 
he  said  to  them  aloud  at  the  tribunal.  And 
to  this  day  the  common  crowds  see  an  evil 
enchantment  in  any  genius.' 

His  companion  listened  in  silence  ;  she  did 
not  understand  any  more  than  the  crowds  of 
CEa,  for  she  had  no  notion  of  what  or  of  whom 
he  was  speaking ;  but  she  liked  to  hear  him 
speak  thus,  and  she  had  sympathy  with  his 
mood  without  having  comprehension  of  his 
meaning. 

'  I  am  a  very  ignorant  woman,'  she  said 
after  a  little  while  ;  '  we  all  are  ignorant  in  our 
world,  but  I  like  to  listen  to  you.  Tell  me  a 
little  more  ;  wlio  was  your  Apuleius  ? ' 

'  Who  was  Apuleius  ?  '  said  Syrlin,  a  Httle 
disconcerted  and  mucli  surprised.  But  he 
overcame  Jiis  disappointment ;  after  all,  why 
should  a  great  lady  know  anything  except  of 
how  many  new  seats  are  likely  to  be  won  over 
by  her  party  at  the  next  general  election  ? 

With  that  picturesque  suggestion  of  which 
he  held  the  secret  in  conversation,  he  replied 
to  her  question  and  satisfied  her  curiosity, 
until  the  sorceries  of  Thessaly,  and  the  troubles 
of  the  Golden  Ass,  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
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Pastophares,  and  the  Apiileian  adoration  of 
Nature  veiled  under  the  Chaldean  cultus,  be- 
came intelligible  to  her,  if  they  could  not 
liave  for  her  anything  of  the  fascination  and 
the  eternal  and  infinite  suggestions  which 
they  possessed  for  him  by  whom  they  had 
been  studied  in  boyhood  under  the  stars  of 
Africa. 

In  the  barbaric  and  romantic  city,  once 
the  CEa  of  Apuleius,  the  boy's  imagination 
had  been  fed  on  the  mystical  lore  of  the  East, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  colour  and  its  costume 
and  its  rich  and  luscious  vegetation.  A  half 
cloistral  and  half  nomad  life  had  made  him 
dreamy  and  impressionable  to  excess,  yet 
daring,  bold,  and  taciturn.  His  Spanish 
blood  and  his  Moorish  home  had  rendered 
him  proud,  visionary,  half  barbaric,  like  this 
city  of  the  sea  where  Isis  had  been  worshipped 
in  all  her  mystical  and  amorous  rites. 

From  his  nurse,  a  Moorish  woman,  he  had 
even  imbibed  enough  of  necromancy  and  of 
superstition  to  believe  in  the  strange  legends 
which  are  still  told  with  bated  breath  at  mid- 
night in  the  town  where  Apuleius  was  once 
adored  as  a  philosopher  and  denounced  as  a 
magician. 

'  No  one  ever  talks  like  that  in  our  world, 
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except  perhaps  Lorraine  lona,'  she  thought, 
with  a  sense  of  somethmg  which  her  Hfe  had 
missed,  the  loss  of  which  made  it  poor, 
ordinary,  vacant. 

She  had  been  better  educated  than  most 
of  her  own  order,  she  could  write  a  letter 
without  grammatical  faults  in  it,  and  she 
could  write  in  moi'e  than  one  language 
grammatically ;  but  she  was  what  Syrlin 
deemed  very  ignorant. 

She  had  had  little  time  for  mental  culture 
since  her  marriage  ;  there  was  so  much  for  a 
woman  of  high  rank  to  think  of  socially  and 
politically,  that  the '  humanities '  were  able  to 
find  but  small  place  in  her  life.  She  knew  the 
dates  of  every  creation  in  the  British  Peerage  ; 
she  knew  the  precise  standing  of  every 
princeling  and  dukeling  in  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha  ;  and  she  knew  the  relative  importance 
or  insignificance  of  every  electoral  seat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge 
is  at  variance  with  the  study  of  arts  and 
letters. 

The  memories  of  Apuleius  and  (Ea,  and 
above  all  of  the  melodious  voice  of  the  artist 
who  had  spoken  of  them,  haunted  her  as  she 
went  to  her  own  rooms,  and  put  on  a  tea- 
gown    which    became    her   admirably,    with 
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golden  palms  and  silver  lilies  embroidered  on 
its  pale  blue  plush. 

Her  own  life,  her  own  opinions  and  occupa- 
tions and  interests,  seemed  to  her  very  poor 
and  pale,  and  althougli  Queenstown  met  her 
on  the  stairs  in  a  state  of  loquacious  and 
radiant  emotion  consequent  on  a  telegram 
which  he  showed  to  her,  stating  that  the 
Wharfpool  election  had  been  won  for  the 
Conservative  candidate  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-three,  she  answered  with  a  tepid 
pleasure  in  his  tidings  which  cruelly  wounded 
him,  and  said  slightingly  that  she  had  always 
been  aware  that  Wharfpool  would  prove  itself 
quite  sound. 

'  If  you  were  aware  of  it,  you  knew  more 
than  the  Carlton  or  the  Cabinet,'  said  Queens- 
town,  with  much  mortification  and  incredulity, 
folding  up  his  despised  despatch. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  down 
the  stairs,  drawing  the  trail  of  her  golden  and 
silver  embroideries  after  her.  It  was  terrible 
to  think  so,  but — despite  herself — the  Wharf- 
pool election  and  the  fussy  computations  over 
contested  polling,  seemed  very  poor,  trivial 
little  things  beside  the  mysteries  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  and  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  sun-god 
burniDg  in  the  darkness  of  the  nisht. 
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She  remembered  how  Lorraine  lona  had 
once  said  that  modern  civihsation  was 
grotesque,  insincere,  vulgar,  and  unutterably 
clumsy,  beside  the  great  vanished  civilisations 
of  the  Asian  and  African  worlds,  of  which  they 
were  merely  the  ill-executed  imitations,  and 
she  began  to  have  a  perception  of  what  he  had 
meant  when  he  had  said  it. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Freda,  have  you  heard  ?  Won 
by  twenty- three  votes,  and  Fitzurse  always  said 
we  should  only  have  a  majority  of  twenty  ! ' 
cried  Violet  Guernsey  with  the  utmost  anima- 
tion, as  Lady  Avillion  entered  the  tea-room 
a  moment  later. 

Fitzurse,  a  cousin  of  Beaufront's,  was  the 
Tory  Whip  ;  a  miracle  of  exactitude  as  a  cal- 
culating machine. 

'  Of  course  I  have  heard,'  said  Freda  coldly 
and  impatiently,  '  and  if  the  calculations  of 
Whips  were  not  so  aritlimetically  correct, 
elections  would  be  more  exciting  and  even 
perhaps  a  little  more  genuine  ;  foregone  con- 
clusions are  so  suggestive  of  manipulation.' 

'Oh!'  said  Violet  Guernsey,  too  amazed, 
too  horrified,  too  stupefied  to  say  more. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered  there  in 
little  groups  with  their  tea-cups  in  their  hands, 
gazed  at  her  with  a  similar  paralysis  of  horror, 
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doubting  their  own  senses.  Beaufront  was  the 
first  to  recover  himself. 

'  If  the  sacred  institution  of  Whips  is  to  be 
assailed,  adieu  to  the  Constitution.  Blasphemy 
against  the  gods  was  punished  by  stoning  on 
the  Acropolis.  My  dear  Freda,  you  will  be 
stoned  in  the  halls  of  the  Carlton.' 

'  A  second  Hypatia  ?  I  have  not  the 
presumption  to  fill  such  a  role,'  said  Freda, 
taking  her  tea-cup.  *ButI  do  not  consider 
our  electoral  system  very  admirable  ;  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can,  who  knows  a  little 
what  canvassing  and  the  manoeuvring 
machinery  of  the  political  clubs  really  mean 
in  the  country.' 

'  You  object  to  wire-pulKng  ? ' 

'I  object  to  American  jargon,'  replied 
Freda  very  rigidly,  as  she  heard  sweet  cadences 
of  music  come  from  the  next  room  where 
Syrlin  was  playing  to  himself  the  '  Im  der 
Walde '  of  Schumann. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

The  Duchess  of  Queenstown  that  night  had 
just  fallen  asleep  when  she  was  awakened  by 
a  knock  at  the  door  which  connected  her 
room  with  that  of  the  Duke. 

'  He  or  his  man  always  drops  his  brush, 
or  his  book,  or  something  just  when  I  am  in 
my  first  nice  sleep,'  she  thought,  as  she  said 
very  irritably,  '  You  are  always  disturbing 
me,  what  do  you  want  ?  ' 

The  Duke,  remaining  perforce  on  the  other 
side  of  the  locked  door,  said  through  the  key- 
hole with  meekness  and  humility,  '  So  very 
sorry,  dear  ;  Wootton  knocked  a  chair  down. 
I  say,  Alex,  do  tell  me,  didn't  you  think  Lady 
Avillion's  manner  very  odd  about  the  Wharf- 
pool  election  ?  So  cold  and  so  sarcastic, 
wasn't  it  ? ' 

'  Yes — no — what  do  I  care  ?  '  murmured 
his  Duchess  stupidly.  '  Do  go  to  bed  and  be 
quiet.' 

'  But  if  she  Avere  to  go  over  to    them  ? ' 
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whispered  Queenstown  with  unutterable  hor- 
ror bristhng  through  his  smothered  voice. 

'  To  the  Eadicals  ?  Freda  ?  Goodness  ! 
what  rubbish  you  talk !  There  isn't  a  politi- 
cal woman  surer  and  sounder  than  she  in  all 
England.     I  hate  her,  but  I  know  that.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  he  could ;  he  got  the 
last  Garter,'  he  replied  grumbling  and  with  a 
sigh.  The  gift  of  the  last  vacant  Garter  under 
a  previous  administration,  some  four  years 
earlier,  to  Avillion,  was  a  sore  point  with 
Queenstown,  as  he  had  always  expected  it  to 
be  given  to  himself  and  considered  that  he 
had  a  far  greater  right  to  it. 

When  fate,  fortune,  and  position  have 
given  a  man  everything  he  can  dream  of 
except  the  Garter,  the  Garter  represents  to 
him  the  sole  earthly  possession  that  is  worth  a 
straw. 

'  What  nightmare  have  you  been  dream- 
ing on  the  sofas  of  the  smoking-room  ? '  said 
his  wife  angrily.  '  Do  go  to  bed  and  keep 
quiet.  The  Avillions  ratting !  You  might 
as  w^ell  talk  of  the  Speaker  dancing  a  High- 
land fling  with  the  mace  !  Freda  only  wasn't 
interested  about  Wharfpool  because  she  is  so 
desperately  interested  in  Syrlin.  That  is  the 
truth,  if  you  want  it.' 
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'  You  don't  mean  it  ?  A  foreign  actor ! 
Good  Lord  ! '  said  the  Duke,  and  withdrew  in 
horror  to  his  couch  to  render  thanks  to 
Providence  in  his  pious  meditations  that  his 
own  wife,  however  uncomfortably  cold  to- 
wards himself,  had  none  of  these  vagaries. 

Alex  Queenstown  very  crossly  buried  her 
handsome,  petulant  young  face  under  her 
masses  of  bronze-hued  hair,  and  tried  to  re- 
cover her  banished  slumbers. 

She  had  done  her  best,  which  was  a  very 
brilliant  and  usually  victorious  best,  to  capti- 
vate Syrlin  for  herself,  and  having  failed, 
watched  her  unconscious  rival  with  a  curious 
mingling  of  envy,  anger,  and  derision.  Her 
own  intimate  studies  of  herself  told  her  that  a 
w^oman  may  seem  very  cold  to  some  men, 
principally  because  she  is  the  reverse  of  cold 
to  others.  '  George  is  quite  right,'  she 
thought,  as  her  eyelids  closed.  '  This  time 
last  year  she  would  have  cared  enormously 
about  Wharfpool,  and  now  she  doesn't  care  a 
straw.' 

Syrlin  had,  without  seeking  it,  the  fatal 
gift  of  attracting  women.  Even  to  these 
English  women  of  fashion,  disposed  to  consider 
him  eccentric,  absurd,  offensive,  the  very  un- 
conventionality  and  originality  in  him  which 
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affronted  and  affrighted  them  l)ecame  an 
irresistible  attraction,  and  made  the  perpetual 
monotony  of  type,  the  insignificance  of  ap- 
pearance, and  the  conventionality  of  utterance 
of  other  men  become  very  wearisome.  After 
the  low  bow  with  uncovered  head  with  which 
he  greeted  the  entrance  of  their  carriages  in 
the  drive,  the  stiff  short  jerk  of  the  head 
which  does  duty  as  a  bow  in  modern  London, 
seemed  unpolite  and  grotesque.  Manner  has 
so  died  out  in  England  that  there  is  scarcely 
even  any  tradition  left  of  it  ;  it  has  gone  as 
utterly  as  the  lace  ruffles  and  slender  rapiers 
of  costume,  and  does  not  even,  like  them,  re- 
appear on  a  Drawing  Eoom  day. 

But  when  it  does  reappear  it  has  still  an 
irresistible  charm  ;  it  has  the  perfume  of  the 
dead  roses  of  Marly  and  of  Sceaux,  it  has  the 
odour  of  the  gardens  of  Windsor  when  Van- 
dyke was  painter  to  the  King,  and  it  is  still 
the  sorcery  which  captivates  most  surely  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  the  taste  of  a  woman. 

The  contrast  of  the  grace  and  courtliness 
of  his  manner  to  them  with  the  unsparing 
veracities  and  the  Timon-like  rudeness  of  his 
expressed  opinions,  fascinated  them  as  what 
is  new  and  strange  and  contradictory  always 
fascinates  sated  and  inquisitive  people. 
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The  next  clay,  sitting  out  under  the  cedars 
on  the  grey  stone  terraces,  they  talked  of 
love,  as  men  and  women  are  apt  to  do  when 
they  are  together  in  pleasant  idleness. 
Opinions  on  the  subject  differed  widely,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  were  the  light,  ironical, 
disdainful  opinions  of  modern  life,  which  holds 
nothing  very  long  or  very  deeply  in  it.  SyrHn 
said  little,  but  listened  with  that  frown  upon 
his  brows  which  became  him  so  well,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  women. 

'  The  ideal  love  was  Bona's  for  Brunaro,' 
he  said  at  last,  abruptly. 

'  And  who  may  Bona  and  Brunaro  be  ? 
We  are  what  is  by  courtesy  termed  educated 
people,  but  we  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
everything,'  said  Beaufront. 

'  Oh,  if  you  do  not  know — ' 

'  If  we  do  not  know,  you  must  tell  us. 
We  await  instruction.' 

'  Tell  us,  M.  Syrlin,'  said  Freda.         : 

'  Brunaro  was  a  condottiere  in  the  only 
age  of  true  romance  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  the  Eenaissance.  Brunaro  sold  his 
talents  and  his  sword,  now  to  this  prince,  and 
now  to  the  other,  and  in  all  his  wanderings 
and  campaigns  and  adventures  was  followed 
by  his  mistress  Bona,  a  young  girl  of  Apulia. 
VOL.  ir.  f 
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She  even  rode  into  battle  with  him.  He  was 
a  victorious  free  lance  for  a  long  while,  and 
very  famous ;  then  fortune  changed  and  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  Bona  went  to  every 
sovereign  and  prince  whom  he  had  ever 
served  all  over  Italy,  and  into  France,  and  for 
eleven  years — think  of  that ! — she  passed 
from  court  to  court,  from  duchy  to  duchy, 
wearying  deaf  ears  with  reiterated  entreaties 
for  his  liberty,  and  obtaining  from  every  man 
of  power  whom  he  had  served  credentials  in 
his  honour  and  attestation  of  his  valour  and 
worth.  The  King  of  France  was  touched  by 
her  devotion  and  aided  her  as  far  as  he  could, 
and  after  eleven  years  she  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing her  lover's  release.  Brunaro  wedded 
her  when  he  left  his  prison,  and  they  both 
died  years  later  on  in  battle  side  by  side. 
That  is  what  I  call  an  ideal  love.  It  is  a 
perfectly  true  story  ;  you  can  read  all  about 
it  in  Sismondi  or  in  any  Italian  chronicle  of 
the  epoch. 

'  And  only  think,'  he  added,  '  what  travel- 
ling meant  in  those  days,  when  there  was  no 
conveyance  except  by  litters  or  mules,  when 
there  was  not  a  decent  road  nor  a  safe  one  in 
any  kingdom,  and  scarcely  a  hospice  on  any 
Alpine  pass,  and  when  to  ride  a  mile  or  two 
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from  village  to  village,  or  to  enter  any  wood 
or  thicket  was  to  carry  your  life  in  your 
hand  at  every  step.  I  confess  Bona  seems  to 
me  the  perfect  heroine  of  love,  far  beyond 
Gretchen  or  Heloise,  Juliet  or  Dona  Sol.' 

'  It  was  a  very  remarkable  constancy,' 
said  Lady  Avillion.  '  And  how  nice  of  him 
to  marry  her  ! ' 

Syrlin  looked  darkly  at  her  from  under 
his  brows  ;  it  was  not  the  way  in  which  he 
had  expected  the  story  to  touch  her. 

'  Eleven  years  ! '  said  Beaufront,  '  and  you 
say  they'd  been  at  it  campaigning  a  great 
many  years  before  that  ;  she  must  have  been 
"  getting  on  "  by  the  time  she  got  him  out  •  I 
suppose  he  didn't  mind  that.' 

'  What  a  brute  you  can  be,  Ealph  ! '  said 
Syrlin  with  disgust.  '  If  a  woman  had  done 
as  much  for  you,  would  you  look  at  her 
wrinkles  ? ' 

'  I  fear  I  should  ;  I  know  my  own  weak- 
nesses.' 

'  The  story  is  a  beautiful  one,'  said  Freda, 
'  but  it  was  possible  to  have  beautiful  stories 
in  those  days ;  it  isn't  now.  For  instance, 
suppose  Bona  had  lived  in  this  century  and 
Brunaro  had  been  Bazaine,  or  a  Nihilist,  or 
anybody  else  shut  up,  what  would  she  have  to 
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do  ?  She  would  rush  about  in  a  coupe-lit^  with 
a  maid  carrying  her  travelHng  bag  and  her 
luncheon  basket,  and  she  would  go  to  her 
own  legation  in  each  city,  and  button-hole 
her  ministers,  and  beg  and  pray  for  private 
audiences,  and  all  the  Legations  would  say, 
"  Oh,  there  is  tliat  dreadful  woman  again  !  " 
and  all  the  Silver-sticks  at  all  the  courts  would 
hate  the  very  sight  of  her !  I  ask  you,  my 
dear  M.  Syrlin,  what  possible  romance  would 
there  be  in  it  ?  And  yet  the  woman's  devotion 
might  be  just  as  true  and  as  great ;  only  she 
would  be  mixed  up  with  sleeping-cars,  and 
hotels,  and  sandwiches,  and  waterproofs,  and 
telegrams,  and  newspapers,  and  all  the  vul- 
garity of  these  times,  until  she  would  look 
perfectly  commonplace ! ' 

'  That  is  quite  true,'  said  Beaufront. 
'  Even  when  we  go  into  the  heart  of  Asia  or 
the  extreme  of  the  Poles  we  take  Liebig's 
extract  and  a  pocket  filter  with  us,  and  con- 
trive to  look  supremely  ridiculous.  Comfort 
and  science  have  killed  romance,  as  they  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  killing  heroism.' 

A  little  later  Sj^rlin  found  himself  alone 
beside  Lady  Avillion. 

'  Why  did  you  say  that  it  was  good  of  him 
to  marry  her  ? '  he  asked  abruptly. 
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'  Who,  your  Brunaro  ? '  she  asked  with 
amusement.  '  Well  I  thought  it  was.  Men 
are  not  often  grateful  in  that  way,  nor  do 
they  often  admit  that  a  woman's  constancy  is 
worth  much  ;  they  would  generally  rather  be 
without  it.' 

'  You  judge  by  the  men  of  your  world.' 

'  One  must  judge  most  things  by  one's  own 
generation.  I  fear  my  remarks  were  not  a  la 
hauteur  for  your  enthusiasm  for  Bona,  but 
indeed  I  admire  her  as  much  as  you  could 
wish.' 

'  All  Italian  chronicles  are  full  of  poems 
of  that  sort ;  one  wishes  Shakespeare  had 
known  more  of  them.  The  story  of  Immelda 
and  Bonifazio,  the  lovers  of  Bologna,  is  more 
fitted  for  a  poet  than  the  story  of  Eomeo  and 
Juliet.  The  fault  in  art  of  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet " 
is  that  it  has  climax  and  anti-climax.' 

'  Tell  me  the  Bologna  story.' 

'  Some  day,  when  you  are  alone,  if  you 
ever  are  so.  But  I  think  you  have  V esprit 
goiiailleiir,  Madame  ;  it  is  the  malady  of  our 
society,  like  dyspepsia.' 

'  Well,  we  have  not  any  serious  or  passion- 
ate feelings  in  our  day ;  is  it  not  Taine  who 
says  that  our  sorrows  now  are  all  trivial  and 
personal ;    financial  for   the  most  part ;    that 
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we  are  worried  by  at  great  many  things,  but 
are  pained  by  very  few  ?  ' 

Syrlin  looked  at  her  and  hesitated  a 
moment;  then  he  said  abruptly,  'Nature 
meant  you  to  feel  very  deeply.  Lady  AvilHon.' 

She  was  astonished.  '  How  he  recurs  to 
personalities  i '  she  thought  impatiently  ;  '  it  is 
such  a  fault  with  all  artists.' 

'Why  have  you  let  the  world  lay  your 
soul  asleep  ? '  he  pursued. 

He  seemed  to  her  very  rude. 

'  What  can  you  possibly  know  of  my 
soul  ?  '  she  said  coldly.  '  I  am  not  myself  the 
least  sure  that  I  have  one  at  all.  At  all 
events  I  have  no  time  to  think  about  it.' 

'  That  is  your  misfortune,'  said  Syrlin,  and 
said  no  more. 

'  My  dear  Ealph,  if  your  hero  were  not  so 
handsome  he  would  be  wholly  intolerable,' 
she  said  that  evening  to  her  cousin.  '  One 
feels  that  he  is  taking  the  diagnosis  of  one's 
mental  and  moral  state  the  whole  time  one  is 
in  his  society  ;  that  is  why  I  detest  your  friends 
the  artists.  They  regard  every  human  being 
as  material  for  a  study  d'apres  nature^  an  etude 
psychologique,  or  something  of  the  sort.  People 
of  the  world  at  any  rate  may  like  or  may  dis- 
like you,  but  they  have  the  decency  to  conceal 
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the  conclusions  to  which  they  may  have  come 
concerning  you.' 

'  Every  true  artist  is  candid  to  imprudence  ; 
I  like  it  myself,'  said  Beaufront.  '  I  cannot 
endure  that  eternal  universal  sea  of  whitewash 
in  which  society  makes  one  drown  all  one's 
loves  and  hatreds  with  equal  equanimity. 
"  Dehghted  to  see  you  "  one  has  to  say  to  the 
bore  whom  we  are  longing  to  kick :  what 
more  could  we  say  to  our  brother  come  home 
from  a  campaign  ?  ' 

'It  is  always  good  breeding  to  seem 
pleased,'  said  Freda,  '  and  the  whitewash,  as 
you  call  it,  is  as  necessary  in  society  as  it  is 
in  a  hospital.  Your  friend  Syrlin  would  say 
to  the  bore, '^  AUez-vous-en,  imbecile ! ''  With 
the  "  delighted  to  see  you  "  the  bore  is  not 
hurt  in  his  feelings,  and  you  probably  get 
away  from  his  boredom  much  quicker  by 
your  courtesy.' 

'It's  damnable  hypocrisy,  like  all  the 
bunkum  of  society.' 

'  My  dear  Ealph,  when  you  are  with  me 
please  talk  English  and  do  not  swear;  Mrs. 
Laurence  may  indulge  you  in  bad  language, 
I  do  not.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Beaufront  sulkily, 
'  and  in  return,  let  me  ask  you  to  leave  Mrs. 
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Laurence's  name  alone.     You  are  the  only 
person  in  society  who  does  not  respect  her.' 

'  She  is  very  rich,'  said  his  cousin  with  an 
unkind  accent.  '  Money  is  the  supreme  puri- 
fier. It  is  like  the  sacred  fires  of  Asia,  it 
purges  all  taint.  It  is  the  only  divine  essence 
that  society  recognises.' 

'  And  we  grovel  like  hogs  with  our  god  !  ' 
said  lona,  as  he  joined  them  with  Syrlin. 
'  What  new  things  does  any  rich  man  do  ? 
Perhaps  he  gives  you  Tokai  at  dinner — per- 
haps he  wins  the  Derby — perhaps  he  buys  a 
steam  yacht  with  all  modern  improvements 
and  goes  round  the  world  to  die  of  fever  at 
the  antipodes — but  anything  new  he  never 
does  ;  he  cannot ;  all  the  conditions  of  mo- 
dern life  forbid  it ;  he  must  content  himself 
with  buying  old  china  and  growing  prize 
peaches.' 

'  If  I  were  very  rich,'  said  Syrlin,  '  if  I 
were  very  rich,  Lady  Avillion,  I  should  search 
for  Carthage  and  uncover  it.' 

'  Would  you  ?  '  said  lona.  '  There  is  some- 
thing profane  in  excavations  ;  they  disturb 
the  dead,  it  is  like  rifling  a  sepulchre.  If  I 
were  rich  I  would  buy  a  large  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  build  myself  a  palace  of 
white  marble  in  the  heart  of  a  virgin  forest.' 
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'  Merchantmen  and  missionaries  would  find 
you  out  and  spoil  your  Paradise.  There  is 
no  solitude  now  where  the  traders  in  gin  and 
gospel  do  not  come.' 

'  If  the  island  were  mine  I  would  erect  on 
it  that  seigneurial  privilege  of  the  middle  ages 
une  bonne  petite  poteiice  from  which  intruders 
could  be  set  swinging.' 

'  There  is  plenty  of  work  that  the  honne 
petite  potence  could  do  with  advantage  at 
home?  '  said  Beaufront.  '  But,  unfortunately, 
modern    squeamishness   forbids   the    general 


usage. 


'  Modern  feeling  is  mawkish  over  what  it 
sees,  and  hard  as  stones  to  what  it  does  not 
see,'  answered  lona.  '  It  sees  a  child  caned 
by  a  schoolmaster,  and  goes  into  hysterics ; 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  are  dwarfed, 
poisoned,  cretinised,  and  cursed  in  factories 
and  mines  and  engine-rooms,  it  does  not  care. 
A  single  rioter  is  killed  by  a  policeman  or 
gendarme,  it  shrieks  and  tears  its  hair ;  hun- 
dreds of  soldiers  die  of  disease  and  miasma 
in  pestilential  camps  in  Egypt  or  Massowah, 
Tonkin  or  Burmah,  it  does  not  care.  It  is 
not  really  life  or  death  which  moves  it,  only 
something  which  happens  to  catch  its  eye.' 

'  Well,  we  are  all  like  that,  you  know,'  said 
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Freda.  '  I  read  this  morning  of  a  hundred 
people  burnt  by  a  railway  accident  on  the 
Pacific  lines,  and  it  did  not  make  me  enjoy  my 
chocolate  less  ;  but  in  the  gardens  I  saw  a  cat 
kill  a  field-mouse,  catch  it,  and  claw  it,  and 
pull  its  head  ofi"  alive,  and  it  made  me  feel 
quite  wretched.  I  suppose  that  is  because  I 
am  so  very  modern,  my  heart  is  only  reach- 
able through  my  eyes.  I  was  sorry  of  course, 
when  I  thought  about  it,  for  the  people  on 
the  Pacific  Eailway  ;  but  for  the  field-mouse 
I  could  have  wept,  I  could  have  killed  its 
murderer.' 

'  Your  mouse  should  be  immortalised  with 
Lesbia's  sparrow  and  Corinne's  parrot,'  said 
Guernsey. 

'  I  wish  a  cat  would  kill  me,'  said  Beau- 
front,  '  if  you  would  weep  for  me.  There  are 
large  cats  called  tigers  in  Lahore.  One  very 
nearly  ate  me  up  once.  You  make  me  wish 
to  seek  Lahore  again.' 

Syrlin  said  nothing  at  all. 

When  Lady  Avillion  went  to  dress  for 
dinner  that  night  she  found  an  envelope  which 
had  not  come  by  post,  lying  on  the  table 
before  the  mirror.  Inside  it  was  a  sheet  of 
the  Heronsmere  note-paper,  and  on  the  paper 
were  written  some  lines  of  verse. 
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My  Lady  weeps  !     A  little  mouseling  grey, 
Born  in  the  furrow,  cradled  in  the  corn, 

Content  in  simple  pleasures,  dies  to-day. 
And  by  its  slaughter  dims  the  joyous  morn  ; 

All  cold  and  empty  leaves  its  russet  nest, 

Where  stalk  and  leaf  were  folded  for  its  rest. 

My  Lady  weeps !     The  harvest  rodent  small 
Has  reached  a  height  we  never  dare  to  sight. 

Has  touched  a  soul  removed  from  us  all 

In  its  chaste  stillness.     Ah,  dear  God  !  to-night. 

Give  me  death  too,  if  honoured  by  one  sigh 

From  that  calm  breast  wherein  no  love  doth  lie. 

The  first  impression  of  Freda  Avillion  on 
reading  the  hnes  was  that  it  was  an  un- 
warrantable and  intolerable  impertinence  to 
have  sent  them  to  her  ;  her  next  was  that  of 
a  vivid  pleasure  in  this  impertinence  for  which 
she  was  angry  with  herself.  Her  maid,*  a 
Parisienne,  looked  at  her  with  curiosity  as 
she  stood  before  her  mirror  with  the  sheet  of 
note-paper  in  her  hand ;  the  maid  knew  that 
the  servant  of  '  le  beau  Syrlin '  had  brought 
that  envelope  to  the  door  of  her  apartments, 
and  there  was  an  expression,  a  changing  wave 
of  expression  on  her  mistress's  countenance, 
which,  though  the  woman  had  been  long  in 
her  service,  she  had  never  seen  there. 

'  If  Miladi  would  only  take  up  a  fancy  for 
anyone  it  would  be  so  much  more  agreeable 
for  us,'  thought  this  maid,  who  was  not  by 
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nature  a  scrupulous  or  serious  person,  and 
found  Lady  Avillion's  service  profoundly  un- 
interesting and  unromantic. 

Freda  read  the  lines  once,  twice,  thrice, 
then  she  threw  the  paper  aside,  and  said 
curtly  to  her  waiting  woman  : 

'Make  haste,  the  second  bell  has  rung.' 
Whilst  her  hair  was  being  brushed  out 
and  coiled  round  about  her  proud  head  with 
a  comb  of  diamonds  holding  up  its  abundance, 
the  lines  she  had  read  three  times  and  per- 
fectly remembered  were  in  lier  mind  very 
vividly.  She  could  not  dismiss  them  from  it, 
and  she  could  not  decide  how  to  treat  them. 
To  have  sent  them  at  all  was  insolent,  auda- 
cious, altogether  wrong ;  but  to  keep  silence 
about  them  would  seem  to  make  an  accepted 
secret  out  of  them,  and  that  surely  would 
never  do,  she  said  to  herself ;  it  would  flatter 
him  intolerably,  and  would  misrepresent  her 
own  annoyance  at  them  most  mischievously. 
The  only  way  to  make  them  harmless  would 
be  to  make  them  public.  It  was  an  imperti- 
nence, a  great  piece  of  audacity  and  pre- 
sumption. It  was  only  excusable  because  the 
offender  was  a  man  of  genius  ;  people  of  genius 
are  never  quite  responsible  for  their  actions. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  treat  it,  she  de- 
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cided  ;  and  that  way  she  took  when  she  went 
down  to  dinner. 

'  M.  Syrhn  has  sent  me  some  verses  on  my 
dead  mouse,'  she  said  with  a  smile,  and  in  a 
very  audible  tone  ;  'but  he  is  as  cruel  as  I  am, 
for  he  has  said  nothing  whatever  about  the 
poor  people  burnt  on  the  Pacific  Eailway  ;  the 
mouse  touched  his  pity  too  and  the  passengers 
did  not.  Your  lines  are  really  charming,'  she 
added,  and  turned  to  their  author.  '  Thanks 
so  much  ;  how  pretty  they  would  be  set  to 
music' 

Syrlin  heard  with  irritation  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  a  flush  of  colour  rose  for  a  moment 
over  his  face.  He  had  not  expected  to  have 
his  imprudent  lines  made  public  in  so  merciless 
a  manner. 

'  Auriol  shall  sing  them,'  she  continued, 
and  she  held  the  paper  on  which  they  were 
written  to  that  gifted  songster,  who  was 
amongst  the  guests  of  Heronsmere;  '  he  is  so 
very  clever  at  musical  improvisation  ;  he  will 
give  them  to  us  after  dinner.' 

Syrlin  intercepted  the  paper  before  Auriol 
could  take  it  from  her  and  tore  it  into  frag- 
ments. 

'  Auriol  can  rhyme  for  himself,'  he  said 
coldly,  '  and  I  will  sing  you  my  own  verses.' 
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Auriol  looked  perplexed,  and  with  the 
quick  instinct  of  an  artist  discerned  that 
something  was  wrong  with  his  friend.  Freda 
Avillion  raised  her  eyebrows  with  a  slight, 
very  slight  suggestion  of  contemptuous  sur- 
prise, and  spoke  to  her  cousin  about  the 
time  the  express  train  passed  through  the 
little  private  station  of  Heronsmere,  only 
pausing  there  if  it  had  been  telegraphed  for 
by  him. 

'  I  hoped  to  stay  another  day,'  she  added, 
'  but  I  find  I  must  go  to-morrow.' 

'  Have  you  had  any  telegrams  ?  '  he 
asked. 

She  seemed  not  to  hear  the  question,  and 
they  passed  into  the  dining-hall. 

Throughout  the  dinner  Syrlin  realised  the 
epithet  so  often  given  to  him  of  le  heau 
tenebreux ;  he  said  very  little  and  his  great 
dark  eyes  were  veiled  and  sombre.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  she  had  put  upon  him 
a  public  affront.  The  lines  had  been  humble, 
veiled,  delicate,  insignificant  enough  to  have 
escaped  such  chastisement.  He  understood 
that  she  had  inflicted  it  to  make  him  feel  that 
she  would  have  no  private  intelligence  with 
him  even  about  a  trifle. 

'  What  was  in  your  verses  that  I  might 
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not  see  tliein?'  asked  Auriol  of  him  after 
dinner  when  the  ladies  were  gone. 

'  What  is  there  in  any  verses  ? '  said  Syrhn  ; 
'just  so  much  as  the  reader  puts  in  them — no 
more.' 

'  What  did  my  lady  put  into  yours  ?  ' 

'An  offence  I  suppose.  But  I  will  sing 
them  myself,  and  you  will  see  what  you  think 
of  them.' 

Beaufront  overhearing,  looked  at  him 
and  was  about  to  speak,  then  checked  him- 
self. 

They  always  met  after  dinner  in  what  was 
called  the  Gobelins  Eoom  ;  a  long  gallery  hung 
with  very  gay  Watteau  scenes  in  Gobelin 
tapestry  and  the  furniture  covered  with  embroi- 
dered white  silk  which  repeated  the  light  and 
lively  colour  of  the  walls.  From  the  ceiling 
hung  chandeliers  of  old  Murano  glass,  and  the 
whole  apartment  was  brilliantly  gay  and 
smiling,  inundated  with  light  in  which  the 
fair  skins  of  the  handsome  women  assembled 
there  shone  radiantly. 

'M.  de  Syrlin,  you  said  you  would  sing,' 
said  one  of  them. 

'  Not  here ;  not  yet,'  said  Syrhn  almost 
rudely.     Women  always  liked  his  rudeness. 

'  Oh  yes,  yes,  now  ! '  said  the  Duchess,  and 
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all  the  ladies  there  except  Freda  Avillion 
added  their  entreaties  and  commands. 

Syrlin  looked  at  her  once,  then  with  a 
reluctance  which  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  disguise  walked  to  one  of  the 
windows,  pushed  aside  its  curtains,  opened 
the  shutters,  and  threw  the  glass  door  open 
to  the  warm  and  humid  and  moonless  night 
without. 

'  Allow  me ;  I  can  never  sing  a  note  in  a 
room  shut  up,'  he  said  curtly ;  as  he  let  in 
the  damp  sweet-scented  hawthorn-haunted 
fresh  air. 

The  fragrance  of  the  damp  gardens  and 
woods  was  borne  into  the  perfumed  gallery  ; 
he  took  up  Auriol's  lute,  seated  himself  by 
the  open  door,  with  his  profile  showing  pale 
and  clear  against  the  darkness  beyond,  and 
after  a  moment's  silence  began  to  tune  the 
chords.  Freda  Avillion  listened  with  a  sense 
of  expectation  and  offence.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  would  dare  to  sing  what  he  had 
written  to  her? 

But  Syrlin,  with  the  dark  gardens  behind 
him,  sang  in  his  own  language  some  lines 
which  he  improvised,  as  he  did  the  music  to 
which  he  set  them  ;  an  air  soft  and  wild  and 
sad,  such  as  he  had  heard  wandering  gitanos 
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sing  in  the  lustrous  nights  of  spring  in  that 
ruined  palace  garden  of  his  Moorish  home. 
He  had  one  of  those  voices  which  are  a 
melody  in  their  slightest  utterance. 

A  HoLYROOD  jadis,  a  I'lieureux  mois  de  mai, 
La  Reine,  en  promenade  avec  un  troupeau  gai, 
Regardait  la  souris,  defaillante,  blessee, 
Tombee  aux  dents  perQants  d'une  chatte  cendree. 
Et  la  Reine  pleurait ! 

Hautaine  majeste,  la  dame  sans  merci, 
Sans  sourciller  jamais,  a  I'echafaud  signait 
Le  troubadour  frangais,  impetueux,  hardi, 
Qui  I'aimait  follement,  et  de  le  dire  osait  : 
Le  luthier  tombait  occis  a  ses  genoux, 
Un  pauvre  rossignol,  foudroye  par  I'eclair, 
Tue  quand  il  chantait,  pour  calmer  le  courroux 
Des  grands  et  fiers  jaloux  eperdus  pour  la  chair 
De  la  grande  sorciere  ! 

Le  cadavre  souillait  I'liermine  du  manteau, 
Inacheves  restaient  madrigal  et  rondeau, 
La  Reine  souriait  ! 

Les  jouvenceaux  gaillards  de  tons  ses  trois  royaumeS; 
Gentils  chevaliers,  superbes  gentilshommes, 
Versaient  leur  sang  azur  en  flots  sans  esperance, 
Ne  cherchant  qu'un  regard  royal  en  recompense  ; 
D^voues  amoureux,  glorieux  fils  des  preux, 
Elle  faisait  mourir,  ne  disant  que  '  Je  veux  !  ' 
Froidement  souriant,  riant  de  son  beau  rire. 
Pas  un  seul  hesitait,  ni  pensait  la  maudire 
Quand  la  Reine  riait ! 

VOL.  n.  G 
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XJn  envoi  de  sa  main  les  mandait  au  trepas, 
Le  triste  defile  des  morts  suivait  ses  pas. 
Ses  f ols  amants  tombaient,  dormaient  d'un  dur  sommeil : 
Nul  clairon  du  palais  ne  sonnait  leur  rdveil ; 
Sanglants,  nieurtris,  glace's,  ils  restaient  ouLlies, 
Par  elle  abandonnes,  sans  larmes,  sans  pitie, 
Le  chardon  des  marais  seme  sur  leur  tombeau, 
Leur  requiem  chant e  du  milan,  du  corbeau  : 
Et  la  Heine  riait  ! 

Pourtant  a  Holy  rood,  par  I'heureux  mois  de  mai, 
Marie,  a  qui  la  mort  ne  fut  qu'un  jouet  gai, 
Yoyant  couler  le  sang,  innocent,  maigrelet, 
Rougissant,  mouillant,  I'odoreux  serpolet, 
Pleurait,  elle  pleurait  ! 

The  verses  were  a  mere  thought  of  the 
moment,  impoHshed  and  unstudied,  but  sung 
as  Syrhn  sang  them  to  the  lute,  with  a  world 
of  unspoken  meaning  and  suggestions  burning 
through  the  words,  they  thrilled  every 
feminine  soul  amongst  his  audience  with  a 
strange  sense  of  mingled  guiltiness,  regret,  and 
vague  desire. 

Everyone  present  looked  at  Lady  Avillion, 
but  she  was  conscious  of  that  general  scrutiny 
and  was  prepared  for  it.  She  listened  with 
a  slight  cold  smile,  as  he  had  said  that  Mary 
Stuart  listened  to  the  trampling  of  armed 
men.  When  the  last  words  of  the  song  had 
died  off  into  air,  she  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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'  What  a  magician  is  genius  !  I  said  that 
a  cat  killed  a  mouse  this  afternoon,  and  lo  !  M. 
Syrlin  has  built  up  out  of  it  a  whole  charming 
romance.  Only  I  do  wish  that  he  would  not 
sing  and  say  unkind  things  of  Mary  Stuart ;  it 
is  not  fair  ;  I  believe  that  she  was  the  most 
calumniated  woman  who  ever  suffered  from 
living  in  an  uncongenial  atmosphere.  Eizzio, 
we  know,  was  old  and  ugly,  Darnley  an 
idiot,  Bothwell  a  brute,  and  I  dare  say,  if 
we  really  knew,  Chastelard  was  a  mere 
coxcomb  who  was  exceedingly  boastful  and 
troublesome.  But  the  song,  as  a  song,  is 
charming,  and  I  am  greatly  honoured  to 
have  been  even  the  indirect  means  of  in- 
spiring it.' 

In  herself  she  was  exceedingly  offended. 
The  verses  he  had  sung  were  not  the  verses 
which  he  had  sent  to  her,  and  he  knew  it  and 
she  knew  it,  and  she  was  forced  in  that  way 
to  have  some  secret  in  common  with  him ;  it 
was  a  very  slight  secret,  still  it  was  one,  and  its 
existence  irritated  her. 

Syrlin  listened  with  a  very  dark  shadow 
on  his  face.  He  was  too  utterly  an  artist  to  be 
completely  a  man  of  the  world ;  his  feelings 
were  unbroken  horses  which  ran  away  with 
him,  and  over  which  he  had  little  controL  He 
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gave  tlie  lute  to  Auriol.  '  Sing  you  ;  it  is  not 
my  province,'  lie  said  curtly. 

'If  Mary  Stuart  liad  only  lived  in  our  time/ 
said  Freda,  continuing  her  subject, '  she  would 
have  written  a  diary  and  told  us  all  about 
these  gentlemen.  Perhaps  it  was  not  at  all 
her  fault  that  they  died  or  fought.  A  great 
many  of  them  hated  the  Presbyterians  and  a 
great  many  of  them  hated  the  Tudors,  and  if 
they  could  have  got  the  English  throne  for 
her,  what  a  "  good  time  "  they  would  have  had 
themselves  !  Chastelard  I  dare  say  did  adore 
her  really,  but  it  might  not  be  her  fault ;  per- 
haps she  was  kind  to  him,  and  he  was  con- 
ceited, and  the  scaffold  did  not  mean  very 
much  in  those  days  ;  it  was  hardly  more  to 
them  to  call  the  guards  than  it  is  to  us  to  tell 
the  servants  that  we  don't  receive  so-and-so 
any  more.' 

Everyone  laughed  except  Syrlin  and 
Beaufront ;  the  former  was  silently  turn- 
ing over  Auriol's  music,  the  latter  said 
impatiently : 

'  Not  to  be  received  by  you,  Freda,  would 
certainly  be  a  sentence  of  death  ;  still  it  would 
be  scarcely  as  irrevocable  as  the  axe.  You 
might  yourself  repent  and  relent,  or — to  sug- 
gest it  is  sacrilege,  but  it  is  possible — your 
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exiled  one  might  console  himself  at  some  more 
hospitable  door  ;  whereas  Chastelard,  his  head 
once  cut  off,  could  find  no  compassionate  hand 
to  put  it  on  again.' 

'  Of  course  I  know  that,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  headsman  seemed  to  them  in 
those  days  anything  more  than  our  groom  of 
the  chambers  seems  to  us.' 

'  Certainly  he  kept  the  way  clear,'  said 
Beaufront  grimly,  '  and  he  cut  short  all  those 
complications  which  nowadays  get  into  the 
newspapers.' 

Meanwhile  the  Duchess  of  Queenstown, 
with  lovely  humid  eyes,  was  saying  persua- 
sively to  Syrlin  : 

'  You  must  give  me  a  copy  of  those  verses, 
and  write  me  down  the  music — yes,  yes — you 
must ! ' 

'  I  have  already  forgotten  both  words  and 
air,'  said  Syrlin  with  impatience. 

'  Forgotten  them  !     Impossible  ! ' 

'  Very  possible  ;  I  never  remember  what  I 
improvise.' 

'  Improvise  ?  The  music  I  suppose  ?  But 
you  sent  the  verses  to  Lady  Avilhon  before 
dinner  ?  ' 

'  I  have  forgotten  both  the  verses  and  the 
music,'  he  repeated  obstinately.     '  They  were 
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rubbisli ;  forget  likewise  that  you  heard 
them.' 

'  Mary  Stuart,'  said  lona,  '  was  the  sorciere 
eternelle,  the  type  of  the  woman  who 
magnetises  men,  for  whom  they  weep,  for 
whom  they  die,  for  whom  often  they  perish  in 
a  madhouse  or  find  a  suicide's  grave.  I  do 
not  beheve  that  she  was  cruel,  as  Syrlin 
thinks  ;  she  was  merely  irresistibly  seductive, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing.' 

'  You  make  me  so  jealous,  Duchess,'  said 
Auriol,  who  was  always  good-natured  and 
ready  to  smooth  a  ruffled  temper  or  bridge 
over  an  awkward  moment.  '  Let  me  sing  you 
some  verses  of  Gerard  de  Nerval's  that  I  made 
music  for  last  w^eek.  They  are  very  simple, 
but  they  embody  just  the  vague  kind  of  in- 
distinct memory  that  comes  to  one  on  a  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  some  w^arm  old  chateau 
garden.' 

And  he  touched  a  chord  or  two  of  the 
lute  and  sang  in  his  sweet,  sensitive,  far- 
reaching  tenor  voice : 

II  est  nil  air  pour  qui  je  donnerai 
Tout  Rossini,  tout  Mozart,  et  tout  Weber, 
Un  air  tres  vieux,  languissant  et  funebre, 
Qui  pour  moi  seul  a  des  charmes  secrets. 
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Or,  chaque  fois  que  je  viens  I'entenclre, 

De  deux  cents  ans  mon  ame  rajeunit ; 

C'est  sous  Louis  Treize  ;  et  je  crois  voir  s'etendre 

TJn  chateau  vert  que  le  soleil  jaunit. 

Puis  un  chateau  de  brique  aux  coins  de  pierre, 
Aux  vitraux  teints  de  rougeatres  couleurs, 
Ceint  de  grands  pares,  avec  une  riviere 
Baignant  ses  pieds,  qui  coule  entre  des  fleurs, 

Puis  une  dame,  a  sa  haute  fenetre, 
Blonde,  aux  yeux  noirs,  en  ses  habits  anciens. 
Que  dans  une  autre  existence  peut-etre, 
J'ai  deja  vue — et  done  je  me  souviens  ! 

Auriol  was  celebrated  in  salons  and  was 
a  great  and  even  a  perfect  singer,  and  well 
beloved  by  women ;  but  all  the  beauty  of  his 
voice,  and  of  the  half  sad,  half  playful  strain 
of  his  melody,  could  not  banish  from  the 
memories  of  the  ladies  listening  to  him  the 
more  sombre  and  menacing  pathos  of  '  La 
Keine  pleurait.'  Perhaps  because  Auriol  sang 
to  them  often  and  Syrlin  had  never  done  so 
before ;  perhaps  because  their  curiosity  had 
been  excited  by  the  latter,  and  their  sense 
aroused  of  something  concealed  yet  suggested, 
which  was  to  be  discovered  by  those  who  had 
the  key  to  it  in  his  verses ;  perhaps  merely 
because  all  popular  favour  is  fickle  and  ca- 
pricious, the  groups  in  the  drawing-room  of 
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Heronsmere  listened  with  diminished  interest 
to  the  famous  tenor. 

'  You  beat  me  even  on  my  own  ground,' 
murmured  Auriol  to  his  friend,  '  and  it  is  not 
fair,  because  I  cannot  act,  and  so  can  never 
rival  you  in  yours.' 

'  You  are  a  great  musician,  I  am  only  a 
street-singer,'  said  Syrlin,  petulantly. 

'  A  street  singer  !  '  repeated  Auriol  with 
laughter  ;   '  who  were  your  singing  masters  ?  ' 

'  Spanish  gipsies,'  said  Syrlin,  and  spoke 
the  truth. 

'  I  wish  they  had  been  mine,'  said  the 
generous  artist. 

'  Sing  again ;  sing  us  Spanish  songs, 
Moorish  songs,  French  songs,  any  songs,' 
said  the  ladies,  all  the  ladies  except  Freda 
Avillion. 

But  Syrlin  was  obdurate,  he  would  sing 
no  more  that  night. 

He  said  nothing,  but  walked  through  the 
doorway  into  the  gardens,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

'  I  am  glad  he  has  shut  the  door  at  last,' 
said  Freda  with  impatience  ;  '  for  us  all  to 
have  sore  throats  would  be  an  excessive  pay- 
ment for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  sweet 
singing.     Auriol  is  more  reasonable  ;  he  does 
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not  require  to  inhale  fogs  to  receive  inspira- 
tion.' 

'  You  are  very  ungrateful,  Freda,'  said 
Yiolet  Guernsey,  with  a  smile. 

'  Like  Mary  Stuart  ?  I  am  not  at  all 
like  Mary  Stuart ;  I  think  if  I  liad  been 
she,  I  sliould  have  won  my  crown  of 
England.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  would,'  said  Beaufront, 
but  his  tone  robbed  the  words  of  any  compli- 
ment. 

'  Why  are  you  sure  I  should  ? ' 

'  Because  you  wouldn't  have  wasted  your 
time  on  poets  and  artists,  and  such  small  fry ; 
and  you  would  have  won  over  Cecil,  and  shut 
up  Elizabeth  in  a  Protestant  nunnery,  and 
made  John  Knox  hear  mass  at  Westminster 
and  dance  a  saraband  at  Windsor,  and  had 
your  own  way  altogether  from  the  Hebrides 
to  the  Needles.' 

'  Thank  you  for  your  flattering  estimate,' 
said  his  cousin,  who  was  displeased  at  it,  and 
in  her  own  thoughts  violently  angered  at  the 
song  which  had  been  sung  and  at  the  conjectures 
and  curiosities  which  she  knew  it  was  arousing 
in  the  breasts  of  her  discreet  and  well-bred 
friends. 

'  Artists  are  always  affected,'  she  said  to 
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herself ;  '  their  impromptus  are  hke  some 
people's  witticisms,  carefully  prepared  and 
learnt  by  heart,  and  laid  up  in  lavender  till 
occasion  arises  to  use  them.' 

But  her  conscience  smote  her  at  this 
ungenerous  and  unjust  thought  ;  she  did  not 
believe  what  she  tried  to  cheat  herself  into 
the  idea  that  she  believed.  Syrlin  had  many 
faults  ;  he  might  even  have  no  ordinary 
arrogance,  and  some  overstrained  suscepti- 
bilities, and  much  unwise  impulse  and  quickly 
irritated  temper,  but  she  felt  that  he  was  false 
in  nothing ;  he  was  transparently  and  even 
foolishly  sincere  both  in  feeling  and  expression. 
She  was  angered  against  him  ;  what  he  had 
written  and  what  he  had  sung  was  insolent, 
audacious,  romantic,  absurd,  unwarranted, 
unjustifiable ;  but  then  he  was  a  man  of 
genius  ;  that  might  be  pardoned  in  him  which 
in  another  man,  made  of  mere  common  clay, 
would  have  been  insufferable. 

His  words  had  offended  her  in  every  way  ; 
by  their  suggestion,  their  implication,  their 
presumption  ;  above  all  by  the  sort  of  semi- 
secrecy  which  they  had  created  between  him 
and  herself,  and  which  he  had  seemed  to 
claim  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  greatly  to  her 
indignation. 
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'  And  as  if  I  were  the  least  like  Mary- 
Stuart  ! '  she  thought,  as  she  sat  in  the  silence 
of  her  bedroom,  whilst  the  wax  candles 
burned  low  in  their  sockets.  The  want  of 
romance  in  modern  existence  had  always 
made  her  vaguely  desire  to  meet  with 
romance  ;  but  now  that  she  did  meet  with 
it,  it  displeased  her  ;  it  was  impetuous,  tact- 
less, presuming,  embarrassing  ;  it  was  like 
the  gust  of  warm  west  wind  from  the  Channel 
waters  and  the  dewy  woods  which  had  blown 
into  the  drawing-room  when  Syrlin  had 
thrown  open  the  glass  door  and  let  in  the 
night  air.  The  wind  had  been  fresh  and 
fragrant,  but  with  suggestions  of  storm  in  it ; 
and  it  had  blown  out  some  of  the  lights, 
rudely  shaken  the  fragile  Murano  chandeliers, 
and  stirred  the  laces  and  curls  of  the  startled 
ladies. 

Yet  it  was  a  pity  the  verses  should  be 
lost ;  she  remembered  them  now,  and  she 
would  have  forgotten  them  in  the  morning ; 
so,  after  some  twenty  minutes  of  hesitation, 
she  drew  some  paper  to  her  and  wrote  them 
down ;  both  those  he  had  burned  and  those 
he  had  sung.  Her  memory  was  retentive, 
and  her  attention  to  political  life  had  trained 
it  to  the  rapid  recollection  of  what  she  had 
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heard.     When  they  were  written  she  locked 
up  the  sheets  in  a  letter  box. 

'  Et  la  Reinepleuraitl '  she  murmured  with 
a  smile  ;  but  there  was  a  dimness  in  her  own 
eyes  as  she  smiled. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 

The  next  day  she  went  to  London.  There  is 
no  better  antidote  for  romance  tlian  London  : 
its  atmosphere  of  practical  pohtics  and  prosaic 
cares,  its  hard,  keen,  breathless  intellectuality, 
its  incessant  pleasure,  which  is  but  a  gilded 
servitude,  its  press,  its  worry,  its  ennui,  its 
strenua  inertia^  its  curiously  fixed  yet  false 
conviction  that  it  is  the  apex  of  civilisation 
and  the  navel  of  the  civilised  world,  all  these 
things  and  many  others  make  tlie  air  of 
London  as  fatal  to  romance  as  it  is  stimulatincr 
to  intrigue  and  to  intelhgence.  In  place  of 
Eomeo's  silken  ladder  there  is  a  fire-escape 
leaning  against  the  balcony,  and  in  lieu  of 
Stradella's  serenade  there  is  the  voice  of  the 
news-boy  proclaiming  monster  meetings  in 
Manchester,  new  murder  in  Whitechapel, 
horrible  accident  on  the  Great  Northern,  riots 
at  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus. 

You   are  exquisitely  happy   or  intensely 
miserable ;  but,  be  you  which  you  will,  there  are 
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the  sixpenny  telegrams  to  answer,  there  are 
the  hourly  letters  to  look  at,  there  are  the 
bills  which  you  must  pass  to  your  factotum 
to  open,  there  is  the  division  coming  on  which 
you  would  not  like  to  miss,  there  is  the  dinner 
for  which  you  must  dress,  there  are  the 
people  coming  in  for  tea  and  saying,  '  What, 
haven't  you  heard  ? '  '  And  would  you  ever 
believe  ? '  and  you  eat  an  atom  of  muffin,  or 
smoke  a  cigarette,  and  coax  some  news  out  of 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  in  the  streets  a  dull 
grey  rain  is  falling ;  and  any  deep  intensity 
of  emotion  or  any  great  sweetness  of  sym- 
pathy are  alike  dulled  and  out  of  keeping 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  neither  your 
ecstasy  nor  your  misery  can  have  any 
kind  of  poetry  about  it,  and  cannot  loom 
large  any  more  than  the  planets  can,  which 
are  hidden  by  the  roofs  and  the  smoke- 
clouds. 

When  Freda  Avillion  descended  at  her 
own  house  in  Piccadilly,  and  saw  the  heaps 
of  visiting  cards  and  unopened  notes  lying 
on  her  hall  table,  she  felt  that  she  was  once 
more  safe  in  the  land  of  prose. 

The  great  fire  burning  in  the  hall,  though 
it  was  May  ;  the  canary-coloured  liveries  of 
her  own  footmen,  and  their  powdered  heads 
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like  great  guelder-roses  ;  the  faint  smell  of 
ever-pervading  fog,  against  which  the  aromatic 
odours  of  burning  pastilles  struggled  in  vain  ; 
the  kindred  scent  of  the  damp  newspapers 
and  the  new  books  from  the  libraries,  and  the 
presentation  to  her  of  various  unopened  tele- 
grams, all  revealed  quickly  to  her,  to  her 
sight  and  her  senses,  that  she  was  where  she 
had  always  said  she  most  loved  to  be  ;  and 
where,  by  no  possibility,  could  romance  in- 
trude itself. 

The  shades  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Chastelard, 
and  the  '  le  triste  defile  des  morts,'  were  left 
far  behind  in  the  green  and  blossoming  glades 
of  romantic  Heronsmere. 

'  Has  my  lord  come  to  town  yet  ? '  she 
asked,  to  add  the  last  confirming  touch  of 
prose  to  the  place  and  the  moment. 

My  lord  had  come  to  town  last  night 
and  taken  the  morning  express  to  Paris  ;  he 
had  left  word  that  he  would  be  back  on 
Monday  week,  in  time  to  attend  the  State 
Ball. 

'  How  conventional  Enghsh  people  are,'  she 
thought  as  she  heard  and  passed  up  the  stair- 
case. '  Uther  cares  not  a  straw  for  any  laws  or 
commandments,  or  any  kind  of  public  or  of 
private  opinion,  and  yet  he  will  bore  himself 
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at  a  State  function  which  he  abhors,  though 
he  wants  nothing  at  Court,  absolutely  nothing ; 
he  didn't  care  even  for  the  Garter  when  they 
gave  it  him,  for  they  make  even  that  so  clieap 
now.' 

She  went  to  her  rooms  and  changed  her 
clothes,  and  looked  over  her  engagement  list  to 
recall  where  she  had  to  go  that  night,  and  then 
went  to  lier  boudoir  for  tea,  where  several 
men  came  in  to  pay  her  homage,  bringing  the 
freshest  of  gossipry  and  the  deadliest  of 
Cabinet  secrets. 

But  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  London 
seemed  dull  and  insupportably  absurd  in  its 
pompous  fret  and  frivolity.  She  thought  with 
regret  of  the  blackbirds  singing  in  the  haw- 
thorns down  at  Heronsmere. 

She  went  to  a  great  dinner  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  where  she  sat  between  a  very 
deaf  statesman  and  a  very  loquacious  am- 
bassador. She  had  heard  the  endless  stories 
of  the  one  and  raised  her  voice  to  the  ear 
of  the  other  ever  since  her  first  season.  After 
dinner  slie  went  to  a  reception  wliere  every 
kind  of  notability  and  two  or  three  European 
sovereigns  were  present,  and  she  was  told  in 
confidence  some  wondrous  news  concerning 
some  startling  disaffection  in  the  very  heart 
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of  the  Government,  but  she  was  scarcely  in- 
terested ;  she  felt  with  a  kind  of  terror  that 
her  political  passions  were  slipping  their  cables 
and  drifting — drifting — who  could  say  where  ? 
She  had  always  thought  that  if  you  did  not 
care  for  politics,  you  might  as  "well  be  a 
hedgehog,  or  an  oyster,  or  a  slow- worm. 

Why  had  this  artist,  whom  she  had  known 
only  a  few  weeks,  and  to  whom  her  prejudices 
were  tempted  to  dispute  any  place  in  her 
world  at  all,  capable  of  unsettling  by  a  word 
the  solid  convictions  of  a  lifetime,  and  casting 
into  the  serene  and  peaceful  waters  of  her  po- 
litical content  the  stone  of  a  dull  and  heavy 
doubt,  which  spread  around  it  ever-widening 
circles  of  uncomfortable  unbelief? 

London  was  quite  full ;  almost  everyone 
had  returned  from  the  recess  ;  innumerable 
broughams  and  hansoms  were  flashing  through 
Piccadilly  as  she  went  home  at  two  in  the 
morning.  Opposite  her  gates  a  wretched 
tramp  was  sleeping  under  one  of  the  trees 
of  the  Green  Park,  and  a  policeman,  wet  and 
sullen,  was  shaking  him  out  of  his  sleep  to 
'  run  him  in  '  at  the  nearest  station.  It  was 
raining  fast,  and  the  water  ran  off  the  glass  of 
the  carriage  lamps  and  the  waterproof  coats 
of  the  coachman  and  footman  ;  the  night  was 
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very  dark,  and  an  east  wind  blew  with  the 
smell  of  smoke  and  of  gas  in  its  gusts. 

She  thought  of  the  open  window  at 
Heronsmere  on  the  previous  night,  and  of 
the  fresh  wild  hyacinth-scented  breeze  from 
the  sea,  with  which  she  had  found  fault,  and 
of  the  voice  of  the  singer  singing  : 

Le  cadavre  souillait  rhermine  clu  manteau, 
Inacheves  restaient  madrigal  et  rondeau, 

One  thing  which  he  had  said  haunted  her 
persistently.  He  had  told  her  that  nature 
had  intended  her  to  feel  very  deeply.  Was 
it  true  ?  And  if  it  were  true,  how  could  he 
know  it  ?  She  could  not  remember  that  she 
had  ever  felt  anything  very  deeply  except  the 
death  of  an  old  pointer  dog  when  she  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  She  had  known  dis- 
appointments, disillusion ;  she  remembered, 
when  she  had  been  married  a  few  weeks, 
suffering  a  great  deal  from  her  discovery 
that  Avillion  was  not  in  the  least  what  she 
had  expected  him  to  be ;  she  had  suffered 
also  from  that  unchangeable  selfishness  and 
secheresse  du  coeur  which  met  her  in  the 
temperament  of  her  children ;  but  after  all 
these  were  not  intense  sorrows — they  were 
at  most  that  kind  of  disenchantment   which 
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accompanies  most  relations  and  affections  of 
life. 

She  slept  ill  and  awoke  unrefreslied,  with 
the  refrain  of  'La  Keine  pleurait'  echoing 
through  her  ear,  whilst  below  her  windows 
the  discordant  cries  of  cabmen  and  milk- 
sellers  and  newsvendors,  came  over  the  high 
court-yard  walls,  and  through  the  plate-glass 
windows  of  Avillion  House. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

All  the  morning  long  she  had  incessant 
business  correspondence,  engagements  of  all 
sorts  ;  she  had  a  note  from  Lord  Greatorex 
about  a  bill  which  the  Government  fathered, 
and  which  it  was  feared  would  be  buried  still- 
born by  an  unfeeling  Parliament ;  and  she  had 
telegrams  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
all  concerning  some  public  interest  or  an- 
other. 

It  was  the  kind  of  thing  which  had  always 
possessed  paramount  interest  for  her ;  she  had 
always  thought  that  she  would  start  up  on  her 
dying  bed  if  she  heard  of  a  change  of  ministry, 
or  shake  off  scarlet  fever  itself  to  go  down  to 
the  House  on  the  night  of  a  close  division. 
But  now  it  all  seemed  to  her  very  much  like 
the  '  rattling  of  peas  in  a  dry  bladder,'  like 
the  bustling  and  buzzing  of  flies  in  a  paper- 
cage.  What  would  they  really  change  in  the 
history  of  the  world .^  What  w^ould  they 
really    alter   in   the    oscillations   of  nations? 
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Che  sara  sara,  despite  Downing  Street  and 
the  Treasury  Bench. 

Flodden  came  that  day  at  five  o'clock, 
boring  her  unconscionably  with  his  wistful 
bright  young  eyes,  and  liis  trusting,  hesitating 
humility  of  homage,  and  she  was  cold  and 
unkind  and  disdainful  to  him.  He  sat  there 
patiently  waiting  whilst  others  came  and 
went ;  and  when  Jiis  patience  was  at  last  re- 
warded by  being  alone  in  her  rooms,  he  told 
her,  hoping  to  please  her,  that  he  had  finally 
decided  and  had  had  his  name  proposed  at 
the  Carlton,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
yearly  donation  he  would  give  to  that  acro- 
polis of  the  Conservative  party.  But  she 
disconcerted  and  confused  him  cruelly ;  she 
had  no  word  of  praise  or  pleasure. 

'  I  don't  see  what  else  you  could  do,'  she 
said  slightingly  ;  '  you  are  not  a  Socialist,  and 
nobody  but  a  Socialist  can  possibly  go  with 
the  other  side  now.' 

'  I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  I  am,'  mur- 
mured the  lad.  'Everything  seems  to  me 
very  false  and  hollow  ;  it  is  all  formula,  no- 
thing else  ;  but  I  thought  you  wished  me  to 
join  your  Party,  and  so  I  did  it  as  soon  as 
I  felt  I  could  do  it  honestly.' 

'  My  dear  Lord  Flodden,'  said  Freda  very 
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unkindly,  '  I  hope  you  don't  say  these  thmgs 
anywhere  else.  I  am  not  a  touter  for  the 
Tories !  You  seemed  to  me  very  miserable 
and  astray,  and  so  I  thought  it  only  right 
to  make  you  know  the  proper  people,  but  as 
to  influencing  you  one  way  or  another  I  never 
attempt  to  influence  anyone,  I  have  a  horror 
of  influencing  others,  it  always  turns  out  ill, 
and  they  always  complain  that  they  are  mis 
la-dedans.  I  never  attempt  to  bias  a  human 
being  ;  Yiolet  Guernsey  does,  and  gets  end- 
lessly abused  for  it.  If  3^our  principles  lead 
you  to  the  Carlton  go  to  the  Carlton,  but 
pray  do  not  say  that  I  led  you  there.' 

'  I  thought,'  stammered  Flodden,  and  his 
blue  eyes  looked  at  her  with  the  pained, 
puzzled  look  of  a  dog  who  knows  that  he 
is  being  punished,  but  cannot  imagine  what 
fault  he  has  committed. 

'  You  thought  very  wrongly  then,'  said  his 
Lady  coldly.  '  Of  course,  as  I  say,  if  you  are 
not  a  rouge  you  can  scarcely  go  to  the  other 
people  now  ;  but  you  have  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  little  roitge  at  heart ;  you  seem  to 
despise  property,  and  to  think  your  own  rank 
a  crime,  and  to  be  disposed  to  find  Christ  in 
a  crossing-sweeper,  and  all  that  sort  of  social- 
istic thing.     I  shall  never  myself  feel  the  least 
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astonished  to  hear  you  have  turned  Bra-eden 
mto  a  Phalanstere  and  given  your  peer's 
robes  away  as  St.  Martin  gave  his  cloak.' 

The  boy  sighed  heavily ;  her  words  fell 
like  ice  on  the  warmth  of  his  yearning  and 
empty  heart. 

'  If  it  would  do  any  good  I  would,  but  it 
wouldn't,'  he  murmured.  '  We  might  strip 
our  very  skin  off  our  flesh  for  them ;  they 
would  always  hate  us.' 

'  Of  course,  oignez  vilain,  il  voiis  jmndra ; 
poignez  vilain,  il  voits  oindra  ;  tliat  is  as  true 
now  in  the  days  of  our  Jacquerie  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Froissart  and  Commines.' 

Flodden  looked  at  her  astonished. 

'  But  that  is  not  at  all  what  you  say — what 
your  party  says — at  the  Primrose  meetings  ?  ' 

'  We  talk  nonsense  there,'  said  Freda 
coldly.  '  It  is  taken  at  its  due  valuation.  The 
only  surprising  thing  about  it  is  that  we  keep 
our  countenances  while  we  talk  it.' 

Then  awakening  to  a  sense  of  her  ill- 
humour  and  unwisdom,  she  said  with  a  return 
to  her  kinder  tone  : 

'  Still  I  think  you  are  quite  right  to  come 
to  us.  The  other  side  at  all  events  means  at 
this  moment  the  sacrifice  of  England.  As  to 
the  absolute  duty  of  patriotism  no  honest  and 
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courageous  gentleman  can  have  any  doubts. 
Unless  you  wish  to  see  Ireland  a  thirty-third 
star  in  the  American  flag,  and  India  a  Eussian 
province,  Gibraltar  and  Malta  lost,  and  Canada 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  you  must  be 
with  us,  even  if  many  things  are  not  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  would  be  in  Utopia.' 

And  with  this,  Modden,  who  had  hoped 
for  much  more,  had  to  be  content.  He  dimly 
understood  that  he  had  offended  her  in  openly 
expressing  his  sense  of  her  influence  on  him, 
and  he  sorrowfully  realised  that  what  he  did 
or  did  not  do  was  of  no  account  whatever  to 
the  lady  of  his  idolatry. 

'  She  has  been  kind  to  me,'  he  thought 
humbly  ;  '  I  had  no  sort  of  right  to  expect  her 
to  be  interested  in  my  life  except  as  it  may  or 
may  not  be  of  use  to  the  country.' 

But  the  calm  common-sense  of  this  con- 
clusion hurt  him  with  a  pang  which  came 
from  a  feeling  much  humbler  and  purer  than 
vanity  or  any  species  of  self-love. 

He  was  vaguely  sensible  that  what  he  had 
thought  the  sweet  compassionate  condescen- 
sion of  an  angel  to  a  mortal,  of  an  empress  to 
a  page,  what  he  had  deemed  her  sympathy 
with  the  troubles  and  perplexities  of  his  con- 
science and  the  confusion  of  his  ideals  and 
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disillusions,  had  been  only  the  mere  desire  of  a 
woman  of  the  world,  of  a  political  woman,  to 
secure  to  her  party  a  powerful  and  desired 
neophyte.  Unless  she  had  been  momentarily 
irritated  and  out  of  temper  with  her  own  life 
and  with  its  interests  she  would  never  have 
allowed  him  to  perceive  this.  But  she  was  in 
one  of  those  moods  when  a  woman  is  involun- 
tarily and  injudiciously  disagreeable  to  the 
first  souffre-douleur  who  comes  within  her 
reach  ;  and  Guy  Flodden,  with  his  bashfulness, 
his  devotion,  liis  wistful  boyish  eyes,  his  terri- 
ble earnestness  of  youth  at  once  Scotch  and 
Italian,  and  his  total  incapacity  of  seeing  any- 
thing in  a  liglit  or  satiric  sense,  did  at  that 
instant  incense  her  greatly,  sitting  there  as  he 
did  on  the  satin  j^ouf  with  the  lamplight  full 
on  his  ruddy,  innocent,  shepherd-like  face. 

'  The  boy  is  a  walking  pastoral,'  she  thought 
petulantly.  '  He  should  keep  on  his  Sicilian 
hills  or  his  Scottish  straths  ;  he  is  ridiculous 
in  London  !  Who  ever  sees  cheeks  like  those 
in  London  ?  He  is  Eobin,  Cory  don,  Jock, 
Strephon,  but  he  is  utterly  out  of  place  here, 
where  one  only  wants  safe  under-secretaries 
and  dancing-men  in  crimson  coats.  Then  he 
is  so  desperately  and  tediously  in  love  with 
his  duties ! — as  if  that  ever  ends  in  anything 
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better  than  Quarter  Sessions,  and  County 
Elections,  and  House  of  Lords  Committees, 
and  an  early  marriage,  and  a  dozen  children ! 

She  had  rather  admired  the  boy  before, 
although  he  had  bored  her,  but  now,  he 
seemed  to  her  wholly  insufferable,  with  his 
eyes  like  wet  violets  and  his  long  fair  hair, 
sitting  there  on  that  stool  as  if  he  never 
meant  to  move  any  more  ! 

'  I  am  sorry  to  send  you  away,'  she  said  at 
last,  thoroughly  wearied  of  his  presence.  '  But 
I  must  go  and  dress.  I  dine  early  to-night,  for 
I  am  going  to  the  Commons,  and  they  expect 
to  get  through  Questions  by  seven  and  begin 
the  debate  as  soon  as  the  House  fills  after 
dinner.' 

riodden  went  sadly  away,  and  out  into  the 
foggy  close  air  of  the  evening.  He  dined  in 
his  own  house  hurriedly  and  ill,  and  hastened 
as  quickly  as  he  could  to  Palace  Yard,  and 
getting  out  of  his  cab  sent  it  home  and  walked 
up  and  down  on  the  flags  of  the  precincts  of 
tlie  Houses  of  Parliament. 

He  had  been  there  half  an  hour  when  the 
well-known  Avillion  Hveries  came  in  sight, 
and  her  brougham  with  two  grey  liorses  drove 
quickly  up  to  the  ladies'  entrance  in  the 
Speaker's  Yard.      Flodden,  who   had   hoped 
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that  she  might  be  alone,  and  that  he  might 
escort  her  upstah^s,  saw  with  a  sigh  that  she 
was  accompanied  by  two  men  whom  he  knew 
by  sight,  Lord  Glastonbury  and  Colonel 
Aymar,  one  a  diplomatist,  the  other  a  guards- 
man— how  foolish  to  suppose  that  she  would 
ever  be  alone ! 

He  saw  her  descend  and  disappear  within 
the  doorway  and  go  up  the  steep  narrow 
stairs  ;  she  wore  a  long,  carmine-coloured  fur- 
lined  cloak,  and  its  small  fur-edged  hood  was 
over  her  head. 

He  stood  so  long  gazing  blankly  into  the 
entrance  that  the  policeman  on  duty,  who 
did  not  know  him,  questioned  him  rather 
roughly.  Eoused  from  his  reverie,  Flodcfen 
crossed  the  court,  and  went  wearily  to  the  gal- 
lery above  the  clock.  He  might  have  gone  in 
for  a  moment  where  she  was,  but  he  did  not 
dare  ;  he  felt  that  he  had  offended  her,  felt 
it  with  the  agonised  des2:)air  of  youth,  which 
magnifies  a  passing  summer-cloud  into  a 
tornado's  darkness  of  ruin. 

The  debate  was  animated,  and  was  con- 
sidered interesting,  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
important :  but  to  Flodden  it  seemed  prolixity, 
inanity,  vacuity,  mere  fruitless  and  senseless 
noise  of  words.     The  boy  told  himself  in  vain 
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that  it  was  the  assembly  whicli  had  heard 
Burke  and  Pitt ;  he  could  feel  no  enthusiasm, 
no  veneration.  Several  hundreds  of  men 
sprawling  about  on  the  benches  in  ungraceful 
attitudes,  snoring  under  the  cover  of  their 
hats,  emitting  hilarious  or  derisive  noises 
whicli  rival  the  hyena's  laugh  and  the 
rhinoceros'  grunt,  whilst  here  and  there 
one  of  the  number  jerks  himself  on  to  his 
feet  and  speaks  without  rhetoric,  elegance, 
or  melody,  aided  by  little  bits  of  oblong 
papers  alternately  snatched  up  and  laid  down, 
is  not  a  noble  or  heroic  spectacle  looked  on 
from  above  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  can  ever  have  been  so.  Humanity  in  a 
mass  is  always  unlovely  and  insect-like  ; 
grotesque  when  it  is  not  brutal. 

At  the  moment  of  Guy's  entrance,  a 
famous  person  was  speaking,  tlie  gas-light 
shone  on  his  bald  pate,  and  his  arms  worked 
vigorously  like  the  wooden  arms  of  a  signal ; 
his  voice,  although  the  papers  on  the  morrow 
described  it  as  the  silver  trump  and  the  golden 
clarion,  did  not  travel  far  beyond  the  Mace 
near  which  he  stood,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  the  reporters  had  been  supplied  before- 
liand  with  his  speech.  Had  it  been  thus  in 
the   Areopagus    and    the  Forum  ?     Had  not 
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the  great  orators  of  old  had  other  than 
this  pump-handle  action,  these  mumbled  or 
screeched  periods,  this  scrambled,  tumbled, 
helter-skelter  diction  ?  Was  this  the  same 
Westminster  in  which  Edmund  Burke  had 
lauded  Fox  in  the  Latin  of  Silius  Italicus,  or 
in  which  Pitt,  looking  up  as  the  morning  sun 
poured  its  beams  through  the  windows  of  the 
House,  had  quoted  : 

Nos  ubi  primus  equls  Oriens  afflavit  anlielis, 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

The  boy  whose  head  and  heart  were  full 
of  the  stately  memories  of  the  ^^ohshed 
rhetoric  or  burning  eloquence  of  another 
age  than  his  own,  listened  as  the  debate 
went  on  with  that  ever-increasing  disappoint- 
ment, depression,  and  disgust  which  the 
speeches  of  the  House  of  Commons  inspire 
in  those  who  come  thither  with  any  expec- 
tations based  on  studies  of  the  past. 

For  a  moment  he  forgot  his  personal 
sorrow  in  wonder  over  the  scene  beneath 
him,  and  at  the  platitudes  which  arose  upon 
his  ear.  Was  this  the  scene  in  which  har- 
monious Greek  and  sonorous  Latin  had  once 
been  rolled  out  in  voices  like  the  swell  of 
the  organ,  and  every   classical   allusion  and 
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historical  parallel  liad  been  understood  and 
enjoyed  by  an  assembly  of  scholars  and  of 
gentlemen  ? 

Flodden,  seated  there  above  the  clock, 
leaned  forward  with  his  arms  on  the  ledge  of 
the  gallery  and  his  face  on  his  hands  ;  and  as 
the  dreary  verbose  periods  rolled  on,  and  the 
motes  of  dust  and  the  haze  of  breath  rose  in 
vapour  from  the  floor,  he  felt  his  eyes  grow 
wet  with  tears  and  hid  them  on  his  sleeve.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  were  the  typical 
representative  of  England,  to  what  depths 
had  not  England  descended  ! 

Freda  Avilhon,  leaning  forward  also,  in  her 
crimson  satin  wrapper,  against  the  gilded 
grating,  with  her  opera  glass  held  to  her 
eyes,  was  thinking  much  the  same  thing, 
more  coldly,  more  selfishly,  with  an  irritated 
sense  of  impatience  against  her  generation 
and  her  country. 

As  the  monotonous  hum  from  the  Treasury 
Bench,  the  hissing  screech  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, the  shrill  or  gruff  tones  of  some 
Ministerial  or  Opposition  orator,  varied  by 
the  brief,  impressive,  dignified  remarks  of 
the  Speaker,  rose  up  to  her  from  the  sea 
of  heads  below,  she  heard  tlirough  all  that 
pother  of  vain  w^ords  and  degraded  bellowing 
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of  brazen  lungs  the  sound  of  the  chords  of  a 
lute,  and  the  refrain  of  a  song  : 

Le  cadavre  souillait  riiermine  clu  manteau, 
Inacheves  restaient  madrigal  et  rondeau, 
Mais  la  Heine  souriait  ! 

The  melody  of  the  lute,  the  scent  of  the 
humid  spring  night,  the  thrill  in  the  singer's 
voice — they  all  came  back  to  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  vitiated  and  heated  air  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  For  a  moment  that  artistic  life 
which  she  had  always  despised  looked  to  her 
both  wise  and  beautiful. 
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CHAPTER  XXY 

When  Hodden  left  Palace  Yard  that  night, 
which  he  did  on  foot,  for  there  was  a  clear 
and  starry  sky  above  the  tall  clock  tower, 
he  encountered  Lorraine  lona,  and  they 
walked  on  together,  pausing  by  common 
consent  to  look  at  the  Abbey  as  it  rose 
against  the  moonlit  clouds. 

'  A  relic  of  a  greater  day  than  ours,'  said 
lona  sadly,  as  the  moon  swam  high  above  its 
beautiful  pinnacles.  '  The  Abbey  is  the  only 
august,  the  only  noble,  the  only  sjoiritual 
thing  in  the  whole  city.' 

'  I  wish  that  I  had  lived  then,'  said  Flodden 
with  an  answering  sigh. 

'  Who  knows  that  you  did  not  live  then  ?  ' 
said  lona.  '  I  believe  in  a  series  of  existences 
for  the  soul ;  in  some  of  us  the  memories  of 
them  are  wholly  obscured,  in  others  vaguely 
felt,  in  some,  again,  almost  startlingly  clear. 
It    was    once    said    that    genius    was    only 
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clearer  memory.      I  think  it  was  very  truly 
said.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  the  soul  sleeps  between 
each  life  and  forgets  ?  ' 

'In  persons  who  are  hypnotised,  the 
mind  dies  wholly  for  a  time,  yet  the  mmd  is 
there,  and  when  the  benumbing  influence 
is  removed  it  awakes  and  remembers.  Before 
the  mental  phenomena  that  Charcot  and  the 
other  hypnotiseurs  have  recorded,  all  things 
seem  possible.' 

'Where  is  the  soul  in  all  those  hundreds?' 
said  Flodden,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  back- 
ward to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lorraine  lona  smiled. 

'  Certainly  one  could  wish  that  the  soul, 
if  there  be  one,  lost  its  voice  before  the 
Mace,'  he  replied.  '  You  were  present  to- 
night ?  It  was  a  sorry  exhibition  of  party 
temper  and  false  logic' 

Flodden  assented  absently  ;  he  was  drawn 
toward  the  dreamy  and  serious  solitary  of 
Mount  Hermon,  yet  he  longed  to  be  alone 
to  wander  round  the  haunted  cloisters  of 
the  moonlit  pile,  and  think  exclusively  and 
uninterruptedly  of  Lady  Avilhon. 

'You  feel  no  inchnation  towards  public 
life  ? '  asked  lona. 

VOL.   II.  I 
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'  I  should  have  no  talent  for  it,'  said 
Flodden  humbly. 

'  The  men  who  have  best  served  it  in 
this  country  have  not  been  men  of  any  great 
talents ;  they  have  been  men  of  strong 
character,  of  high  principles,  of  keen  common 
sense.  The  most  alarming  feature  in  English 
public  life  at  this  period  is  that  character, 
in  the  sense  of  veracity,  of  consistency,  has 
ceased  to  be  necessary  in  it.  It  is  the  sure 
mark  of  decay.  Of  the  genius  of  Disraeli,  as 
genius,  I  have  the  greatest  admiration ;  but 
public  acceptance  of  him  as  a  public  leader 
could  only  have  been  possible  in  a  nation  which 
could  be  caught  by  mere  tinsel,  and  did  not 
resent  being  harangued  by  an  orator  who  had 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  faisait  un  pied 
de  nez  all  the  time.  Nothing  is  odder  than 
that  the  Country,  the  Crown,  the  Aristocracy, 
and  the  People  never  once  perceived  that  he 
was  making  game  of  them  the  whole  time.' 

'  But  you  say  he  was  a  genius  ?  ' 

'  A  genius  certainly ;  he  had  all  its 
splendid  audacity  and  its  sublime  disdain. 
But  it  was  the  genius  of  David,  who  humoured 
Saul  and  piped  to  him  only  to  get  his  king- 
dom and  his  crown.  A  great  genius  certainly ; 
Mirabeau  dashed   with  Moliere,  Bolingbroke 
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mingled  with  Fielding,  Cicero  combined  with 
Cheap  Jack ;  genius  certainl}^  but  too  often 
mounted  on  the  char-a-banc  of  Dulcamara.' 

'  But  for  England  ?  ' 

'  But  for  England  I  prefer  Mr.  Pitt  or 
Mr.  Windham.' 

Flodden  sighed  and  paused,  to  look  once 
again  at  the  now  distant  Abbey. 

'  Yes,  it  is  beautiful,'  said  lona,  '  and  the 
English  people  can  surround  it  with  railway 
viaducts,  telegraph  wires,  monster  hotels, 
cabstands,  gin  palaces,  and  newspaper  offices. 
In  that  grey  nook  by  the  cloisters  where 
an  Erasmus  or  a  Thomas  h  Kempis  should 
dwell,  there  is  even  a  lawyer's  den ;  ,the 
offices,  heaven  help  us,  of  the  Solicitor  to  the 
School  Board !  An  attorney  fronting  Coeur 
de  Lion's  statue !  How  should  ever  any  na- 
tion, with  such  absolute  absence  of  artistic 
feeling,  have  detected  that  Disraeli  was  laugh- 
ing at  til  em  ? ' 

The  boy  did  not  answer,  his  heart  seemed 
heavy  as  lead  in  his  breast.  All  the  great 
city  around  him  would  have  been  but  one 
vast  box  of  toys  for  him  had  he  chosen  to 
play,  one  orchestra  for  him  had  he  chosen  to 
dance,  one  festive  board  for  him  had  he 
chosen  to  feast ;    but  his  heart  was  heavy  in 
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liis  breast,  it  seemed  to  liim  that  he  had  no 
friends  and  no  future. 

Lorraine  lona  looked  at  him  curiously. 

'  Child,  you  are  unhappy  in  London,'  he 
said  abruptly.  '  Why  do  you  stay  here  ?  It 
is  accursed.' 

Flodden  lifted  his  head  in  wonder,  yet  in 
vague  assent. 

'  You  feel  that  ? '  he  said  timidly,  yet  with 
the  gladness  of  one  who  finds  a  thought 
shared  which  he  had  deemed  too  strange  for 
any  possible  sympathy. 

'  Surely,'  said  lona,  whose  deep- set  eyes 
grew  brilhant  with  a  strange  light.  'Accursed 
as  were  Jerusalem  and  Eome.  Paris  is  a  sink 
of  filth,  a  volcano  of  crime,  a  Bedlam  of  folly, 
but  she  is  saved  by  that  which  she  never 
loses,  the  soif  inassouvie  de  V ideal.  Paris  is 
constantly  absurd,  and  led  away  by  false 
prophets,  and  is  drunk  with  the  madness  of 
war,  and  gives  herself  to  gods  with  clay  feet, 
but  she  dreams  even  in  her  orgies  of  the 
future.  London  wallows  in  the  pigsty  of 
the  present,  and  deems  it  a  paradise  of  per- 
fection ;  whilst  the  cancer  of  centralisation 
eats  away  the  health  and  the  heart  of  the 
country.  This  huge  and  spreading  furnace 
draws  the  lives   of  the   people  to   it  as  the 
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spirit   flame  the   clouds    of    summer  moths. 
There  is  no  peace  in  it,  no  light,  no  health. 
The  sun  shines  neither  on  the  eyes  nor  on 
the  souls  of  those  who  dwell  in  it.      Little 
by  little,   villages  and  woods  and  fields  and 
pleasant   streams   are   absorbed   into   it   and 
turned  into  deserts  of  brick,  into  sloughs  of 
dirt.       Beside    the     desolation    of    London, 
Sahara  smiles,  and  Gobi  is  a  garden.     Every 
year  that  passes  sees  tens  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  peasants  who  leave  the  heather 
smell,  and   the    fresh-turned    earth,  and    the 
blossoming  hedge,  to  come  and  starve  upon 
these  stones,   or  who,  if  they  do  not  starve, 
do    worse,    and    soak    in    gin,  and    chatter 
borrowed    Socialism,    and     stew     in     bitter 
hatreds  which    have  neither    root   nor  end. 
Hatred  is  the  growth  of  the  cities.  When  men 
cannot  see  the  sky  they  stare  through  rich 
men's  windows  and  curse  all  those  who  dwell 
within.     Yes ;  here  we  generate  the  electric 
light,  and  pour  it  in   full  effulgence  on  the 
beggar's  rags  and  the  usurer's  carriage  panels  ; 
but  of  any  other  light  we  generate  nothing. 
We  make  no  laws  save  such  as  terror  wrings 
from  us.      We    create    nothing ;    we    absorb 
everything,  from  the  muscular  strength  of  the 
labourer  to  the  philosophy  of  Germany  and 
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the  Avit  of  rrancG,  but  we  create  nothing  ; 
we  have  lost  the  power  to  create.  We  have 
our  chaks  from  Vienna,  our  cruisers  from  the 
Elbe,  our  drama  from  the  Boulevards,  our 
machines  from  America,  our  corn  from 
Eussia,  our  matches  from  Sweden  ;  our  maga- 
zine-articles from  the  "  JSTuova  Antologia,"  the 
"  Nouvelle  Eevue,"  or  the  "  Deutsches  Eund- 
scliau "  ;  we  create  nothing.  We  have  a 
borrowed  Fourierism  spread  on  thin  bread 
and  butter,  which  we  offer  to  starving  multi- 
tudes. We  have  even  lost  the  old  national 
sense  of  humour.  Goldsmith  and  Fielding 
would  see  how  absurd  we  are,  but  we  do 
not  see  it.  Our  fashionable  women  sins^  and 
fiddle  to  the  East  End,  and  never  perceive 
that  the  haughtiest  dame  who  ever  ordered 
her  lackeys  to  use  their  wands  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  crowd  was  less  truly  imper- 
tinent to  poverty  than  they,  and  besides, 
she  had  at  least  one  virtue,  she  was  not 
afraid  !  Courage,  even  in  its  scorn,  always 
commands  the  respect  of  the  mob.  But  the 
fashionable  fiddlers  fiddle  out  of  fear,  and 
the  East  End  knows  it.' 

lona  paused  in  his  torrent  of  words,  the 
brilliancy  in  his  eyes  faded,  and  he  sighed  as 
one  w^ho  beholds  a  world  of  woe  into  wliich 
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he  can  bring  no  light ;  he  had  been  speaking 
his  own  thoughts  aloud  rather  than  address- 
ing his  companion,  but  he  caught  the  wistful 
earnest  gaze  of  the  lad  turned  on  him  as  they 
went  slowly  through  St.  James's  Park. 

'  Whatever  you  do,  Lord  Flodden,'  he  said 
with  a  smile,  '  do  not  join  the  sentimental- 
socialistic  school,  which  preaches  plunder  with 
scriptural  texts  jumbled  up  with  quotations 
from  Marx  and  Bakounine,  by  gentlemen  who 
dine  comfortably  at  their  clubs  and  expect  to 
get  a  C.B.  apiece  through  their  philanthropic 
projects.  They  use  the  poor  as  the  angler 
uses  the  worm  or  the  fly.  They  are  the  gan- 
grene which  grows  on  every  democracy.  No  ; 
I  am  not  a  Eadical,  nor  am  I  either  what  is 
called  a  Conservative ;  all  the  political  schemes 
of  the  world  are  worthless  and  unworkable, 
because  nothing  on  earth  can  reconcile  pro- 
perty and  poverty.  The  scarcely  peopled 
Wessex  and  East  Anglia  of  Alfred,  the  sparsely 
populated  Bretagne  of  Anne,  the  feudal  Bur- 
gundy of  Charles  the  Eash,  the  small  Savoy 
of  the  first  Humbert,  could  be  ruled  by  the 
genius  and  the  character  of  one  person.  But 
in  a  world  as  full  as  ours  the  teeming  spawn 
of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  our  time  is 
making  all  government  impossible  except  a 
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despotism,  with  its  harsh,  crushing,  machine- 
like routine  rolhng  into  one  shapeless  mass  all 
liberties  and  all  character.  Tlie  nominal  Ee- 
public  of  the  United  States  is  a  despotism 
reconciled  to  some  men  by  its  facilities  for 
corruption,  and  imposed  on  the  people  by  the 
farce  of  elective  forms.  But  wait,  we  are  at 
my  door.  I  have  a  few  rooms  here  which  are 
always  ready  for  me  when  I  leave  the  lands 
of  the  sunrise.  Will  you  come  in  and  liave 
some  coffee  or  sherbet,  made  by  my  Arab  boy, 
and  a  whiff  or  two  from  a  water  pipe  ?  No 
doubt  you  have  a  dozen  pleasant  houses  wait- 
ing you,  but  still  young  men  are  good  enough 
sometimes  to  waste  their  hours  on  me,  old  and 
prolix  hermit  though  I  be.' 

Flodden  accepted  the  invitation  thankfully. 
He  was  dull,  depressed,  feverish,  indisposed 
for  society,  and  in  tlie  sort  of  mood,  as  lona 
saw,  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  all  the  temp- 
tations with  which  London  could  assail  a 
youth,  so  guileless,  so  rich,  and  so  ignorant 
of  the  vices  around  him. 

'  Welcome  to  my  sanctum,'  said  the  elder 
man  as  he  led  the  way  up  a  narrow  staircase 
to  the  fourtli  floor,  and  opened  the  door  of 
the  antechamber  leading  to  a  small  suite  of 
three  rooms  hung  with  Indian  silks,  carpeted 
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with  Smyrna  rugs,  lighted  by  silver  lamps 
from  a  mosque,  filled  with  ivories,  porcelains, 
and  weapons  of  Asia,  and  perfumed  with  the 
choicest  Turkish  tobacco. 

'  Here  I  come  once  in  two  or  three  years 
for  a  few  months,  to  retremper  la  langue  and 
contemplate  the  ungodliness  and  ugliness  of 
civilised  life.  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  shall 
welcome  you  in  what  they  call  my  cave, 
which  is  not  a  cave  at  all,  but  a  one-storied 
adobe  house  set  by  a  running  stream  and 
under  a  group  of  palms,'  said  lona,  as  he 
clapped  his  hands  and  was  answered  by  his 
Arab  boy  bringing  a  Turkish  coffee  service 
of  inlaid  brass,  with  pots  and  cups  of  Per^an 
porcelain,  a  glass  ewer  of  water,  and  some  un- 
cut limes. 

Not  many  in  number  were  they  who  were 
bidden  within  these  little  chambers  high 
above  the  traffic  of  the  fashionable  street. 
But  those  who  came  there  once  were  always 
eager  to  come  again,  and  in  the  smoke- 
clouded  atmosphere  hung  reverently  on  the 
often  mystical,  but  ever  eloquent  utterances 
of  a  man  who  in  other  days  and  other 
climes  would  have  been  worshipped  as  a 
seer,  a  saint,  a  sage,  a  prophet,  but  in  the 
London  of  the  nineteenth  century's  latest  days 
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was  only  called  '  so  clever,  but  so  queer  !  ' 
London  lias  no  place  for  such  men.  It  wants 
the  bustling  pohtician,  the  breathless  financier, 
the  unscrupulous  agitator,  the  astute  leader- 
writer,  the  scheming  inventor,  the  railway- 
director,  the  bubble-blower,  the  promoter  of 
land  companies,  and  insurance  offices,  and 
giant  schemes  of  working  ruby  mines  in 
virgin  forests  and  taking  traction  engines  into 
pathless  jungles  ;  these  are  the  men  it  needs, 
to  these  its  arms  are  stretched,  its  ears  are 
opened,  its  monster  riches  are  displayed  and 
given,  oftentimes  as  Moses  Primrose  gave 
the  mare  for  the  green  spectacles  in  a  sha- 
green case.  But  for  such  an  one  as  Lorraine 
lona,  London  has  no  place.  It  will  look  at 
him  with  languid  curiosity  at  an  Academy 
soiree.  It  will  listen  to  him  at  a  dinner 
table  with  mingled  impatience  and  amuse- 
ment. Now  and  then,  in  a  way,  he  is  as 
acceptable  from  his  oddity  as  a  monster 
sturgeon  from  the  Baltic,  or  an  unusually 
large  pine-apple  from  the  Eegent's  Park 
show.  But  it  has  no  j^lace  in  its  ranks  for 
a  prophet,  no  patience  with  a  physician  of 
the  soul.  He  would  only  make  it  highly 
uncomfortable  if  it  ever  took  him  seriously. 
He  speaks  of  Utopia,  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
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of  the  youth  of  the  earth  renewed  by  sacri- 
fice, by  love,  by  hberty,  by  nature :  London 
only  wants  its  wine-lists,  its  share-lists  and 
its  visting  lists,  its  stall  at  its  favourite 
theatre,  and  its  opinions  all  sorted  and  packed 
up  for  it  by  its  morning  papers.  It  does  not 
believe  it  is  either  diseased  or  in  danger ;  it 
continues  calmly  to  buy  its  hothouse  fruit 
and  truffled  chickens,  and  if  the  mob  is 
swarming  against  its  iron-shuttered  shops,  a 
mob  hideous  as  hunger,  ravenous  as  wolves, 
more  brutal  than  any  brute  not  born  of 
woman,  it  abuses  the  Home  Secretary  and 
opens  a  fresh  bottle  of  Cos  d'Estournel. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI 

Lorraine  Tona  ]iad  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the 
jDOor  '  new  Lotliair.'  He  had  met  the  boy 
first  at  a  dinner-party  in  Eaton  Square  ;  a 
dinner  like  a  thousand  others,  of  various  great 
people,  fashionable,  illustrious,  or  celebrated, 
who  had  muttered  anathemas  on  their  engage- 
ments to  it  as  they  dressed  for  it  in  violent 
haste,  and  who  throughout  its  services  were 
impatiently  counting  the  minutes  until  they 
should  be  free  to  rush  away  from  its  white 
truffles,  its  sauterne- stewed  quails,  its  American 
oysters,  its  Scotch  salmon,  and  its  hothouse 
grapes,  ungratefully  devoured,  with  scarce  a 
moment's  reflection  upon  their  excellence. 

'  People  always  eat  in  this  mad  fashion  in 
London,  and  then  they  wonder  they  die  of 
typhoid  ! '  said  lona  to  the  lady  next  him, 
who  smiled  angrily  and  followed  up  her 
mousse  aux  mandarines  with  a  bit  of  caviare 
toast,  in  that  horrible  jumble  which  is  a  law 
of  the  most  polished  gastronomy. 
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'  Typlioicl  desolates  English  country  houses 
as  the  plague  does  an  Eastern  city,'  continued 
lona,  '  and  we  have  only  ourselves  to  thank 
for  it.  We  are  eating  all  day  long  and  half 
the  night  in  England;  we  pretend  that  the 
damp  of  the  climate  requires  it  ;  nobody  ever 
gorged  as  we  do  since  the  days  of  the  Eoman 
Empire.  I  say  "  we  "  because  it  sounds  more 
polite  than  "  you."  But  personally  I  restrict 
myself,  as  you  see,  to  a  portion  of  fish  and  a 
slice  of  the  rati ;  it  is  all  that  a  reasonable 
being  can  possibly  take  without  injury.  And 
to  spoil  these  delicious  fruits  by  putting  them 
on  the  top  of  a  hotly  seasoned  ho7\^  cVceiwre ! 
It  is  monstrous.  Noon  is  the  time  to  eat 
fruit  ;  to  eat  it  and  make  a  meal  of  it  witli  a 
glass  or  two  of  good  claret.  To  taste  it  only 
at  the  tail  of  pastry,  ices,  wild  duck,  venison, 
Eussian  salad,  sturgeon,  and  prawn  soup,  is 
frightful  ;  and  yet  we  are  astonished  that 
strong  guardsmen  of  five-and-twenty  die  in 
a  week's  illness  of  fever,  and  that  dyspepsia 
"  sicklies  o'er  the  vision  "  of  every  man  who 
slumbers  on  the  Treasury  Bench  and  legislates 
for  the  nation.' 

The  lady  smiled  with  a  constrained  ex- 
pression ;  she  had  been  eating  her  caviare 
and  was  then  enjoying  a  peach. 
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'  Between  the  ten  o'clock  breakfast,  the 
two  o'clock  luncheon,  the  five  o'clock  tea,  the 
eight  o'clock  dinner,  what  time  remains  iin- 
mutilated  ? '  said  lona,  who  was  started  on 
one  of  his  favourite  subjects,  and  saw  that 
people  were  leaving  off  their  conversation  to 
listen  to  him  up  and  down  the  table.  '  Every- 
one eats  and  most  people  drink  too  much  in 
England.  They  are  always  taking  something 
or  other,  and  all  these  rich  and  heavy  dishes, 
and  all  these  various  wines,  ruin  their  diges- 
tions and  their  tempers.  Half  their  incomes 
go  into  the  bain-marie  of  their  cooks  and  the 
wine-bins  of  their  butlers.  High  feeding  and 
as  little  thinking  as  possible  is  the  order  of 
the  day  in  modern  life.' 

The  lady,  who  was  a  gourmande^  as  many 
ladies  are,  felt  too  disgusted  at  such  a  sermon 
to  reply  to  him ;  she  was  now  enjoying  some 
bon-bons,  and  was  wholly  indifferent  as  to 
how  her  digestive  organs  might  receive  them. 
Stomachs  have  to  get  used  to  such  a  pell-mell 
confusion  as  best  they  can ;  there  are  always 
the  waters  to  be  taken  later  on  at  Horn  burg 
or  Karlsbad  if  things  have  gone  wrong. 

But  Flodden,  who  from  the  other  side  of 
the  lady  had  been  listening  interestedly  to  the 
accents  of  one  whose  works  and  travels  he 
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knew  by  heart,  looked  aside  at  the  eloquent 
speaker  over  a  gold  knight  on  horseback  and 
a  basket  of  rose-coloured  azaleas,  and  had  an 
expression  of  such  reverential  interest  in  his 
eyes,  that  when  the  women  had  gone  upstairs 
lona  said  to  their  host  '  Introduce  me  to  Lord 
Flodden,'  and  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  Guy's. 

All  which  seemed  to  Freda  Avilhon  and 
her  world  tiresome  and  absurd  in  this  boy, 
who  was  so  simple  and  ignorant  and  timid, 
and  yet  had  the  elaborately  good  manners  of 
a  century  ago,  interested  lona,  who  Avas  at 
once  a  student  of  human  nature,  and  a  visionary, 
a  satirist,  and  a  solitary. 

He  was  touched  by  the  sadness  of  a  youth 
who  had  all  that  rank,  position,  health,  and 
rich  possessions  could  bestow,  and  yet  was  in 
a  world  of  parasites,  as  absolutely  alone  as 
any  penniless  poet  wandering  in  these  heart- 
less streets. 

lona  did  not  know  the  reason  of  his  melan- 
choly, but  he  divined  easily  that  some  first 
passion  in  all  its  timidity  and  despair  was 
partly  at  the  root  of  it,  and  also  that  the  high 
aspirations  and  the  ingenuous  candour  of  the 
lad's  temperament  were  at  every  turn  rudely 
jostled  and  painfully  offended  by  the  views 
and  principles  which  confronted  him  in  society. 
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lona's  grave  and  tender  soul  yearned  towards 
liim  as  it  did  towards  all  whom  tlie  world  as 
it  was  failed  to  satisfy. 

'And  how  does  our  civilisation  strike 
you?  '  he  said  with  a  smile  to  the  young  man. 
•  I  believe  you  have  lived  out  of  it  entirely, 
have  you  not  ?    In  Sicily,  I  think  ?  ' 

riodden  assented  timidly. 

'  And  what  does  it  seem  to  you  ?  Do  you 
like  it  or  not  ?  ' 

'  People  are  kind  ;  but — well, — if  it  is  not 
ungrateful  to  say  so,  it  seems  so  chaotic,  so 
heartless,  so  uncomfortable.' 

'  Pre-eminently  uncomfortable !  and  we 
pride  ourselves  on  our  comfort.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  so  ;  we  have  riches,  intellect, 
all  that  the  arts  can  give  us,  and  every  inven- 
tion which  can  gratify  indolence  ;  and  yet 
society  here  is  but  a  chaos,  as  you  say,  a 
scramble,  a  fever,  a  yawn,  all  in  one.  It  is 
the  numbers  which  make  society,  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  impossible,  like  any  intellec- 
tual government.' 

'  But  cannot  one  lead  one's  own  life  ? ' 
asked  Flodden  shyly.     lona  smiled. 

'  Yes,  if  you  do  not  mind  being  called  a 
madman.  I  don't  mind  it  in  the  least,  but 
then  I  have  no  great  position  to  renounce  ;  I 
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have  always  been  a  wanderer.  You,  I  fear, 
will  find  it  very  difficult  now"  you  have  come 
to  Eome  to  avoid  doing  like  the  Eomans,  even 
in  the  matter  of  a  thousand  nightingales' 
tongues  to  one  pasty.' 

'But  why  sliould  everyone  merely  imitate 
others  ?  '  asked  Flodden,  still  shy,  but  gather- 
ing courage  under  the  kind  glance  of  those 
luminous  clairvoyant  eyes  of  the  solitary. 
'  And  surely  London  has  the  elements  of  a 
finer  society  in  it  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  ;  but  tliere  are  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  London  life  becoming  socially 
what  it  might  be ;  the  exodus  of  the  best 
people  to  country-house  visits  from  Saturday 
to  Monday,  the  interruptions  of  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  and  the  various  race-weeks,  the 
frequent  absence  of  so  many  of  its  most 
agreeable  people  who  are  gone  to  Cannes 
or  to  Canada,  to  Sorrento  or  to  Siberia,  to 
Australia  or  to  Algiers,  rather  than  stay  in 
their  own  country,  gives  a  jerkiness,  and 
uncertainty,  and  a  decousu  character  to  its 
social  relations  which  may  have  advantages 
in  some  ways  but  which  deprives  those 
relations  of  that  solidarity  and  continuity 
which  are  the  requisite  qualities  for  a  very 
harmonious  and  courtly  social  intercourse. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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When  your  l)csl-assorlc(l  {liniicr-])arty  may 
be  spoilt  l)y  a  teleL,n"aiii  lialf  an  liour  before 
dinner  to  say  tliat  your  most  interestiii^  guest 
is  unfortunately  gone  on  a  picnic  to  Timbuctoo, 
or  a  ride  tlirough  Asiatic  Russia,  an  element 
of  uncertainty  is  brouglit  into  your  social 
arrangements  which  makes  them  resemble  a 
Harlequin  quilt  of  patcliwork  satins  rather  than 
the  smooth  shining  embroidered  robe  fit  for 
graceful  ceremonies.  People  take  their  London 
in  intervals  between  things  they  like  better  ; 
between  their  Nice  and  their  Eome,  their 
house-parties  in  the  country,  their  yachting 
in  the  Solent,  and  their  weeks  at  Newmarket 
and  Ascot,  and  all  this  gives  a  temporary  and 
unsettled  character  to  their  residence  in  their 
town  houses  which  is  not  Avithout  its  effect 
upon  the  society  which  they  lead  or  frequent. 
It  is  a  pity  ;  for  there  are,  as  you  observed, 
in  London  the  possibilities  of  a  varied  and 
brilliant  intellectual  life  were  there  only  the 
leisure  and  the  inclination  to  lead  it.  Nowhere 
in  all  tlie  world  do  so  many  people  of  the 
highest  forms  of  distinction  come  toj^^ether  as 
in  London.  But  alas !  we  all  know  the  old 
story  of  the  passengers  on  board  a  ship  wlio 
made  a  matchless  plum-pudding  which  only 
was  not  rcKSsi   because    they   unfortunately 
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forgot  tlie  pudding-bag.  So  in  London  there 
are  the  richest  and  most  abundant  materials 
for  a  social  life  which  might  be  very  nearly 
perfection,  but  tliat  wliich  sliould  bind  tliem 
all  toof ether  and  make  them  a  success  is  lackino^, 
and  they  stray  about  unamalgamated  in  the 
lukewarm  water  of  ennui.  The  forces  which 
should  amalgamate  them  into  one  harmonious 
whole  are  at  present  lacking.  It  is  perhaps 
incapable  of  existing  under  a  democracy ; 
and  a  democracy  very  thinly  veiled  by  con- 
stitutional pretences  and  formulas  English 
social  and  political  life  has  become.  London 
society  is  far  too  easily  entered,  too  easily 
pleased,  too  easily  captured.  It  is  not 
exclusive  enough  to  preserve  even  a  semblance 
of  aristocracy.  It  is  still  capricious,  and  will 
keep  out  one  financier  and  let  in  another, 
worship  one  actress  and  turn  its  back  on 
another,  for  no  reason  on  earth  except  its 
own  whim  and  fancy.  But  it  has  no  fixed 
rules  for  either  its  admissions  or  its  exclusions, 
and  in  its  laudable  desire  to  be  civil  to  talent 
it  overwhelms  itself  with  mediocrity  of  all 
kinds.  To  the  Eoman  of  the  old  imperial 
world  there  was  but  one  city  ;  all  outside  the 
gates  of  Eome  was  exile.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  exclusive  passion  about  all  these  people 
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wlio  appear  in  London  as  surely  as  wliitcl)ait 
and  trn flies  do  ;  but  there  is  a  vague  sense 
that  all  outside  their  world  is  nothing.  It  is 
not  the  poetical  devotion  of  an  Ovid,  nor  the 
sense  of  a  modern  Parisian  that  all  outside 
tlie  asphalte  is  darkness ;  it  is  the  force  of 
habit  of  a  member  of  a  set.  One  reason  also 
why  it  is  a  failure  is  that  it  is  monotonous. 
The  life  of  London  is  taken  into  the  country 
houses,  on  to  the  yachts,  and  to  the  winter 
and  summer  play-places  ;  the  scene  is  changed, 
but  the  life  is  the  same  ;  and  peoj)le  are  tired 
without  knowing  what  is  the  matter  with 
them,  just  as  they  would  starve  if  tliey  ate 
nothing  but  foie  gras  all  the  year  round. 
There  are  brilliant  w^its  in  London,  clever 
men,  great  artists,  learned  statesmen  ;  but 
they  do  not  associate  harmoniously.  They 
are  bored,  or  they  are  in  a  hurry,  or  they  are 
too  absorbed  in  what  they  eat ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  conversation  in  different 
parts,  but  it  is  scattered,  eparpilU,  wasted,  as 
if  you  broke  a  string  of  pearls  and  diamonds 
and  let  them  roll  about  in  the  dust  in  all 
directions.  Social  amusement  in  London  is 
as  purely  mechanical  as  the  action  of  the 
ploughman  when  he  takes  up  the  handles  of 
his  plough   to  cut  one  furrow  after  another 
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along  the  familiar  fields.  Yet  unconsciously 
you  are  all  held  by,  and  saturated  with,  the 
influences  of  London  ;  it  is  its  social  life  which 
makes  you  unhappy,  if  you  do  not  find  your 
world  and  its  tittle-tattle  wherever  you  go. 
Whether  you  are  under  the  palm-trees  of 
Hyeres,  the  pine-trees  of  Homburg,  the  ilex- 
trees  of  Rome,  the  acacia-trees  of  Florence,  or 
the  fir-trees  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  you 
carry  the  London  talk,t]ie  London  atmosphere, 
the  London  ways  with  you.  You  may  hate 
London,  or  think  that  you  do,  but  London 
has  its  revenge  and  accompanies  you  all 
wherever  you  go  all  your  lives  long.' 

'  It  will  not  accompany  me,'  said  Flodden 
witli  resolve.  Lorraine  lona  smiled  with 
approval. 

'  Well,  lead  your  own  life  if  you  can  ;  it  is 
the  one  act  of  heroism  left  to  the  modern 
man,  and  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all.' 

After  that  evening's  conversation,  Lorraine 
lona  had  sought  the  boy's  society  and  pitied 
his  loneliness.  To  everyone  except  himself 
such  loneliness  would  have  seemed  ridiculous 
and  incomprehensible  in  a  youth  who  had 
hundreds  of  invitations  lying  disregarded  on 
his  tables,  who  was  nodded  to  by  all  the  best 
people  as  he   went  through  the  Park,  who 
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would  have  been  welcomed  in  the  best  houses 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  who  could 
have  filled  his  own  Highland  castle  and  Low- 
land hall  and  forest-lodge  with  agreeable  men 
and  charming  women  liad  lie  chosen.  But 
lonely  he  was  ;  that  saddest  of  all  loneliness 
which  isolates  in  a  crowd  and  forces  on  the 
soul  the  truth  that  to  be  sought  for  one's 
position  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  be  cared 
for  through  one's  sympathies. 

Flodden  knew  very  well  that  if  he  died  on 
the  morrow  nobody  would  miss  him  save  his 
dogs ;  and  that  his  next  heir  would  rejoice,  a 
hard,  rude,  unpleasant  soldier,  commanding 
in  a  hill  district  in  Northern  India,  who  had 
seen  him  once  as  a  child,  and  had  said  with  a 
strong  accent  and  as  strong  a  contempt : 

'  Weel  ye're  a  puir  saft  laddie  to  stand 
between  me  and  my  luck.' 

No  doubt  he  could  have  made  ties  for 
himself;  few  families  would  liave  refused  to 
take  to  their  bosoms  the  young  Marquis  of 
Flodden ;  but  the  sense  that  he  had  only  to 
ask  and  have  alienated  him,  and  simple  as  he 
was  he  was  observant,  and  he  saw  through  all 
tlie  pretty  poses,  the  studied  carelessness,  the 
various  manners,  of  all  those  aristocratic 
maidens  whose  sole  object  in  life  was  to  make 
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a  great  marriage,  to  be  foremost  in  the  race 
for  position,  to  crown  their  first  or  second 
season  with  the  best  match  of  the  year. 

A  kind  of  disgust  came  over  him  for  all 
those  highbred  and  delicately  nurtured  young 
women  of  his  own  rank,  who  were,  with  more 
or  less  veiled  motives,  thrown  continually  in 
his  way  and  offered  to  his  admiration. 

He  shrank  so  visibly  from  them  that  his 
shyness  grew  greater  every  day,  and  became 
almost  sullenness. 

The  romantic  and  hopeless  adoration  he 
had  conceived  for  Lady  Avillion  was  an  a3gis 
to  his  innocence  ;  and  as  he  was  unassailable 
through  his  susceptibilities,  his  natural  good 
sense  had  fair  play,  and  was  a  lens  under 
which  all  the  true  colours  of  the  flatteries  and 
temptations  and  bewitcheries  displayed  for 
him  were  seen  in  their  unloveliest  hght. 

He  knew  that  those  scornful,  handsome, 
worldly-wise  daughters  of  England  ridiculed, 
behind  his  back,  his  simplicity,  his  ignorance, 
his  want  of  aplomb,  and  all  his  defects  in 
social  education  ;  he  knew  that  they  had  a 
score  of  impolite  nicknames  for  him  of  which 
the  Shepherd,  the  Simpleton,  the  Ploughboy, 
Moses,  Jock,  and  Lothair  were  the  least 
offensive. 
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Yet  he  saw  them  all  spread  the  most  finely- 
woven  network  of  attractions  for  liim,  and  he 
was  given  broadly  to  understand  that  any  one 
of  them  would  accept  his  hand  with  delight. 

'  He  is  such  a  hopeless  idiot,'  he  had  over- 
heard the  one  unmarried  sister  of  Queenstown, 
Lady  Gwendolen  Norris,  say  with  a  grimace, 
behind  her  fan  at  a  ball ;  and  live  minutes 
later  there  was  no  sweeter  entreaty  and 
admiration  possible  to  human  eyes  tlian  were 
in  hers  as  she  murmured  to  him  amongst 
the  electric-lighted  orchids  :  '  You  have  led 
such  a  beautiful  poetic  life  in  Sicily,  Lord 
Plodden,  you  must  feel  all  our  vulgar,  noisy, 
chattering  society  so  tiresome ;  you  can't 
think  how  often  I  low^  to  have  the  Avim^s  of  a 
dove  to  get  away  from  it  all ! ' 

Lady  Gwendolen  was  a  young  lady  who 
was  never  endurable  to  herself  or  others  un- 
less she  was  '  in  it '  everywhere,  wherever  the 
tide  of  the  world  was  for  the  moment  flowing 
its  fastest.  She  was  at  the  covert-side  in  a 
Melton  coat  wlien  the  shooting  was  wildest, 
she  smoked,  bet,  rode  in  gaiters,  chaffed 
the  Prince  at  Cowes  and  Sandrino'ham  and 
Homburg,  got  deeply  in  debt  and  trusted  to 
her  brother's  good  nature  to  pull  her  througli, 
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and  cruslied  a  lifetime  into  a  single  London 
day,  from  her  morning  galop  on  the  tan  to 
her  most  compromising  flirtation  after  the  last 
figure  of  the  cotillon. 

'  Gwen  is  a  one-er  for  pace,'  said  her 
brother  very  often  in  rapt  admiration  of 
her  ;  but  no  one  was  ever  gentler,  sweeter, 
softer  of  glance  and  voice  and  gesture,  as  she 
turned  her  gaze  on  Flodden  and  sighed  for  the 
wings  of  a  dove. 

'  He  was  such  a  bumpkin,'  she  thought, 
'  no  form  in  him,  and  no  fun  ;  '  but  then  he 
was  the  biggest  thing  of  the  year,  and  Queens- 
town  had  said  to  her  that  very  day  in  the 
library  as  he  shook  his  head  over  a  bili  of 
Eedfern's  :  '  Upon  my  word  I  can't  do  it  any 
more,  Gwen,  and  Alex  can't  help  you  ;  she 
wants  a  lot  of  stiff  herself.  Why  don't  you 
marry  one  of  those  fellows  and  get  your  little 
bills  paid  ?  it's  uncommonly  hard  upon  me  to 
have  you  on  my  hands  like  this.  I'm  very 
fond  of  you,  as  you  know,  and  I  hate  to  be 
disagreeable,  but  I  must  draw  a  line  some- 
where, and  you  may  just  as  well  marry  at 
once ;  you  must  do  it  next  year  if  you  don't 
this.' 

'  None  of  the  nice  men  have  any  money,' 
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said  Lady  Gwendolen,  irritable,  provoked  at 
the  contradictions  of  Providence. 

'  No,  they  haven't,'  said  her  brother. 
'  You  mustn't  expect  to  get  what  you  like 
altogether,  nobody  ever  does,  especially  now 
when  rents  are  the  very  devil.  But  there's 
always  some  big  coup  to  be  made  if  you 
look  for  it.  By  the  bye  there's  that  young 
riodden  ;  somebody  '11  marry  him  ;  why  don't 
you?' 

So  Lady  Gwendolen  that  evening  drooped 
lier  handsome  profile  against  the  electric 
light,  and  played  pensively  with  an  orchid 
and  sighed  for  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

But  she  received  no  response  from  Flod- 
den  ;  he  only  smiled  rather  vacantly  and  said 
'  Indeed  ! '  Avith  that  apparent  absence  of  com- 
prehension which  made  all  the  '  smart  people  ' 
think  him  such  a  simple  boy.  The  fasliion- 
able  crirl  of  his  world  did  not  commend  her- 
self  to  him  ;  the  sharp  incisive  sayings,  the 
premature  experience,  the  contemptuous  dis- 
respect for  every  opinion  of  others,  the  keen- 
eyed  sense  of  self-interest,  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  coarse  jokes,  allusions,  and 
insinuations,  and  the  clever,  mannish,  satirical 
attitude  of  the  young  English  gentlewoman  of 
his  world  did  not  attract  him,  it  jarred  on 
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and  alarmed  liim ;  he  did  not  know  how 
much  of  it  was  real,  how  much  assumed,  but 
whether  reality  or  assumption  he  thought  it 
supremely  repellent. 

'  Yes,  I  tliink  with  you,  it  is  bad  form. 
But  they  are  all  like  that ;  I,  you  see,  am  an 
old  woman,  and  have  an  old  woman's  pre- 
judices,' said  Freda  Avillion  to  him  one  day 
when  he  had  timidly  confided  to  her  his  dis- 
like for  the  cover-coats,  the  cricketer  caps, 
the  wasp  waists,  the  shoulder-handshakes,  the 
fashionable  jargon,  the  cynical  satire,  the 
abrupt  familiarity,  the  immeasurable  self- 
admiration,  and  the  absolute  self-concentra- 
tion of  the  young  women  of  his  period  and 
of  his  nation. 

'  But — but — '  stammered  Flodden,  '  were 
they  all  that  they  are  not,  still  beside  you — 
beside  you ' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  lord,  spare  me  your  com- 
pliments ! '  said  Freda,  with  a  little  smile 
Avhich  cut  him  to  the  quick. 

'  If  they  were  Syrlin's  compliments  they 
would  be  acceptable  and  accepted,'  he  mut- 
tered timidly  and  desperately. 

'  You  have  not  the  smallest  authority  for 
supposing  so,'  she  said  coldly ;  '  I  dislike  all 
compliments.     They  are    a   flattery  to  one's 
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appearance  at  the  expense  of  one's  under- 
standing.' 

The  boy's  jealousy  of  Syrhn  was  bitter 
and  boundless.  When  Flodden  saw  liini  in 
the  afternoons  of  the  fnie  ladies'  houses  sur- 
rounded, feted,  visibly  adored,  tlie  lad  could 
scarcely  bring  himself  decently  to  return  the 
good-natured  words  with  which  Syrlin  ad- 
dressed him.  '  C'est  un  si  ban  jeune  homme,' 
said  Syrlin  once  to  a  group  of  ladies  who 
were  making  a  jest  of  the  lad's  shyness  and 
simplicity.  He  meant  what  he  said  in  serious- 
ness, and  with  no  thought  of  derision,  but  all 
his  words  were  repeated  and  exaggerated  like 
all  the  sayings  of  a  poj)ular  idol,  and  '  Ce  ban 
jeune  Jiorame '  became  another  nickname  foi* 
Flodden  in  this  gay  and  merciless  society  in 
which  he  was  so  helplessly  astray,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  man  who  had  unintention- 
ally given  it  to  him. 

To  Flodden  it  was  repeated  by  one  of 
those  kind  friends  who  are  never  lackincf  even 
to  the  friendless,  and  it  fed  the  detestation 
with  which  he  regarded  the  originator  of  it. 
If  Avillion  had  ever  deigned  to  give  more 
than  a  nod  to  the  youth,  he  miglit  have  found 
"his  own  feelings  against  Syrlin  magnified  by 
brooding  over  them  in  Guy's  young  breast. 
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'You  are  nurturing  a  very  bad  feeling,' 
said  Lorraine  lona  to  the  boy,  seeing  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes  one  day  when  in  the 
Queenstown  drawing-room  Syrlin  was  reading 
aloud  some  parts  of  '  Olivier '  to  the  Duchess 
Alex  and  a  few  other  women  of  whom  Freda 
was  one. 

'  My  feelings  only  concern  myself,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  Flodden  sulkily. 

'  None  of  our  feelings  concern  only  our- 
selves,' replied  lona  ;  '  they  always  re  act 
upon  others.  If  we  are  out  of  temper  some- 
thing suffers,  if  it  be  but  our  horse  or  our 
dog.  Why  do  you  look  so  evilly  at  Syrlin  ? 
I  have  known  him  intimately  long,  and  there 
are  few  characters  of  a  more  noble  type.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  you  of  all  people 
would  have  loathed  his  affectations,'  said  the 
boy,  as  despite  himself  he  acknowledged  the 
charm  of  the  beautiful  far-reaching  voice 
which  had  a  few  minutes  previously  been 
reading, 

Mais  dans  ses  liaisons  dont  on  prevoit  le  terme 

II  n'avait  rencontre  qu'un  amour  d'epiderme, 

Dans  lequel  il  avait  plus  donne  que  re9u 

Et  qu'il  trouvait  parfois,  coeur  sceptique  et  de^u, 

Pareil  au  piano  de  valse  et  de  quadrille, 

Decor  banal,  ornant  le  salon  d'une  fille, 

Et  sur  lequel,  pendant  un  instant,  par  liasard 

Un  bon  musicien  vient  jouer  du  Mozart. 
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'  There  are  no  afrectatioiis  to  perceive,' 
replied  lona.  '  Contrary  to  the  vulgar  general 
impression,  the  truly  artistic  nature  is  never 
afTected,  because  it  is  too  completely  and  un- 
consciously abandoned  to  its  own  impressions 
and  its  own  instincts.  Mere  talent  poses 
often  ;  true  genius  never.' 

'  Not  even  wlien  it  reads  licentious  French 
poems  as  if  they  were  hymns  to  the  Madonna ! ' 
said  riodden. 

lona  laughed. 

'  My  dear  boy,  if  you  think  "  Olivier  "  a 
licentious  poem  you  can  never  have  read  it 
yourself.  It  is  as  truly  a  sermon  as  if  Jeremy 
Taylor  had  written  it,  though  I  grant  the 
"  phrasing,"  as  musicians  say,  is  different. 
But  do  not  cherish  causeless  animosities. 
Too  many  animosities  with  cause  are  forced 
upon  us  as  we  go  through  life.' 

Flodden  said  nothing,  but  his  monitor 
perceived  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  reason  with 
w^hat  was  unreasonable. 

The  boy,  Avith  his  rank,  his  possessions, 
his  old  and  honoured  name,  passionately 
envied  a  man  who  was  nameless,  envied  him 
for  his  beauty,  for  his  grace,  for  his  genius, 
for   his   empire   over    women,   and   for   that 
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supreme  ease  and  charm  of  manner  which 
fascmated  men  as  well  as  women. 

Manner  is  the  most  envied  of  all  gifts  by 
those  who  do  not  possess  its  talisman  to  the 
hearts  of  others. 

The  conversation  around  them  turned 
upon  '  Olivier.' 

'  "  Amour  dJepiderme.''  That  is  very  ex- 
pressive,' said  Alex  Queenstown  meditatively. 

'It  is  a  delicate  name  for  a  c^ross  thino^,' 
said  Syrlin.' 

'  But  do  you  think  it  natural  that  Olivier 
should  flee  from  his  happiness  ?     Surely  not.' 

'  I  think  Olivier  was  a  pitiful  coward,' 
stammered  Flodden,  growing  very  red  at  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

Syrlin  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

'  Life  makes  cowards  of  us  all,  be  w^e 
brave  as  Hotspur,'  said  lona. 

'  Lord  Flodden  is  right,'  said  Syrlin  gravely. 
'  The  essential  of  love  is  supreme  courage  and 
the  obliteration  of  self.  Passion  without  that 
love  is  only  a  furious  or  a  frivolous  egotism.' 

Flodden  shrank  back  from  the  attention 
he  had  drawn  to  himself,  and  hated  this 
expression  of  approval  more  even  than  he 
would  have  hated  contradiction. 
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'  Passion  is  always  egotism,'  said  lona, 
'  and  you  cannot  make  it  otherwise.' 

'  But  j^assion  is  strong  and  your  Olivier 
was  weak.' 

'  He  was  weak  because  he  had  frittered 
away  his  strength,  as  you  may  spend  a  sove- 
reign in  small  silver  pieces.' 

'  The  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  at  all 
events  very  true,'  said  Syrlin  ;  '  it  is  the  only 
way  in  whicli  a  love  can  live  for  ever  to  be 
broken  off  in  the  bud  like  that.' 

'  What  a  sad  tliouglit !  And  I  don't  think 
it  is  a  true  one,'  said  lona.  '  Olivier  was 
afraid  of  the  possibilities  tliat  he  saw  in  what 
he  loved,  and  in  the  future :  that  is,  he  was 
more  a  philosopher  tlian  a  lover.  Myself,  I 
always  finish  the  poem  my  own  way.  I  am 
sure  that  after  houdant  un  loeu  he  returned 
some  sweet  springtime  and  found  the  cherry 
trees  in  flower,  and  the  primroses  in  tlie  grass, 
and  Suzanne  a  little  older,  a  little  graver,  with 
many  wistful  dreams  in  her  blue  eyes,  waiting 
for  him.' 

'  Then  he  was  more  a  poet  than  a  philoso- 
pher.' 

'  We  are  told  he  was  so,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  sure  that,  wisely  or  unwisely,  he  went 
back ' 
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'I  do  not  think  so;  he  was  too  selfish,' 
said  Syrhn.  '  Yoii  only  see  an  idyll  in  "  Olivier": 
I  see  a  sermon  ;  a  sermon  on  the  cruel  fact 
that  satiety  pursues  and  extinguishes  hope, 
that  faith  is  necessary  to  love,  and  that  all 
our  careless  pleasures  become  whips  to  scourge 
us.' 

'  Yes,'  said  lona,  '  and  I  wholly  agree  with 
you,  that  in  that  sense,  "  Olivier  "  is  a  sermon  ; 
but  I  prefer  to  take  it  as  an  idyl  and  to  give 
it  a  sequel  in  my  own  fancy.  Indeed,  I  am 
convinced  that  Olivier  went  back.  No  man 
long  resists  a  happiness  which  is  untried  but 
is  possible.  It  is  an  experiment  too  alluring 
to  be  left  untested.  I  hope  Coppee  will  some 
day  write  "  Le  Retour."  ' 

'  Nay,  if  he  do,  and  wish  to  be  true  to  life, 
he  must  make  Olivier  find  Suzanne  wedded  to 
a  hel  hohereau  of  the  district,  and  putting  the 
necklace  of  sequins  on  the  fat  neck  of  her 
first  child.' 

'  What  a  horrible  idea  ! '  said  the  ladies. 

'But  your  sequel,  which  you  would  call 
Olivier's  "  happiness,"  would  it  not  be  very 
commonplace  in  fact  ? '  said  Freda,  speaking 
for  the  first  time.  '  The  vie  cfiiiterieur,  the 
monotony,  the  disillusion  ;  in  it  all  would  the 
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poet  be  distinguishable  from  the  bourgeois  ? 
I  fear  not.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  the  otlier  ladies. 

Syrlin  sighed  a  little  impatiently. 

'  Ah,  mesdames,  then  Olivier  himself  would 
only  have  been  a  bourgeois  au  fond.  In  tliese 
feelings  the  breath  of  our  own  souls  makes 
our  atmosphere,  and  if  love  grow  common- 
place with  us  it  is  because  we  are  of  tlie 
common  herd  ourselves.  Love  is  an  alchemy. 
But  we  must  be  alchemists  to  use  its  spells.' 

'  He  talks  of  love  as  if  he  alone  could  ever 
love ! '  tliought  Flodden,  envying  that  power 
of  eloquent  expression  which  was  as  natural 
to  the  man  wdiom  he  envied  as  speech  itself. 

'  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong,'  said  Freda. 
'  If  Olivier  had  married  Suzanne  he  would 
have  been  unutterably  bored  after  a  summer 
or  two,  and  would  have  written  nothing 
worth  reading  out  of  fear  of  displeasing  liis 
wife.' 

'  You  do  not  believe  in  love,'  said  Syrlin 
rather  harshly  and  coldly,  and  then  conscious 
that  liis  reply  might  sound  strange  to  others, 
he  took  up  his  volume  again. 

'  I  Avill  read  you  the  "Orgueil  d'Aimer,'" 
he  said,  and  he  read  it  aloud,  with  those  intona- 
tions of  his  voice  which  gave  to  his  recitations 
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of  any  poem  the  thrill,  the  intensity,  the  far- 
reaching  meaning  of  music  itself : 

Meurent  pour  avoir  palpite 

A  votre  lampe  aux  soirs  d'ete 

Les  papillons  couleur  de  soufFre. 

Ainsi  mon  coeiir,  comme  un  gouftre, 

M'entraine,  et  je  vais  m'engloutir ; 

Ne  me  plaignez  pas  si  j'en  souffre, 

Car  je  ne  puis  me  repentir, 

Et  dans  la  torture  subie 

J'ai  la  volupte  du  martyr. 

Et  s'il  faut  y  laisser  ma  vie, 

Ce  sera  sans  laches  clameurs. 

J'aime  !     J'aime  !  et  veux  qu'on  m'euvie. 

Ne  me  plaiguez  pas  si  j'en  meurs. 

As  he  recited  the  lines  his  eyes  involuntarily 
soudit  those  of  the  woman  to  whom  in  his 
thoughts  and  heart  he  dedicated  them. 

There  was  considerable  distance  between 
them,  a  distance  of  soft  hght,  of  delicate 
colour,  of  flowers,  of  the  pretty  groups  of  a 
fashionable  gathering ;  but  the  look  in  his 
eyes  sank  into  her  soul,  smote  her  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  her  own  vast  influence  over 
him. 

Those  present  only  heard  the  '  Orgueil 
d'Aimer '  of  an  exquisite  poet  exquisitely  ren- 
dered ;  but  she  understood  that  it  was  a  per- 
sonal declaration,  a  personal  dedication  to 
herself,  so  veiled,  so  delicate,  that  in  saying 
all,  it  asked  and  hoped  for  nothing.     She  did 
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not  feel  tlie  same  anger  and  astonishment 
with  which  the  song  at  Ileronsmere  had  fdled 
her,  she  was  troubled  but  not  offended ;  she 
sat  still,  looking  down  on  the  little  watch  in 
her  bracelet,  but  her  heart  was  quickened  by 
an  unaccustomed  warmth. 

Many  men  had  loved  her  and  all  hopelessly ; 
but  none  with  this  union  of  silence  and  elo- 
quence, none  with  this  power  to  compel  her 
to  feel  what  she  would  not  allow  to  be  uttered. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  that  this  power  came 
from  the  genius  of  the  man  who  loved  her. 
She  belonged  to  a  world  in  which  genius  is 
caressed,  but  caressed  as  a  clever  monkey  or  a 
dog  who  could  play  cards  would  be  welcomed 
by  it  in  a  moment  of  ennui.  With  all  her 
admiration  for  talent,  '  those  people,'  as  her 
world  called  the  elect  who  were  distinguished 
by  that  gift  of  the  gods,  always  seemed  to  her 
a  sino^ular  and  remote  race,  and  without  beinsf 
aware  of  it  she  had  always  considered  them 
of  a  kind  which  it  was  best  to  avoid  in  any 
kind  of  intimacy.  'Was  it  possible,'  she 
asked  herself  with  some  anxiety  and  some 
contempt  for  herself,  '  that  one  of  this  despised 
race  had  influence  enough  over  her  to  force 
his  memory  and  his  magic  upon  her  whether 
she  would  or  no  ?  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

From  Heronsmere  Syrlin  had  returned  to 
London,  and  although  the  row  and  rout  of 
Piccadilly  are  not  favourable  to  fancy  and 
invention,  had  begun  to  write  a  short  drama 
in  verse  called  '  Le  Glaive,'  after  the  manner 
of  Musset.  He  had  had  quantities  of  flowers 
brought  into  liis  apartments,  which  with  an 
Erard  pianoforte,  two  or  three  good  pictures 
bought  at  Christie's,  and  some  few  bronzes 
which  had  taken  his  fancy,  gave  to  the  common- 
place luxury  of  his  hotel  drawing-room  that 
look  of  art  and  of  home  without  which  a  man 
of  his  temperament  is  wretched,  and  which  men 
and  women  of  cultured  tastes  can  give  to  any 
temporary  interior  which  they  occupy.  He 
was  writing  with  ardour  this  drama  of  the 
Eenaissance  in  verse,  a  slight  thing  as  yet, 
but  one  into  which  he  could  put  something  of 
his  heart  and  soul ;  and  Auriol  was  composing 
the  music  for  the  songs  in  it. 

'  If  ever  I  play  again,  I  will  play  in  this, 
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and  before  lier,'  S3'rliii  said  to  liimself,  feeling 
tlie  forces  of  new  talents  rising  warm  and 
quick  within  him  as  tlie  sap  rises  in  young 
trees  in  spring.  For  the  true  artist  passion 
always  takes  some  crystallisation  in  art ; 
verse  is  the  natural  language  of  the  lover  and 
of  the  poet,  and  becoming  the  one  he  became 
the  other. 

'  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  glad 
my  old  friend  made  me  rich,'  he  said  to  his 
friend  Auriol  one  morning  when  they  had  tried 
over  together  the  music  for  '  Le  Glaive.'  I 
can  let  my  real  self,  idle,  passionate,  or  foolish, 
have  its  own  way.  I  need  not  live  any  longer 
in  the  skin  of  Alceste,  of  Gerard,  of  Hippolyte. 
The  stage  is  a  terrible  slavery,  and  when  it  is 
pursued  too  long  it  sinks  into  an  abrutissement 
like  all  slavery.  I  may  never  become  a  poet 
or  a  dramatist,  but  I  am  at  least  a  man.' 

'  My  dear  Syrlin,'  said  Auriol,  '  you  can 
be  whatever  you  like ;  you  are  charged  witli 
genius  to  your  fingers'  ends  as  with  electricity. 
Genius  is  always  many-sided  ;  it  is '  talent,  its 
pale  imitator,  which  is  limited,  which  is 
stationary,  which  runs  only  on  one  line.  But 
then  mankind,  in  general,  does  not  perceive 
this  distinction ;  it  hardly  even  understands 
why  talent  is  not  genius,  or  how  genius  can 
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exercise  its  amazing  and  various  faculties. 
You  may  become  a  great  poet,  a  great  drama- 
tist, but  I  fear  the  world  will  never  admit  it, 
merely  because  it  has  known  you  as  a  great 
actor.' 

'  The  world  is  welcome  to  think  what  it 
likes.  I  can  print  my  poems  if  I  write  them 
in  a  private  printing  press,  and  I  can  play  my 
dramas  if  I  compose  them  for  my  personal 
friends.  That  is  why  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
glad  I  have  this  fortune,  which  at  first  irri- 
tated, burdened,  and  annoyed  me.  It  enables 
me  to  keep  my  own  individuality — "  a  poor 
thing,  but  my  own."  And,'  he  added,  ca- 
ressingly, '  it  will  enable  us  to  have  a  great 
pleasure  ;  we  can  give  your  cantata  when  you 
will  without  appeal  to  anyone.' 

'  Alas  ! '  said  Auriol  mournfully,  '  I  am 
but  one  of  those  of  whom  I  speak,  the 
imitators  of  genius.  I  have  talent,  but 
nothing  more.  Besides,  they  have  killed  what 
I  had  in  their  drawing-rooms.  I  am  a  piping 
bullfinch  in  a  conservatory.  I  sing  one  tune, 
you  have  your  wood  notes  wild.  They  have 
never  caged  or  tamed  you  ;  you  have  been 
too  strong  for  them,  because  you  are  charged 
with  that  electricity  which  comes  from  the 
gods.' 
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'  You  flatter  me,  dear  friend,'  said  Syrlin. 
'  I  have  always  been  at  heart  a  semi-savage, 
a  Moor  of  Morocco  ;  that  has  been  my  strength, 
if  strengtli  I  have  ;  I  doubt  it.' 

'  Oh,  you  must  have  it,'  said  Aurioh  '  You 
have  escaped  the  succes  des  salons^  the  most 
terrible  and  insidious  foe  that  the  artist  ever 
lias.  Fame  may  be  bracing.  It  is  like  the 
open  sea.  If  one  knows  how  to  swim,  it  bears 
us  without  hurt  on  its  highest  billows.  But 
the  succes  des  sedans  is  suffocation ;  one  is 
asphyxiated.  The  brazier  is  perfumed,  but  it 
is  none  tlie  less  deadly  for  that.' 

'  Assuredly,'  said  Syrlin ;  '  why  do  you 
waste  your  gifts  and  your  years  in  it  then  ? ' 

'  I  have  said,  I  have  only  talent.  Oh,  a 
fair  enough  talent,  but  nothing  more.  A 
trick  of  song.  A  knack  of  composition.  The 
drawing-rooms  have  been  my  prison,  my 
cage ;  notliing  enervates  and  wastes  time  like 
being  the  fashion  in  them  when  one  is  also 
an  artist  and  born  for  better  things.' 

'  It  is  not  too  late  to  withdraw  from  them.' 

'  Ah,  pardon ! '  said  Auriol,  with  a  sweep 
of  the  hand  over  the  notes  eloquent  of  a 
desj)airing  negation.  '  When  the  bulllinch 
has  learned  his  air  for  the  conservatory  it  is 
all  over  with  his  hedgerow  and  orchard  songs. 
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If  he  were  to  fly  out  to  the  meadows  and 
woods  his  tribe  would  peck  and  mock  at  him. 
Social  success  is  a  species  of  emasculation. 
When  one  has  become  a  mere  favourite,  one 
ceases  to  be  an  artist,  almost  to  be  a  man  ! ' 

'  Play  me  something  from  the  "  Damnation 
de  Faust,"  '  said  Syrlin  in  lieu  of  argument. 

He  agreed  too  much  with  Auriol  to  be  able 
sincerely  to  dispute  what  had  been  said,  but 
he  believed  in  tlie  beauty  and  in  the  originality 
of  his  friend's  gifts,  and  in  their  power  to 
console  and  stimulate  tlieir  creator.  Auriol 
was  a  very  handsome  man  of  Syrlin's  age, 
fair,  with  lustrous  brown  eyes,  and  hair  of 
the  deep  red  gold  the  Venetian  masters  Igved  ; 
he  had  the  blood  of  various  nationalities  in 
him,  making  one  of  those  h3^brids  which  are 
so  frequently  fertile  in  talent  and  in  charm. 
His  people  had  been  artists  always  ;  his  father 
a  Greek  violinist,  his  mother  a  German  singer ; 
they  were  dead,  and  he  was  a  fashionable 
artist  with  the  personal  habits  and  the  mental 
bias  of  a  man  of  the  world  who  is  also  an 
amateur.  His  melodious,  far-reaching  voice, 
exquisitely  and  accurately  trained,  brought 
him  in  a  fortune.  Whenever  he  opened  his 
lips  he  was  paid  fantastic  prices,  but  for  the 
opera  houses  he  had  no  inclination  or  ambi- 
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tioii,  and  lie  remained  the  singer  of  society,  a 
perilous  pre-eminence  which  gained  him  the 
ill  will  of  both  artists  and  amateurs.  His 
real  name  was  Ernst  Koriolis,  but  to  the 
world  and  to  his  friends  and  to  himself,  he 
was  only  Auriol ;  that  one  name  comprising 
in  itself  familiarity  and  renown,  affection  and 
admiration,  and  brinij^inef  to  all  those  who 
heard  or  spoke  it  ten  thousand  memories  of  a 
voice  as  sweet  as  the  south  wind  in  the  month 
of  May. 

'  If  it  has  a  fault  it  is  too  sweet,'  a  critic 
once  said  of  him,  and  the  fault,  if  it  were 
a  fault,  was  repeated  in  his  character.  He 
was  too  gentle,  too  generous,  too  easily  for- 
giving, and  too  lavishly  prodigal.  His  tender 
smile  and  his  graceful  presence  Avere  the  de- 
light of  women,  and  his  life  seemed  one  fair 
voyage  to  Cytherea.  If  deep  down  in  his 
heart  there  was  an  unuttered  and  unanalysed 
bitterness,  born  of  unrealised  ideals  and  of 
the  unsatisfying  food  given  by  a  success  which 
dazed  whilst  it  did  not  satisfy  him,  nor  con- 
tent him,  Auriol  kept  that  disappointment  to 
himself,  or  at  most  only  allowed  it  to  be  sus- 
pected by  those  most  intimate  with  him. 

'  They  send  me  hundreds  of  these,  but 
there  is  no  bay-leaf  amongst  them,  and  they 
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forget  that  I  can  only  wear  one  a  night,'  he 
said  once,  more  bored  than  gratified,  before 
the  multitude  of  hot-house  flowers  for  his 
coat  which  women  sent  him  daily  by  the  score. 

Beside  the  worldwide  celebrity  of  Syrlin 
and  two  or  three  other  celebrated  men  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  his  own  merely 
ephemeral  celebrity  seemed  to  him  but  a 
poor  plaything.  He  had  not  a  grain  of  envy 
or  of  meanness  in  his  nature,  but  there  were 
times  when  he  felt  that  he  had  not  done 
justice  to  the  gifts  he  possessed,  that  he  had 
been  too  easily  attracted  by  an  inferior  kind  of 
success,  and  that  he  had  followed  an  ignis fatuus 
over  rose  fields.  Now  that  he  was  still  yoimg 
he  could  gather  the  roses  with  both  hands, 
but  he  knew  that  when  age  should  approach 
him,  those  fields,  now  smiling  and  perfumed, 
would  seem  to  him  barren  as  unploughed 
lands  where  brambles  alone  would  grow.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  him,  he  knew 
now,  to  have  chosen  the  garret  and  bare 
bread  of  a  Berlioz  in  his  early  years  than  the 
ephemeral  triumphs  of  the  London  and  Paris 
drawing-rooms. 

'  Car  favais  quelque  chose  la ! '  he  said 
once,  in  the  words  of  Andre  Chenier,  striking 
his  forehead  with  his  hand. 
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'  Ceite  quelque  chose  sortira,'  said  Syrlin 
to  him  consolingly,  but  Auriol  only  shook  his 
head  with  a  sigh.  Fragments  beautiful  and 
spiritual  haunted  his  brain,  and  found  their 
audible  expression  on  the  keys  of  his  piano- 
forte, but  he  never  found  time  or  courage  to 
consolidate  them  in  an  entire  work.  The 
world  charmed  him,  women  tempted  him,  life 
was  smooth,  gay,  and  agreeable  to  him,  his 
compositions  were  dreamed  of  and  never 
written. 

He  and  Syrlin  had  taken  life  in  a  wholly 
different  way.  The  latter  had  resisted  the 
flatteries  and  caresses  of  society  with  a  strong 
and  almost  fierce  disdain  for  them ;  the 
former  had  been  allured  by  and  had  accepted 
them,  until  they  had  gradually  supplanted  for 
him  all  other  ideals,  all  other  ambitions  ;  he 
was  bound  by  them  hand  and  foot,  whilst  he 
was  sensible  of  their  impotence  to  satisfy  or 
benefit  him.  Syrlin  had  drunk  the  great 
fiery  draught  of  supreme  fame  itself,  and 
had  not  become  intoxicated  ;  had  seen  clearly 
through  its  fumes  the  withered  leaves  of 
laurel  and  tlie  dry  roses  of  dead  delights. 
Auriol  in  his  earlier  years  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led  away  by  the  deleterious  sweet- 
ness of  mere  social  applause,  and  partly  from 
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necessity,  partly  from  indolence,  had  been 
content  to  remain  a  darling  of  society,  a  tame 
nightingale,  uneasy  in  captivity  but  never 
seriously  trying  to  escape.  Auriol  had  no 
vanity,  he  was  disposed  to  underrate  rather 
than  to  overrate  his  powers  or  position,  but 
chance  had  decided  for  him  that  he  should 
take  this  easier,  idler,  lower  form  of  art,  and 
he  had  succumbed  to  the  influences  of  it, 
and  to  the  anodyne  of  a  too  quickly  gained 
success. 

'  You  are  unhappy,'  said  Syrlin  abruptly 
to  him  this  day,  as,  after  playing  the  '  Faust, 
seul  aux  champs  au  lever  du  soleil,'  the 
musician  paused  with  his  hands  on  the  keys 
and  a  look  of  pain  and  abstraction  on  his  face. 

'  I  am  extremely  unhappy,'  said  Auriol 
simply.  '  I  love  a  woman  ;  a  child  who  is  as 
far  removed  from  me  as  though  she  belonged 
to  another  planet.' 

'  Lady  Ina?  '  said  Syrlin. 

Auriol  coloured  :  '  How  did  you  know  it  ? 

'  You  are  not  difficult  to  read,  for  me  at 
least ;  and  you  were  her  shadow  at  Herons- 
mere.  My  dear  Auriol,  have  you  lived 
amongst  these  people  all  these  years  only 
to  become  their  prey  at  last  ?  What  a  mis- 
fortune ! ' 
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'  You  consider  it  a  misfortune  ?  Then 
you  think  it  also  a  madness.  And  yet,  if  I 
may  dare  to  say  so  of  a  creature  so  innocent, 
I  think — I  tliink — she  is  not  indiflerent  to  me. 

'  But  she  is  the  Avard  of  that  triple  brute 
Avillion ! ' 

'  Is  he  a  brute  ?  He  is  surely  a  very 
polished  person,  and  he  is  sensitive  to  all  art.' 

'  His  ear  is  sensitive,  and  his  eye  is 
appreciative.  All  the  rest  is  egotism,  hard- 
ness, brutality,  and  pride.  He  would  sooner 
see  all  the  women  belonging  to  him  dead  at 
his  feet  than  he  would  allow  that  any  one  of 
them  could  feel  a  single  instant  of  interest  in 
any  artist.  My  dearest  friend,  have  you  lived 
amongst  all  these  people  all  these  years  and  do 
not  know  them  yet  as  they  are  ?  ' 

Auriol  coloured  again. 

'  I  know  that  I  am  a  fool ;  you  cannot  be 
more  convinced  of  it  than  I.' 

'  You  are  not  a  fool ;  you  are  the  prey  of 
fatal  opportunities.  These  people  invite  us, 
tliey  adore  us,  they  fawn  on  us  when  they 
want  us  to  grace  their  fetes  or  amuse  their 
royalties,  they  associate  us  with  their  private 
life,  surround  us  with  their  families,  tell  their 
wives  and  daughters  and  sisters  to  smile  on 
us  and  welcome  us,  and  then,  if  by  chance  we 
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forget  our  place,  forget  that  we  may  be  their 
idols  as  artists  but  as  mere  men  are  mere  mud 
in  their  sight,  they  tell  their  footmen  to  show 
us  to  the  door.  "  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  " — 
has  not  an  artist  the  passions  of  a  man  and 
the  heart  of  one  and  the  nerves  of  one  ? 
Shall  he  endure  to  be  caressed  as  a  deity  one 
moment,  and  the  next  refused  even  as  an 
equal  ?  We  may  be  good  enougli  to  eat  with, 
to  drink  with,  to  make  music  with,  but  we  are 
no  more  fit,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  the  lover 
or  the  lord  of  their  women  than  the  sweeper 
in  the  streets,  the  ragpicker  in  the  dust-heaps. 
You  have  forgotten  this,  though,  surely,  you 
must  know  it  well.  If  you  doubt  it,  ask 
Lord  Avillion  for  the  hand  of  Lady  Ina 
d'Esterre,  and  you  will  see  what  he  will 
answer  you.' 

He  spoke  with  fiery  vehemence,  all  his 
personal  feelings  lending  force  and  emotion  to 
his  words.  His  thoughts  were  not  so  much 
of  Avillion's  Avard  as  of  Avillion's  wife.  He 
wished  for  the  moment  tliat  all  the  great 
world  which  cursed  his  friend  and  him  had 
but  one  neck  that  he  might  set  his  foot 
upon  it. 

Auriol  was  too  absorbed  in  his  own  senti- 
ments to  notice  the  note  of  personal  indigna- 
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tion  and  protest  wliicli  rang  tliroiigli  the  elo- 
quence of  his  friend. 

'Alas  ! '  he  said  wearily  with  a  sigh.  '  It 
is  an  insanity  I  know ;  she  is  a  lovely  cliild 
with  a  tender  heart,  but  she  is  not  for  me. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else.' 

'  And  why  is  she  not  for  you  ?  '  said  Syrlin 
abruptly.  '  You  are  made  to  please  women  ; 
you  are  handsome,  young,  gifted,  j^ou  have 
never  soiled  your  life  with  cowardice  or  vice  ; 
you  are  admired  and  esteemed  by  all  just 
men  ;  but  you  are  an  artist,  and  so  though 
you  may  waltz  with  her,  laugh  with  her,  ride 
with  her,  sing  with  lier,  you  must  no  more 
presume  to  care  for  her  or  pay  court  to  her 
than  if  you  were  a  defaulter  or  a  forger  !  It 
is  monstrous  ;  it  is  absurd  ;  it  is  beyond  all 
reason,  but  it  is  so  ;  and  we  are  such  miserable 
creatures  that  we  submit  to  it.  Yet  it  were 
better  for  us  to  cut  our  heart  out  of  our 
breasts  and  throw  it  on  the  steps  of  their 
houses  than  to  waste  it,  living  and  throbbing, 
on  any  one  of  their  women.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Auriol  with  a  sigh  ;  and 
his  hands  strayed  mechanically  over  the  ivory 
keys  in  a  low  mournful  andante.  He  was 
aware  of  the  utter  futility  of  his  own  desires ; 
he   knew  that  there   was   no   precedent,  no 
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possibility,  for  such  an  union  as  he  dreamed 
of;  he  felt  the  truth  of  Syrlin's  violent 
utterances,  which  however  exaggerated  in 
expression  were  entirely  true  in  fact ;  he 
offered  no  opposition  to  them  ;  again  and 
again  had  the  rude  contrast  between  the 
idolatry  which  is  lavished  on  an  artist  by  the 
world  and  the  social  scorn  with  wliich  his 
pretensions  as  a  man  are  visited,  struck  him 
in  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  fibres  of  his 
nature.  And  yet  he  vaguely  lioped  against 
hope.  Ina  d'Esterre  was  of  a  strong  and 
uncommon  character  ;  she  was  poor,  she  was 
an  artist  herself  at  heart.  As  years  went  on 
and  gave  her  legal  freedom,  who  could  tell 
what  might  not  happen  ?  He  would  not  have 
dared  to  formulate  this  immature  fancy  in 
plain  words,  but  it  haunted  him  and  solaced 
him,  and  unconsciously  his  hands  changed  the 
sad  andante  into  a  tender  and  joyous  lied. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

'You  know  AuriolP'  said  Syrlin  abruptly, 
when  lie  was  alone  in  the  morning  room 
of  AvilHon  House  one  day  in  the  same 
week. 

'  Certainly  !  '  replied  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  looking  at  him  with  a  little  astonish- 
ment, for  his  tone  had  a  kind  of  menace  and 
challenge  in  it. 

'  You  admire  him,  I  believe  ?  ' 

'  A  charming  singer,  a  charmincf  person  ; 
yes.' 

'  Will  you  give  him  the  hand  of  Lady 
Ina  d'Esterre  ?  ' 

Freda  was  too  amazed,  too  stupefied  to 
reply.  Wliat  could  he  mean  ?  What  could 
be  the  drift  of  this  extraordinary  preface  ? 
She  was  accustomed  to  his  saying  strange 
things,  things  which  no  one  else  could  have 
imagined,  much  less  have  uttered,  but  this 
passed  the  limits  even  of  extravagance. 

'  Will  you  ?  '  repeated  Syrlin. 
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'  I  suppose  it  is  some  jest  that  I  am  too 
dull  to  see,'  she  answered.  '  But  I  do  not 
like  jests  into  which  the  names  of  young 
girls  enter  ;  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying 
so.' 

'  It  is  not  a  jest,'  said  Syrlin,  half  amused, 
half  incensed.  '  I  speak  as  seriously  as  it  is 
possible  to  do ;  Auriol  is  a  dear  and  old  friend 
of  mine.  He  has  a  great  admiration  for  Lady 
Ina.  I  ask  you,  for  want  of  a  worthier  per- 
son to  make  the  demand,  whether  you  would 
object  to  such  an  alhance? ' 

'  Alliance  ! '  ec'hoed  Lady  Avillion  faintly. 

She  raised  herself  in  her  chair,  sat  erect 
and. looked  at  him,  doubting  whether  he  was 
out  of  his  senses  or  she  in  hers.  Alliance  ! — 
the  gros  mot  of  princely  and  ducal  houses ! 
The  sense  of  the  utter  and  grotesque  absur- 
dity of  the  expression  in  connection  with  the 
subject  overcame  her  gravity  and  her 
hauteur  ;  she  broke  into  uncontrollable,  in- 
extinguishable laughter  ;  she  laughed  as  she 
had  hardly  ever  laughed  since  her  childhood 
at  Bellingham. 

Syrlin  watched  her  with  an  anger  as 
great  as  her  mirtli.  His  eyes  dwelt  on  her 
with  passionate  admiration,  and  as  violent  a 
reproach  burning  in  those  dusky  fires. 
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He  waited  until  slic  had  ceased  to  laiigli  ; 
cliafing  all  tlie  while  with  more  irritation 
than  he  could  utter. 

'  It  is  an  absurdity  which  only  merits 
your  ridicule,  Madame?  I  expected  as  much. 
What  is  it  that  appears  to  you  so  intolerably 
absurd  ?  Auriol  is  not  a  hunchback,  or  a 
beggar,  or  a  dwarf,  he  is  not  a  gambler,  or  a 
drunkard,  or  a  bankrupt.  He  is  of  un- 
blemished character,  and  of  his  talents  you 
can  judge  yourself.  What  do  you  see  so 
ridiculous  in  the  fact  that  he  should  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  a  little  maiden,  scarcely 
fledged,  avIio  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  portion- 
less I  believe  ?  ' 

'  Eeally  ! '  said  Lady  Avillion  with  a  sense 
of  despair  before  his  extraordinary  perversity. 
Words  failed  her  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
She  could  not  find  anything  whatever  to  say 
in  the  face  of  such  naked  disregard  of  every 
rule  of  existence. 

'  You  who  know  the  world  so  well,'  she 
said  at  last,  '  you  who  have  always  been  with 
us,  you  to  whom  all  the  hienseances  of  the 
time  are  so  familiar,  how  can  you  speak  like 
that  even  in  joke  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  speak  in  joke.  I  see  no  jest,' 
said   Syrlin    sternly.      '  Did    Auriol    stay    at 
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Heronsmere,  at  Brakespeare,  at  Clouds,  at 
Mote?' 

'  Certainly,  and  at  a  hundred  other  houses 
too.     What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  ' 

'  Does  he  dine  at  your  house  in  town, 
and  a  hundred  other  great  London  houses  ?  ' 

'Certainly.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
it?' 

'  You  regard  him  as  your  equal  then  ?  ' 

'  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  Dinners 
and  house  parties  are  one  thing,  marriages 
are  another.  Marriage — Ina's  marriage  with 
Auriol ! — you  must  be  dreaming,  you  have 
some  midsummer  madness  in  you  both,  but 
I  assure  you  we  are  not  dwelling  in  realms 
of  Shakespearian  fable  Avhere  singing  swains 
can  wed  with  landless  princesses.' 

She  spoke  with  all  the  impatience  and  in- 
tolerance which  she  felt.  It  was  so  pre- 
posterous an  imagination ;  not  to  be  treated 
or  talked  of  seriously  for  an  instant.  The 
suggestion  of  it  even  offended  her  more  pro- 
foundly than  she  cared  to  express  to  the 
offender. 

'  That  is  your  last  word  ?  ' 

'  My  first  and  last  word  in  relation  to 
this,  most  unmistakably.' 

Syrlin  looked  down  on  her  in  silence.     It 
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was  tliis  side  of  her  character  wliich  lieliated  ; 
yet  his  partial  liatred  served  to  inflame  and 
intensify  his  admiration  of  lier.  He  seated 
himself  on  a  chair  some  yards  away  from 
her. 

'  Your  Lord  Marquis  of  Nantwich,'  he  said 
slowly,  '  was  examined  yesterday  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  ;  his  debts  are  half  a 
million,  his  assets  are  three  hundred  pounds  ; 
he  married  an  American,  and  she  has  an 
allowance  from  her  father,  and  they  live 
on  that,  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  She 
is  the  best  dressed  woman  in  London,  she 
has  toilettes  that  cost  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  He  never  inquires  how  they  are 
procured.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  rake  up 
scandals ! ' 

'  They  are  not  scandals ;  they  are  facts. 
One  moment  more.  Another  gentleman  of 
your  world,  the  Earl  of  Ouse,  who  is,  I 
believe,  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Sedgemoor, 
appeared  in  the  same  court  a  month  ago ; 
his  expenditure  has  been  precisely  three 
thousand  times  in  excess  of  his  income. 
The  Duke  has  paid  debts  for  him  till  he  can 
pay  no  more ;  his  paper  is  so  worthless  that 
no    usurer  will   take  it    at   any   percentage ; 
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he  lias  appeared  as  a  clown  at  a  circus,  lie 
is  now  travelling  with  some  negro  minstrels ; 
his  wife,  also  an  American,  goes  to  the 
same  faiseurs  as  her  cousin  Lady  Nantwich, 
and  pays,  or  is  paid  for,  in  the  same  manner.' 

'  They  are  dreadful  women  !  What  has 
that  to  do  with  it  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  dreadful. 
They  live  by  their  wits  ;  but  they  go  to  both 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Sandringham ;  and, 
as  I  have  observed,  they  are  always  admirably 
dressed.  But  it  is  not  of  their  dresses  T  was 
thinking.  I  merely  want  you  to  tell  me  if 
you  consider  Auriol  the  inferior  of  Lord 
Nantwich  and  Lord  Ouse  ?  ' 

She  Avas  silent.  The  anger  of  any  woman 
who  is  required  to  be  consistent  kept  her 
mute. 

'I  do  not  receive  either  the  Nantwiches 
or  the  Ouses,'  she  said,  and  was  conscious  of 
an  evasive  and  feeble  reply. 

'  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Is 
Lord  Nantwich  or  Lord  Ouse  the  superior  of 
Auriol  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  see  the  connection.  These  un- 
happy gentlemen  are  a  disgrace  to  their 
order  ;  they  were  probably  ill  brought  up  in 
childhood.' 
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'But,  ^\ere  they  unmarried,  you  would 
not  be  offended  if  either  of  them  demanded 
the  hand  of  Lady  Ina  ? ' 

'  I  should  probably  refuse  it.  I  cannot 
perceive  in  the  least  whither  your  interroga- 
tions tend.' 

'  What  they  prove  is  very  simple.  A  man 
of  blameless  character,  of  great  gifts,  who  is 
received  by  you  and  by  your  friends,  is  con- 
sidered beneath  contempt  or  consideration  if 
he  lifts  his  eyes  to  one  of  your  maidens ;  a 
man  of  poor  character,  of  vile  habits,  of 
common  intelligence,  and  of  senseless  prodi- 
gality, remains  on  an  equality  with  her 
because  he  possesses  a  nobility  which  he 
disgraces.  Where  is  the  sense  of  that  ? 
Where  is  the  justice  ?  Your  admiration  of 
the  Arts  is  fictitious ;  all  your  respect  for 
talent  is  a  mere  shibboleth.  Your  whole 
estimate  of  life  is  conventional  and  false. 
Artists  are  classed  by  you  with  doctors  and 
curates,  and  stewards  and  house  decorators. 
They  are  useful  ;  they  may  be  even  orna- 
mental. But  they  must  always  sit,  metaphori- 
cally, below  the  salt  at  your  table.  In  the 
old  days,  the  lord  bid  the  Jongleur  sit  with 
the  varlels.  So  do  you  in  your  hearts.  The 
Jongleur  may  flatter  himself  that  you  call  him 
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Up  amongst  princes ;  you  see  in  him  only  a 
serf;  you  will  give  him  a  gold  chain,  but  you 
will  never  allow  him  knighthood.  Lord 
Nantwicli  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  is  noble, 
Lord  Ouse  in  the  Police  Court  is  noble  ;  Lord 
Isis,  warned  off  Newmarket  Heath  and  struck 
off  every  club  in  London,  is  noble  ;  Lord 
Orwell,  found  in  a  gambling-hell  after  mid- 
night and  fined  before  magistrates,  is  noble  ; 
but  Auriol  is  not  noble,  he  is  only  a  Jongleur ; 
you  like  him  as  a  singer,  but  you  scorn  him 
as  a  man ;  he  is  loyal,  sincere,  and  gentle,  he 
owes  no  one  a  sou,  he  has  a  soul  attuned  to 
fine  issues  ;  but  all  that  is  nothing.  To  sup- 
pose that  he  has  any  thought  of  love  for  a 
niece  of  yours  is  as  insulting,  as  intolerable, 
to  you  as  if  he  w^ere  one  of  the  footmen  in 
your  antechambers.  Oh,  do  not  deny  it ; 
it  is  not  to  be  denied.  You  are  only  true  to 
your  traditions.  It  is  Auriol  who  is  to  blame, 
to  imagine  that  because  he  makes  music  for 
great  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen  he  is  esteemed 
their  equal  by  them.  When  the  artist  once 
listens  to  the  world  he  is  lost.  He  is  only 
the  Trouvere  who  is  caressed  that  he  may 
enliven  the  feast,  and  then  is  run  through 
the  body  and  pushed  under  the  rushes  as 
mere  vermin ! ' 
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He  spoke  with  the  vehemence  he  felt, 
personal  sentiment  lending  intensity  to  his 
words  and  fire  to  his  glance.  lie  was  so 
unUke  any  other  man  whom  she  had  ever 
seen  or  heard,  when  he  was  deeply  moved, 
that  she  listened  to  him  fascinated  into  oblivion 
of  tlie  insulting  invective  poured  out  against 
herself  and  lier  world  ;  charmed  against  her 
will  by  the  eloquence  of  his  reproaches  and 
the  beauty  of  his  voice. 

Syrlin  alone  had  the  power  to  make  her 
feel  dissatisfied  and  mortified.  With  her 
husband  she  was  always  conscious  of  at 
least  a  fair  share  of  success  on  the  not  rare 
occasions  when  their  opinions  were  at  vari- 
ance. With  her  family  and  her  society  she 
had  supreme  ascendency.  The  correctness 
of  her  judgment  and  the  excellence  of  her 
understanding  had  made  her  approval  and 
her  censure  of  great  weight  amongst  her 
friends  and  associates.  She  unconsciously 
prided  herself  upon  ]ier  intelligence  and  her 
authority.  Syrlin  alone  made  her  doubtful 
of  these.  His  unsparing  truths  pierced  the 
embroidered  veils  of  those  agreeable  sophisms 
and  received  opinions  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  strewn  over  all  subjects  which 
were  unpleasant  in  their  nudity. 
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'  What  you  say  is  very  picturesque,'  slie 
said  after  a  pause.  '  You  have  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  antithesis.  But  why  will 
you  exaggerate  things  so  ?  I  did  not  intend  to 
insult  either  you  or  your  friend.  There  is  so 
much  that  one  cannot  define,  that  one  feels 
through  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  cannot 
put  into  precise  words.  If  you  do  not  see 
why  what  you  have  said  of  Auriol  and 
Lady  Ina  strikes  me  as  so  extraordinary, 
I  cannot  explain  it  to  you  ;  or  at  least  I 
could  not  without  offence.' 

'  I  have  explained  it  to  you  and  to  myself,' 
said  Syrlin  coldly.  '  You  continue  to  close 
your  eyes  to  the  contradictions  of  yjDur 
theories  and  your  practice.  Your  views  are 
like  Voltaire's,  who  said  that  he  had  no  wish 
for  artists  to  be  abused  in  this  world  and 
damned  in  the  next,  but  that  the  idea  of 
letting  one  of  us  marry  a  Mile,  de  la  Tour 
du  Pin  was  revolting.  In  old  Eome  if  a  slave 
sang  or  rhymed  well  nothing  was  too  good 
for  him  ;  he  had  fine  linen  and  golden  sandals, 
he  might  feed  on  niglitingales'  tongues  and 
honey ;  but  he  was  always  a  slave,  a  freed 
slave,  perhaps,  but  outside  the  pale,  enriched 
lavishly,  but  not  esteemed.  Artists  are  to 
your  society  what  slaves  were  to  the  Eomans. 
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It  is  their  own  f\mlt.  They  hke  to  be  bidden 
to  your  banquets.' 

'  You  exaggerate  extraordinarily.' 

'  Do  I  ?  Then  will  you  sanction  the  aspi- 
rations of  Auriol  ? ' 

'  Good  heavens,  no  !  Cannot  you  see  the 
impossibility,  the  grotesqueness,  the  incon- 
gruity? Why,  Auriol  is  not  even  his  real 
name ! ' 

'  Syrlin  is  not  even  my  real  name,'  he  said 
with  a  deep  flush  upon  his  forehead.  '  I  have 
no  name  whatever.  Probably  you  know  that. 
It  does  not  matter  to  me.' 

'  It  does  not  matter  to  anyone,'  said  Lady 
Avillion  hurriedly.  '  You  are  a  great  genius  ; 
tJiat  sanctions  everything.  Auriol  has  not 
genius ;  he  has  an  ephemeral  renown  in 
drawing-rooms.  And  you  are  not  seeking  to 
marry  anyone.' 

'  If  I  were  ?  ' —  said  Syrlin  abruptly.  'Let 
us  suppose  for  the  whim  of  it  that  it  is  I  who 
admire  Lady  Ina.  What  would  you  say  to 
me?  You  know  very  well,  Madame,  that  you 
would  say  precisely  what  you  have  said  as 
to  Auriol.' 

'  It  is  not  I  who  say  it ;  it  is  Society.' 

'  The  voice  of  Delphi.  The  oracle  is  not 
always  infallible.' 
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'  It  is  reasonable  in  this  instance  at  least. 
You  cannot  think  how  you  distress  me.  Pray 
never  allude  to  this  idea  again.  My  niece 
will  marry  in  her  own  world,  and  your  friend 
will  forget  all  about  this  illusion  if  he  have 
ever  really  nourished  it.' 

'  Am  I  to  tell  him  that  P  ' 

'  Tell  him  nothing.  I  cannot  admit  tliat  I 
have  ever  had  such  an  idea  suggested  to  me.' 

'  That  is  ruder  than  is  necessary.  I  hope 
myself  that  it  is  a  freak  of  fancy  wliicli  may 
pass  with  time.  But  if  it  do  not,  if  Lady  Ina 
be  essential  to  his  happiness  and  he  to  hers,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  advance  their  wishes,  and 
I  shall  be  forced  to  disregard  yours.' 

'  You  cannot  do  so  ! ' — she  was  startlecfand 
deeply  angered.  '  You  must  deal  with  Lord 
Avillion.' 

'  That  will  give  me  much  pleasure,'  said 
Syrlin  with  a  smile.  '  I  will  do  so  as  soon  as 
my  friend  authorises  me.' 

'  I  should  think  your  friend  would  scarcely 
thank  you  for  your  present  indiscretion,'  said 
Freda  coldly.  '  However,  as  you  certainly 
cannot  liave  spoken  seriously,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  forget  that  you  have  spoken  at  all.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

Freda  did  not  however  quickly  forgive  or 
forget  tliis  passage  at  arms. 

That  Syrhn  should  have  dared  to  speak  to 
her  in  such  a  manner,  and  on  such  a  theme, 
filled  her  with  resentment,  and  with  a  niisgiv- 
mg  that  she  must  have  lowered  herself  in  some 
way  in  his  sight,  to  have  enabled  him  thus  to 
presume  on  his  intimacy  with  her  and  her 
relatives.  Thinking  over  all  that  he  had  said, 
she  was  forced  to  admit  to  herself  that, 
although  couched  in  that  exaggerated  anti- 
thesis and  hyperbole  in  which  people  of 
genius  delighted,  there  had  been  profound 
truths  and  correct  inductions  in  his  arguments, 
preposterous  though  they  had  ajopeared. 

The  implication  of  a  young  girl  under  her 
charge  in  such  an  argument  was  extremely 
disagreeable  to  her,  and  made  her  feel  as  if 
she  had  lierself  been  lacking,  somehow  or 
somewlierc,    in    lier    duty    and    vigilance    as 
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regarded  Ina  d'Esterre.  But  in  these  days, 
without  absolutely  shutting  a  girl  up  in  a 
cupboard,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  her 
from  seeing  and  meeting  these  brilliant  and 
attractive  people  who  had  no  social  right  to 
be  in  the  drawing-rooms  which  they  fre- 
quented. 

If  she  had  no  innate  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
the  thing,  if  she  did  not  perceive  of  herself 
that  these  agreeable  companions  were  beyond 
the  pale  of  all  serious  thought  or  acquaintance, 
she  was  not  fit  to  be  out  in  the  world  at  all, 
and  had  better  be  sent  back  to  her  school- 
room. But  it  is  not  easy  to  send  back  to 
her  schoolroom  a  young  lady  who  has  been 
presented  and  has  made  her  mark  in  London 
society.  Ina  would,  she  knew,  be  delighted 
to  live  alone  with  her  fiddle  and  her  sober 
governesses  in  some  romantic,  solitary  neigh- 
bourhood, like  Llangollen  or  Lynton,  but  she 
also  knew  that  a  debutante  could  not  be 
exiled  there  without  very  injurious  inferences 
and  comments  being  excited  by  so  odd  a  step. 
'  Heaven  knows  what  tliey  would  say ! '  she 
thought  with  much  irritation,  '  and  Heaven 
knows  what  she  would  not  do  ! ' 

Her  manner  became  very  cold  to  Syrlin 
and  to  his  friend  whenever  she  encountered 
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either;  and  she  avoided  l)otli  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  in  a  London  June  or  July, 
when  they  crossed  her  path  inevitably  in  some 
house  or  another  every  day  and  every  evening. 

'I  believe  that  the  Evil  One  himself  in- 
vented music.  It  was  a  duet,  not  an  apple, 
that  did  the  mischief  in  Eden,'  she  said  angrily 
to  the  girl  herself,  taking  her  away  from  an 
afternoon  of  music  at  Lady  Greatorex's,  where 
Auriol  had  been  singing  the  '  Aimez  !  disait-il ' 
of  Hugo  and  Liszt. 

Lia  looked  shyly  at  her,  like  a  startled  bird 
surprised  on  a  cherry  branch,  and  coloured 
vividly  as  she  was  led  away  captive  to  the 
Avillion  carriage. 

'  It  is  true  that  she  cares  for  him  !  Good- 
ness me  !  How  very  dreadful,  how  inconceiv- 
able, how  altogether  intolerable  ! '  thought 
Freda,  as  the  landau  rolled  along  the  drive 
amongst  a  compact  mass  of  fashionable  equi- 
pages, which  Beaufront  had  once  irreverently 
compared  to  a  phalanx  of  Egyptian  flies 
advancing  over  a  battle-licld.  And  she 
blamed  Syrlin  in  her  own  thoughts :  lie 
should  have  foreseen  this  complication  and 
have  averted  it. 

When  tlie  party  at  Heronsmere  had  broken 
up.    Lady  Avillion   had    sent   her   husband's 
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ward  to  Helena  Ilfracombe's  house  in  Belgrave 
Square,  though  the  girl  had  petitioned  to  be 
left  in  some  country  seclusion. 

'It  is  impossible,'  had  said  Freda  rather 
severely.  '  I  dare  say  Fontaine's  country  mouse 
is  very  wise,  but  we  cannot  unfortunately  fol- 
low his  wisdom.  What  excuse  could  I  possibly 
make  for  leaving  you  down  at  Brakespeare  in 
the  midst  of  the  season  ?  Besides,  you  dream 
over  your  music  and  your  German  poetry 
there  a  good  deal  too  much  :  and  if  you  are 
not  at  the  second  Drawing  Eoom,  the  Queen 
will  be  sure  to  ask  about  it,  and  it  is  I 
who  shall  be  blamed.  No ;  you  must  go 
to  Helena's  for  a  few  days,  and  then  you 
shall  come  to  me  and  I  will  take  you  every- 
where.' 

So  the  girl  had  been  carried  off  despite 
herself,  a  shy  and  serious  young  vestal,  to  be 
offered  up  on  the  altars  of  fashion  and  custom. 
She  had  never  heard  harsh  or  irritable  words 
from  Lady  Avillion  before,  and  they  oppressed 
her  with  a  sense  of  pain  and  of  wrongdoing 
on  her  own  part,  besides  which  she  was 
conscious  of  nourishing  dreams,  memories, 
and  sympathies  of  which  all  her  people  would 
have  utterly  disapproved. 

Ina  was  accustomed  to  think  for  herself; 
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she  was  a  studious,  imaginative  girl,  aufl  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  the  world  seemed  to  her 
less  precious  than  more  spiritual  food.  She 
had  great  talent  for  music,  and  a  passionate 
devotion  to  it ;  Gluck,  Spohr,  and  ]3eethoven 
were  her  famihar  friends.  She  was  a  violinist 
of  no  mean  capacity,  and  had  a  voice  which 
was  very  sympathetic  and  accurately  trained. 
Since  the  time  that  she  had  been  in  the  world 
at  all,  she  had  heard  and  seen  Auriol  every- 
where ;  he  seemed  to  her  the  very  incarnation 
of  music,  and  when  at  Ileronsmere  he  had 
deigned  to  be  accompanied  by  her  and  to 
sing  with  her,  she  had  been  almost  paralysed 
and  silenced  by  her  emotion. 

His  seductive  manners  and  his  personal 
beauty  had  completed  the  charm  which  his 
talent  had  begun :  before  either  of  them  was 
aware  of  it  they  had  learned  to  take  a  dan- 
gerous delight  in  each  other's  presence,  and 
the  music-room  was  a  mutual  ground  where 
their  tastes  and  sympathies  could  meet  and 
expand  unhindered.  No  words  of  love  had 
been  spoken  between  them  ;  but  Auriol,  who 
had  deemed  himself  proof  against  such  inno- 
cent temptations,  felt  that  his  life  would  be 
valueless  to  him  without  her,  and  she,  too 
young  to  be  conscious  of  her  own  sentiments, 
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yet  knew  tliat  tlie  world  had  no  beauty  for  lier 
unless  she  could  hear  in  it  the  sweet,  sonorous 
cadences  of  that  all-eloquent  voice. 

Meantime,  no  one  except  Syrlinhad  guessed 
the  secret  which  they  mutually  cherisiied. 

For  years  Auriol  had  been  the  favourite 
of  the  best  society  of  England,  and  no  one 
had  ever  seen  any  possible  peril  from  him 
for  those  patrician  maidens  with  whom  lie 
laughed,  talked,  played  and  sang,  in  the 
country  houses  and  in  London  drawing-rooms. 

The  best  society  of  England  is  that  worst 
form  of  democracy,  an  aristocracy  afraid  of 
asserting  its  own  existence.  It  has  abdicated 
abjectly,  and  ceased,  out  of  fear,  to  exercise 
its  privileges  ;  it  is  purchasable,  it  is  unsound, 
it  is  indifferent,  it  is  without  principles, 
political  and  moral ;  but  it  has  still  sufficient 
self-respect  not  to  marry  its  maidens  to  men 
of  mere  genius ;  it  still  clings  fondly  to  cer- 
tain opinions  and  forms  of  proper  pride, 
and  amongst  these  the  most  ineradicable,  the 
most  tenacious,  is  the  way  in  which  it  looks 
at  Art.  Art  it  knows  is  a  pretty  thing  in 
the  abstract,  but  the  professors  of  it  are  not, 
never  can  be,  in  its  sight,  eligible  and  accept- 
able to  it  as  are  the  arrives  of  other  pro- 
fessions,   the    usurers,    the    politicians,    the 
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silver-kings,  tlie  nitrate-kings,  and  the  manipu- 
lators of  boom  and  bourse. 

'  It  is  useless  !  It  is  impossible  ! '  Auriol 
said  to  himself  a  hundred  times  ;  but  love 
thrives  upon  the  impossible. 

'  He  would  never  think  of  me,'  thouglit 
Lady  Ina,  with  that  profound  humility  and  un- 
worldliness  which  accompany  all  great  attach- 
ments ;  but  she  knew  that  he  did  think  of 
her.  and  his  gaze  told  her  so  whenever  it  met 
hers. 

Two  or  three  offers  for  her  hand  had  been 
already  made  ;  her  wild-rose  complexion,  her 
great  height,  and  her  high-bred  look,  attracted 
suitors,  especially  those  who  were  most  alive 
to  the  advantages  and  attractions  of  connec- 
tions with  the  Avillions  and  other  great 
families  to  which  she  belonged  ;  but  all  these 
proposals  had  been  rejected  without  dis- 
cussion, and  none  of  them  had  been  so 
brilliant  as  to  make  her  c^uardians  deem  it 
necessary  to  urge  them  on  her  attention. 

But  whilst  she  had  stayed  at  the  Ilfra- 
combes  a  young  man  had  laid  his  heart  and 
his  title  at  her  feet,  and  the  one  was  so  good 
and  the  other  so  excellent  that  all  her  rela- 
tives decided  that  his  proposal  must  be  urged 
upon  her. 
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'  Lord  Woodbridge  has  spoken  to  me  again 
about  Ina,'  said  Avillion  one  day,  entering 
his  wife's  presence. 

'  I  know,'  said  Freda  with  weariness. 
'  The  very  marriage  for  her  ! — so  admirable 
a  character,  so  excellent  a  son  and  brother — 
but  she  will  not  hear  of  it ;  what  can  one  do  ?  ' 

'  Why  will  she  not  liear  of  it  ?  ' 

'  Who  can  explain  a  girl's  caprices  ?  They 
have  all  kinds  of  romantic  ideas.' 

Avillion  laughed. 

'  I  don't  think  romance  is  much  in  vogue 
now.  All  they  want  is  to  establish  them- 
selves well.  Why  should  Ina  be  different  to 
her  generation  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  she  is.  Lord 
Woodbridge  does  not  take  her  fancy;  neither 
did  that  good  creature  Dorsetshire.  She 
does  not  care  the  least  about  any  marriage  ; 
she  is  quite  happy  as  she  is.' 

'  You  should  not  have  made  her  happy  ; 
she  would  have  been  more  reasonable.  What 
must  I  answer  Woodbridge  ?  He  is  very 
pressing.' 

'  You  must  tell  him  it  is  of  no  use.  One 
cannot  force  her  inclinations.' 

'  What  an  infinite  bore  ! '  said  Avillion 
peevishly :  then  he  looked    at   his  wife  with 
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keen  sei'utiny.  '  Her  brother  suys  slic  lias 
some  artist  or  another  in  lier  head.  Is  it 
true  ? ' 

'  Aiiriol  ?  '  said  Freda  incautiously.  *  Oh, 
no  ! — impossible  !  Of  course  she  admires  his 
music  and  liis  voice,  but  she  would  never — ' 

'  Don't  trust  to  that,'  said  Avillion.  '  We 
have  let  all  those  people  in  amongst  us,  and 
we  can  never  tell  to  what  lengths  they  won't 
go.  Is  it  Auriol  ?  I  did  not  know  who  it 
was.  Well,  if  there  is  that  danger  I  shall 
not  give  Woodbridge  a  decisive  answer ;  I 
shall  tell  him  to  wait  and  try  his  luck  another 
time.  You  know  these  good-looking  Bohe- 
mians are  all  over  the  place,  and  we  can't 
tell  the  lackeys  to  thrash  them  as  we  could 
have  done  a  century  ago.  It  is  our  own 
fault ;  instead  of  having  fiddlers  and  rhyme- 
sters and  painters  in  our  pay,  and  sitting 
below  the  salt,  as  we  used  to  do,  we  have 
made  them  welcome  and  mixed  them  up  with 
ourselves  till  they  have  forgotten  Avliere  they 
come  from  and  where  they  are.  Because 
they  are  allowed  to  dine  with  us,  they  think 
they  may  make  love  to  our  women, — damn 
them ! ' 

And   witli    that    expletive,    murmured    so 
softly  that  it  ceased  to   oflend,  he  took  a  bud 
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of  tea-rose  out  of  a  vase  standing  near,  put  it 
in  his  buttonhole,  and  sauntered  away. 

His  wife  felt  an  unreasonable  and  un- 
examined anger  rise  in  her  at  his  slighting 
words  ;  she  understood  that  they  were  aimed 
not  so  much  at  Auriol  as  at  Auriol's  friend. 

A  little  later  in  the  day  she  took  occasion 
to  be  alone  a  little  while  with  Ina. 

'  My  dear  child,'  she  said  gently,  '  why 
will  you  insist  on  sending  away  Lord  Wood- 
bridge  ?  He  is  all  we  could  possibly  desire 
for  you,  and  you  know  how  excellent  he 
is  in  all  relations  of  life.  Why  are  you  so 
obstinate  ?  ' 

'  If  Lord  Woodbridge  is  so  good,  it  would 
be  very  wrong  to  marry  him  without  caring 
for  him,  and  I  do  not  care  for  him,'  replied 
the  girl. 

'  Do  you  care,  as  you  call  it,  for  anyone 
else  ?  ' 

Lia  d'Esterre  hesitated  and  coloured. 

'  I  think  I  do  ;  I  might.' 

'And  might  one  ask  the  name  of  this 
favoured  person  ?  ' 

Ina  was  silent.  She  looked  on  the  ground, 
and  her  distress  was  so  great  and  manifest 
that  Freda's  heart  failed  her  to  press  the 
question  home. 
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'  Perhaps  it  is  not  Auriol,  perhaps  it  is  liis 
friend,  and  lie  mistakes,'  slie  tliought  witli  a 
sense  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  which  she  hastened 
to  thrnst  from  her  as  unworthy  ;  it  had  in  it 
the  germ,  the  tinge  of  jealons}^ 

'  I,  jealous  of  a  child  ! '  she  thought  with 
bitter  self-censure;  'and  jealous  of  what? — 
of  whom  ?  ' 

'  I  would  not  force  your  confidence  for 
worlds,  my  love,'  she  said  kindly,  but  despite 
herself,  coldly.  '  But  I  hope  that  you  will 
give  it  me  some  time  unasked.  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  trust  you  to  be  wise  and  prudent.  At 
your  age  the  imagination  is  easily  taken 
captive,  and  I  am  afraid  you  dream  over 
your  music  too  much.  We  do  not  live  in 
fairyland,  my  dear,  but  in  a  very  dreary 
world  of  needs,  and  forms,  and  rules  in  which 
a  good  and  safe  marriage  has  great  value  for 
a  woman.  I  would  ask  you  to  think  over 
that.' 

Ina  was  silent  for  a  while. 

'  Do  we  not  shut  out  our  fairies,'  she  said 
timidly,  '  because  we  think  so  very  much  of 
what  is  safe  and  wise  and  valuable,  so  very 
mucli  of  just  those  needs,  and  forms,  and 
rules  of  which  you  speak  ?  ' 

'  Well,   that   is    possible,'   replied  Freda, 
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surprised,  '  though  I  do  not  think  that  I 
ought  to  admit  it  to  you.' 

Ina  smiled  faintly. 

'Why  not?  It  is  true.  And  your  own 
marriage,  Aunt  Freda,  that  the  world  thinks 
so  admirable,  do  you  feel  that  it  is  all  that 
you  would  wish  ?  ' 

'  Never  bring  personalities  into  an  argu- 
ment,' said  Lady  Avillion  coldly.  '  I  have  at 
least  never  given  anyone  the  right  to  suppose 
that  I  am  in  the  very  least  dissatisfied  with 
my  life  as  it  is.  We  live  for  other  things 
than  happiness,  my  dear.' 

'  If  more  people  w^ere  happy  they  would 
be  better,'  said  the  girl  wistfully. 

'  That  is  certainly  true,  but  we  must  not 
look  for  happiness  outside  our  duties,  our 
position,  our  circumstances.  Wild  fruit 
snatched  from  the  hedges  stains  the  hands.' 

Ina  smiled  again  more  gaily.  '  I  have 
been  very  happy  sometimes  gathering  bil- 
berries on  the  moors.' 

'Yes,'  said  Freda  a  little  harshly.  'But 
we  shall  not  let  you  roam  after  bilberries  now 
that  you  are  out  and  are  eighteen  years  old.' 

Ina  sighed  ;  she  knew  what  the  figure  of 
speech  foreshadowed.  She  knew  that  however 
generous,  thoughtful,  and  even  induls^ent  her 
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monitress  had  always  been  to  lier,  tliat  there 
was  in  her  a  love  of  authority  and  aversion 
to  unusual  opinions  which  would  make  Lady 
Avillion  by  no  means  merciful  to  whatever 
might  seem  to  her  derogatory  and  unbecom- 
ing. She  was  not  a  woman  to  whom  the 
timid  pale  spring  buds  of  youthful  sentiment 
could  be  successfully  carried  for  sympathy  in 
their  unclosing  ;  she  was  herself  in  the  full 
summer  of  her  power  and  her  charm,  and  had 
reached  that  maturity  without  ever  having 
harboured  such  vague,  shy,  poetic  impulses 
as  haunted  Ina's  maidenhood. 

Ina  had  now  come  from  tlie  Ilfracombes' 
to  Avillion  House,  and  its  mistress  felt  with 
vexation  that  the  girl's  presence  was  inoppor- 
tune and  unwelcome.  When  a  woman's  mind 
is  occupied  with  new  interests  which  she  is 
conscious  are  unwise,  and  when  new  emotions 
which  she  is  desirous  to  repulse  are  stirring 
in  her,  the  vicinity  of  a  young  girl,  and  the 
cares  of  cliaperonage,  are  an  irritation  and  a 
burden.  With  every  desire  and  effort  to  be 
just  and  to  be  kind  she  only  succeeded  in 
being  capricious  and  slightly  irritable.  Why 
had  she  had  this  corvee  put  upon  her  ?  Avil- 
lion's  sisters  were  the  proper  persons  to  intro- 
duce their  niece   and  his.     She  was  always 
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generous,  always  tliouglitful  for  the  girl's  in- 
terests, but  she  could  not  help  wishing  a  dozen 
times  a  day  that  Lord  Naseby  had  made  a 
different  kind  of  will. 

'  Is  it  not  tiresome  that  she  will  not  ac- 
cept Lord  Woodbridge  ?  '  she  said  with  great 
vexation  to  Beaufront.  '  The  most  perfect 
marriage !  So  good  a  man,  and  his  tastes 
exactly  like  her  own  ! ' 

'  You  thought  her  exactly  fitted  for  me,' 
said  Beaufront.  '  Now  I  am  as  unlike  that 
good  little  Woodbridge  as  a  glass  of  kummel 
is  unlike  a  cup  of  tea.  My  impression  is  that 
Lia  does  not  appreciate  either  myself  or 
Woodbridge ;  she  seemed  to  me  to  admire 
Syrlin  more  than  anyone.' 

He  looked  keenly  at  his  cousin  as  he  spoke. 

'  You  have  Syrlin  on  the  brain  ;  I  have 
often  told  you  so,'  said  Freda  impatiently. 

'  You  have  not  forgiven  "  La  Eeine 
pleurait  "  ?  '  said  Beaufront. 

'  "  La  Eeine  pleurait  "  was  a  piece  of  imper- 
tinence ;  but  genius  is  allowed  to  be  imperti- 
nent. What  is  more  to  be  regretted  is  that 
people  do  not  wait  to  have  the  quality  before 
they  assume  the  privilege.' 

'  You  mean  that  I  am  a  blockhead  and 
yet  am  rude  ?  ' 
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'  You  can  think  so  if  you  like.' 

'  Thanks.' 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Beaufront  was  the  most  good-natured  man 
in  England,  but  he  was  provoked  at  his 
cousin's  tone  towards  him,  and  he  was  sensible 
that  he  deserved  better  treatment  from  her. 

'  He  certainly  made  you  too  conspicuous 
at  Heronsmere,'  he  said  gloomily  after  awhile. 
'  I  had  half  a  mind  to  tell  him  so,  but  I  didn't 
know  whether  it  ivould  offend  you  if  I  did.' 

'It  would  have  done  so  extremely.  I  should 
be  sorry  if  any  relative  of  mine  admitted  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  anyone  to  make  me — 
what  is  it  you  said  ? — conspicuous.' 

'  Why  will  you  split  straws  and  quarrel 
with  words  ?  Of  course  a  song  couldn't  hurt 
you^  however  notorious  it  became.  Only 
people  talk — ' 

'  They  talk  certainly,  and  they  never  listen, 
and  they  never  care  in  the  very  least  whether 
they  talk  accurately  or  inaccurately.  One 
meets  the  "  three  black  crows  "  of  the  fable 
at  every  instant  in  society ;  and  if  the  three 
crows  are  three  vultures,  so  much  the  better. 
People  are  only  the  more  amused.' 

'  That's  80^'  said  Beaufront. 

'  How  fearfully  American  you  grow  !     It 
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is  certainly  the  fact  that  no  one  tells  a  tale 
correctly  or  listens  to  the  end  of  one.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  no  conversation  nowadays. 
How  can  there  be  when  there  are  no  listeners  ?  ' 

'  You  are  severe,  but  you  are  true.  When 
one  speaks  of  orchids  one's  hearer  says  some- 
thing about  sardines.  You  don't  get  through 
a  whole  sentence  without  somebody  cantering 
across  it  and  cutting  up  your  grass.  I  only 
know  one  perfect  listener  whose  whole  coun- 
tenance listens  and  waits — ' 

'  It  is  Mrs.  Laurence,  of  course.' 

'  Well,  I  meant  Consuelo  Laurence.  Why 
do  you  always  speak  of  her  with  that  chilly 
intonation  ? ' 

'  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  any  unusual 
intonation.  But  I  confess  I  do  not  care  to 
hear  it  said  so  often  in  society  that  you  will 
marry  her.' 

'  Do  they  say  that  ?  Neither  she  nor  I 
ever  said  it.' 

'  She  may  not  say  it,  but  I  suppose  she  ex- 
pects it.' 

Beaufront  reddened  with  ano^er. 

'  You  are  mistaken  in  your  inference, 
Freda,  I  assure  you.  You  are  always  so 
unjust  to  anyone  whom  you  call  an  American 
woman ! ' 
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'  Oh  no  ;  I  know  tlieni  so  well  ;  tliey  call 
all  our  princes  by  their  lyetits  noms^  and  yet 
never  can  master  details  of  precedence  ;  they 
give  one  peaches  at  a  guinea  apiece  and  sell 
their  old  gowns  and  bonnets ;  oh,  I  know 
them  so  well !  They  are  our  dictators  nowa- 
days because  they  "  reverse  "  better  than  we 
can,  and  take  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  to 
amuse  men  who  only  bore  us,  and  know  how 
to  flirt  outrageously  without  getting  into  any 
serious  entanglement,  which  makes  them  so 
safe  and  so  popular.  But  I  never  found  any 
one  of  them  who  could  do  anything  more  than 
this,  and  I  never  dine  with  any  one  of  them 
without  wondering  who  pays  for  the  early 
peas.' 

'  Consuelo  Laurence  certainly  pays  for  her 
own  early  peas,  and  everything  else  that  she 
has,  and  as  for  knowledge ! — I  think  she 
knows  every  language  and  every  science  and 
every  art  under  the  sun,'  said  Beaufront,  with 
indiscreet  warmth  and  anger. 

'  Dear  Ealpli,  nobody  would  believe  you 
about  the  early  peas,  and  nobody  would  care 
a  straw  about  the  arts  and  sciences  !  Your 
friend  is  a  very  graceful  and  a  ver}^  clever 
woman,  and  knows  how  to  manage  princes 
who  find  us  stilT  by  comparison.     But  all  that 
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is  no  reason  why  I  need  ask  lier  to  dinner. 
She  dines  at  every  house  in  London.' 

'  Except  this,'  said  Beaufront  angrily. 

'Except  this,'  rephed  his  cousin,  '  and  if 
Lord  Avilhon  ever  fall  in  love  with  her,  as  he 
may  do,  then  I  shall  have  to  ask  her  here  too. 
I  know  my  conjugal  duties  to  him,  and  I  am 
never  disagreeable  about  them.' 

'  Freda,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  one  thing 
honestly,'  said  Beaufront.  'You  are  always 
hinting  at  something — well,  something  dubious 
— in  Consuelo  Laurence.  Will  you  tell  me 
simply  what  it  is  you  think  ?  ' 

'  I  think,'  replied  Lady  Avillion  very  coldly, 
'  that  you  need  not  ask  me  the  question.' 

Beaufront  coloured  with  anger. 

'  You  mean  that — that — cela  saute  aux 
yeux  ?  ' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  You  would  not  take  my  word  about 
her  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Ealph,  I  would  take  your  word 
implicitly  about  anything  else,  but  not  about 
a  woman,  because  I  know  when  you  speak  of 
women,  you  are  bound  by  all  the  laws  of 
honour  to  say  what  is  not  true.' 

Beaufront  with  great  difficulty  controlled 
his  anger. 
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'  That  is  why,'  she  continued  serenely, 
'  even  when  women  are  jealous  they  are  so 
foolish  to  ask  questions.  A  man  can't  say 
the  truth  if  he  is  dying  to  say  it.' 

'  You  are  right  in  a  general  rule,  but  to 
all  rules  there  are  exceptions.  In  this  instance 
I  can  swear  to  you — ' 

'  Oh,  please  do  not  persist.  I  always  bow 
to  Mrs.  Laurence  very  pleasantly,  and  at  the 
last  Drawin^T  Eoom  I  even  said  somethinf^ 
nice  to  her  about  her  gown,  which  was  a  very 
beautiful  creation  and  quite  unique ;  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  know  more  of  her  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  talk  to  you,  or  hear  you  talk  about 
lier.  It  would  pain  me  so  much  to  quarrel 
with  you  ! ' 

Beaufront  rose  impetuously,  and  paced 
the  carpet  in  a  silent  rage  which  was  suffi- 
ciently expressed  upon  his  countenance. 

'  I  never  would  have  believed,'  he  said  at 
last,  with  emotion,  '  that  you — you — w^ould 
have  been  so  unjust,  or  so  cruel,  or  so  insolent 
to  me,  as  to  throw  discredit  on  my  word.' 

'  Dear  Ealj)li !  Wlien  a  signature  is  written 
under  undue  influence  the  law  does  not  think 
it  valid  ;  wlien  a  man  speaks  about  a  woman 
with  whom  he  is  known  to  be  intimate,  no 
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one  in  their  senses  believes  what  he  says.  It 
is  so  very  simple  ! ' 

'  It  may  be  simple,  but  it  is  offensive,'  said 
Beaufront  with  violence. 

Freda  smiled  ;  the  smile  was  very  slight, 
but  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  inoffensive. 

At  that  moment  some  people  were  ushered 
in,  and  Beaufront  took  his  departure  a  few 
moments  later,  and  walked  down  Piccadilly 
in  a  towering  rage  ;  he  was  not  only  deeply 
offended,  but  he  was  j^ained.  Freda  Avillion 
had  power  to  hurt  him  such  as  no  other 
woman  possessed,  and  her  serene  unconscious- 
ness of  her  influence  over  him,  which  was 
quite  genuine,  irritated  him  at  all  times. 
Besides  this,  he  was  exceedingly  angered  at 
her  hostility  to  Consuelo  Laurence,  and  the 
opinion  she  held  of  his  intimacy  with  her. 

'  Beau  is  in  one  of  his  black  moods,'  said 
one  of  his  friends  to  another,  as  they  passed 
him  in  Piccadilly,  walking  quickly  with  his 
head  bent  and  a  heavy  frown  on  his  face. 

'  He  was  as  light-hearted  as  a  ploughboy 
when  he  was  only  Ealph  Fitzurse  and  had  not 
a  shilhng  to  bless  himself  with,'  replied  the 
other  man. 

Beaufront,  unwitting  of  the  comments 
made  on  him,  walked  on    to  the    beginning 
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of  St.  James's  Street,  and  then  abi'uptly  turned 
back  and  retraced  his  steps  towards  Hyde 
Park.  A  sudden  thought,  a  sudden  resolution 
had  come  to  him,  and  he  went  on  his  way 
through  the  now  rapidly  increasing  gloom  of 
the  late  afternoon,  and  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  well-known  corner  of  Wilton  Street,  where 
the  sparrows  were  going  to  sleep  on  the 
boughs  of  the  church  trees. 

'  Why  not  ? '  he  said  to  himself.  He  was 
greatly  attached  to  Consuelo  Laurence ;  she 
pleased  his  taste,  beguiled  his  time  ;  in  her 
society  he  felt  that  pleasant  sense  of  hien-ctre 
which  soothes  and  caresses  a  man  like  a  soft 
south  wind  ;  he  admired  her,  he  liked  her,  he 
did  not  feel  any  passion  for  her,  but  much 
sympathy,  pity,  and  regard.  Since  people 
thought  ill  of  her  through  him,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  only  common  honour  to  stop 
their  tongues  in  the  only  way  which  could 
do  so  elTectually.  Cynical  in  expression,  and 
sometimes  rough  in  manner,  and  unfeeling  as 
he  had  the  credit  of  being,  he  was  generous 
to  quixotism,  and  very  tender  of  heart  towards 
those  he  liked.  'Why  not?'  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  walked  towards  St.  Paul's  Church. 
He  was  surprised  that  he  had  never  thought 
of  this  course  before.     Chivalry,  good  feeling, 
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and  honest  indignation,  all  moved  him  to  it, 
and  in  the  most  secret  corner  of  his  heart 
there  was  an  inclination  to  do  what  wonld 
displease  and  mortify  his  cousin.  She  would 
not  care  very  much,  perhaps,  but  she  would 
dislike  such  a  consequence  of  her  words. 

He  did  not  even  ask  if  Mrs.  Laurence  was 
at  home  ;  she  always  was  so  at  this  hour  ;  but 
he  passed  through  the  warm  and  fragrant  hall 
perfumed  by  big  bowls  of  hhes  of  the  valley, 
and  up  the  staircase  with  its  pleasant  scent  of 
hothouse  flowers  and  of  burning  pastilles,  and 
entered  the  presence  of  Consuelo  as  he  had 
done  so  many  times  at  that  hour  for  six  years 
and  more. 

There  were  several  persons  there  taking 
their  tea  out  of  little  Japanese  lotus-cups, 
with  their  morsels  of  cut  cake  on  the  accom- 
panying lily-leaf  plate.  Consuelo  Laurence,  in 
a  tea-gown  which  was  a  cloud  of  lace  with 
ghmpses  of  daffodil  satin  in  it  here  and  there, 
looked  as  she  always  did,  cool  and  sweet 
and  smiling,  and  serene  as  a  balmy  summer's 
eve, 

Beaufront  greeted  her  briefly,  and  nodded 
with  scanty  politeness  to  the  people  he  knew, 
then  cast  himself  down  on  a  long  low  chair  to 
wait  until  the  place  should  be  clear.     He  was 
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SO  constantly  seen  there  that  tlie  rooms  would 
have  seemed  scarcely  furnished  without  him. 
Some  American  girls,  to  whom  the  sound  of 
his  title  was  as  a  Mayfly  to  a  trout,  challenged 
his  attention,  and  tried  tlieirbestto  rouse  him 
from  his  silence  ;  but  they  failed,  and  sadly 
agreed  witli  each  otlicr  afterwards  tliat  trying 
to  get  a  word  out  of  that  dumb  Duke  w^aslike 
creeping  across  tlie  Dismal  Swamp  with  a 
lame  bidlock-team  and  your  axle  broke. 

After  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  inter- 
minable ages,  every  one  at  last  went  away, 
and  the  pretty  palm-shadowed,  lamp-lit  room 
was  left  to  himself  and  her. 

Consuelo  Laurence  looked  at  liim  curiously. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  j^ou  to-day  ?'  she 
said,  standing  by  her  tea-table.  '  Won't  you 
have  some  tea  ?  or  a  cigarette  ?  How  cross 
you  were  to  my  poor  little  maidens  !  They 
are  great  heiresses  from  Arkansas  ;  they  are 
as  pale  and  as  pretty  as  wood-anemones,  and 
they  know  about  as  much  of  life.  Your 
historical  name  sounded  to  them  like  a 
clarion-call  out  of  "  Ivanhoe."  ' 

'Will  you  liave  the  name,  Consuelo?'  he 
said  abruptly  as  he  rose. 

'What?'  she  stared  at  him,  wondering 
what  he  could  possibly  mean. 
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'  I  mean  wliat  I  say — will  you  marry  me  ?  ' 
said  Beaiifront  abruptly. 

Mrs.  Laurence  turned  pale ;  a  wave  of 
strong  emotion  passed  over  her,  but  whether 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain  he  did  not  know.  After 
a  pause  in  which  she  moved  some  tea-roses  in 
their  china  bucket,  she  answered  very  gently : 

'  Dear  Ealph,  no  ;  I  will  not.' 

Beaufront  coloured  as  though  some  one 
had  insulted  him.  He  had  not  anticipated 
the  reply. 

'  Why  not  ?  '  he  said  angrily. 

'  For  many  reasons.  First,  because  you  do 
not  love  me.' 

'  I  do  love  you.' 

'  No  ;  you  admire  me,  you  have  befriended 
me,  you  are  even  fond  of  me,  but  all  that  is 
not  love.  The  woman  you  do  love  is  Lady 
Avilhon.' 

'  I  never  gave  you  the  slightest  right  to 
imagine  such  a  thing.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  a  woman's  intuitions 
do  not  wait  for  such  a  commonplace  thing  as 
right.  I  have  always  seen  that  you  loved 
your  cousin.' 

'  I  might  with  as  much  wisdom  love  the 
moon  ! ' 

'  What  has  wisdom  to  do  with  it  ? ' 
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'  You  only  beg  the  question,  Consuelo.  I 
have  asked  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  do  not 
know  wliat  greater  proof  a  man  can  give 
of  his  affection  and  esteem.' 

He  spoke  witli  pain  and  with  mortifica- 
tion ;  he  was  moved  by  a  chivah'ous  and 
generous  emotion,  and  lie  was  liurt  to  find 
his  expression  of  it  thus  received. 

Consuelo  Laurence  left  off  rearraniyinir 
the  roses  and  pushed  the  basket  from  her. 
She  felt  the  contagion  of  his  emotion  gain 
upon  her,  and  she  was  surprised,  touched, 
agitated,  although  she  retained  her  usual 
aspect  of  serene  and  dreamy  quietude ;  it  had 
so  long  served  her  so  well  as  a  cloak  to  all 
that  she  felt. 

'  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  ungrateful,' 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  It  is  noble  in  you 
and  very  generous.  But  it  would  be  very 
base  of  me  to  take  advantage  of  a  moment's 
rashnesB.  I  am  not  the  kind  of  woman  whom 
you  should  marry.  The  great  world  has 
accepted  ine  because  it  will  accept  anyone 
who  has  audacity  enough  to  take  it  by  the 
throat,  but  I  am  a  femme  taree  all  tlie  same. 
Ask  Lady  Avillion.' 

Beaufront  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  excla- 
mation which  was  almost  an  oath. 
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'  Why  will  you  bring  her  name  into  the 
question  ?  '  he  said  with  violence,  '  and  why 
will  you  do  dishonour  to  yourself?  The 
world  admires  you  and  courts  you.  But  if 
it  threw  stones  at  you,  that  would  not  matter 
to  me.  I  know  your  character,  and  I  know 
that  of  half  the  London  fine  ladies.  It  is  not 
yours  which  suffers  by  the  comparison.  Once 
again,  Consuelo,  I  say  in  all  deliberation  and 
sincerity,  if  you  will  become  my  wife  I  shall 
be  honoured.' 

A  faint  rose  tint  came  for  a  moment  over 
the  transparent  colourless  beauty  of  her  face. 
A  great  temptation  assailed  her.  The  thing 
she  most  desired  was  here  if  she  chose,,  and 
she  had  a  moment  of  longing,  of  indecision,  of 
weakness. 

'  Answer  me,'  said  Beaufront  imperiously 
and  entreatingly. 

She  raised  her  eyelids,  and  rested  on  him 
the  full  pensive,  mysterious  regard  of  her 
Creole  eyes. 

'  I  have  answered  you,  dear,'  she  said 
firmly.  '  I  will  never  give  you  any  other 
answer.  Let  us  forget  this  moment  of  un- 
reason, and  do  not  let  it  disturb  our  inter- 
course or  make  any  hesitation  in  our  friend- 
ship.    What  would    society  say,'   she    added 
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with  a  little  laugh  which  was  not  quite  real, 
'  if  they  only  knew  that  an  adventuress  refuses 
to  become  a  Duchess  ?  To  be  sure  I  am  a 
Creole,  which  may  explain  my  madness  ! ' 

Bcaufj'ont  unloosed  her  hands,  which  he 
had  taken,  and  turned  away  with  a  dark  and 
ominous  frown  upon  his  face.  He  was  deeply 
offended,  deeply  mortified,  and  her  little  jest 
grated  on  his  ear. 

'  At  all  events  you  may  spare  me  your 
ridicule,'  he  said  sternly.  '  I  spoke  to  you  in 
all  sincerity  and  honour.' 

'  Do  not  be  angry,  dear,'  she  said  with  a 
little  timidity  very  unusual  in  her.  '  It  must 
be  as  I  say.  One  day  you  will  thank  me 
when  you  marry  some  innocent  child  who 
will  have  known  no  touch  but  yours.' 

'  I  shall  never  marry,'  said  Beaufront 
harshly  ;  and  with  no  expression  or  gesture 
of  farewell  he  went  out  of  the  little  rose- 
scented  room  which  had  so  often  seemed  to 

him  a  haven  of  refuse  from  the  fret  of  the 
I— 

world,  the  satin  curtains  of  its  doorway  closed 
behind  him,  and  in  another  moment  he  was 
passing  with  rapid  and  uncertain  steps  down 
Wilton  Street. 

'  Say  that  I  am  not  at  home,'  said  Consuelo 
Laurence  to  her  head-servant,  and  then  she 
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went  into  lier  own  chamber,  locked  tlie  door, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

She  was  scarcely  more  than  an  adventuress, 
she  had  won  the  world  by  audacity  as  she 
had  said,  she  had  a  past  behind  her,  short 
still  in  years,  but  dark  in  tragedy,  yet  she 
had  found  heroism  enough  to  do  a  generous, 
a  magnanimous,  and  an  unselfish  action.  She 
had  refused  the  hand  of  the  only  man  whom 
she  had  ever  loved. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

'  You  told  me  the  other  day  that  I  sliould 
marry  Mrs.  Laurence,'  he  said  abruptly  to 
his  cousin  the  next  morning. 

She  looked  at  him  with  disquietude. 

'  I  said  Society  thought  you  ouglit,'  slie 
said  coldly  and  with  significance. 

Beaufront  frowned  with  that  dark  anger 
which  had  the  power  of  holding  very  bold 
men  in  check,  but  did  not  in  any  degree 
daunt  his  cousin. 

'  There  is  no  "  ought  "  in  the  matter,'  he 
said  curtly.  '  But  I  acted  on  your  suggestion, 
I  offered  to  marry  her.' 

Lady  Avilhon  turned  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  profound  aversion,  and  half  rose  as 
though  to  remove  herself  from  contamination. 

'  You  needn't  move ;  I  am  not  polluted 
yet,'  he  said  with  some  bitterness.  '  I  have 
offered  to  marry  her,  and  she  has  refused  me.' 

'  Eefused  you  ! '  The  audacity  of  this 
adventuress    in    refusing     such    an    alliance 
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seemed  almost  more  intolerable  to  her  than 
if  she  had  heard  that  the  union  was  to  be 
concluded  on  the  morrow.  '  Eeculant  j^oiir 
mieux  saiiter,  I  suppose  ?  '  she  said  in  those  icy 
and  gentle  tones  which  always  made  the 
heart  of  her  hearer  thrill  with  divided  adora- 
tion and  detestation  of  her. 

'  You  are  unjust  and  you  are  ungenerous,' 
he  said  with  violence,  '  There  is  no  necessity 
to  rectder,  she  could  have  taken  me  at  my 
word  if  she  had  chosen.  She  has  not  so 
chosen.  She  is  the  most  generous  of  women, 
as  you  have  become  the  most  ungenerous.' 

Lady  Avillion  was  too  astonished  and 
absorbed  in  her  astonishment  to  notice, the 
censure  of  herself. 

'  Certainly  if  she  have  refused  you,  she 
shows  some  good  feeling,'  she  replied  with 
disbelief  in  her  tone.  '  Yet  one  would  have 
to  know  her  motive  to  be  able  to  judge.' 

'  It  seemed  to  me  that  you  have  judged 
her  long  ago  without  waiting  to  know  her 
motives  or  her  history,'  said  Beaufront,  with 
a  violent  am^er  which  he  did  his  best  to 
conceal. 

'  Her  history  ?  '  said  Freda  in  her  sweetest 
serenity  of  tone.  '  Oh,  you  know,  dear,  I 
never  read  any  chronique  scandaleuse' 
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Beaufront  stilled  an  oath,  and  rose  to  take 
liis  departure  ;  lie  would  possibly  have  said 
words  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  cfliice  and  difficult  to  recall,  had  not 
Avillion  at  that  moment  pushed  the  portiere 
aside  and  entered  his  wife's  room  ;  a  very- 
unusual  act  on  his  part. 

'  You  here,  Beau  ? '  he  said  carelessly, 
whilst  he  nodded  fTood-morninty  to  his  wife. 
'  My  dear  Freda,  will  you  look  at  these 
letters?  One  is  from  your  Bournemouth 
architect,  who  says  we  must  give  him  more 
definite  orders  about  your  whims  before  he 
can  begin  to  do  anything,  and  the  other  is 
from  your  brother,  who  wants  me  to  buy 
his  racing  stable.  How  preposterous,  isn't 
it,  when  you  know  he  has  scarcely  a  bit 
of  good  blood  amongst  'em  all  ?  Do  tell  him 
that  they  are  all  screws,  and  couldn't  win  a 
Suburban  Selling  Plate  the  whole  lot  of  them. 
If  he  can't  afford  to  keep  a  good  trainer, 
why  the  deuce  will  he  race  .^  ' 

'  But  he  is  not  going  to  race  any  more  !  ' 

'  Very  well,  then  he  can  send  the  whole 
lot  up  to  Tattersall's,  and  not  bother  me.  Do 
write  and  tell  him  so.  Tell  him  that  I  am  so 
worried  by  fifty  thousand  things  that  1  really 
can't   attend    to   his   troubles.      I   can    send 
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Dawson  to  liiiii,  if  Dawson  would  do  any- 
good.' 

Dawson  was  his  own  trainer  ;  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  Newmarket  Heath. 

'  Is  Fulke  in  more  difficulties  ?  '  asked 
Beaufront. 

'  He  is  always  up  to  his  eyes  in  them,' 
said  Avilhon  pettishly.  '  You  know,  Ealph, 
in  these  days,  the  landed  gentlemen  must 
come  to  grief.  They  all  of  'em,  practically, 
live  on  borrowed  money  at  enormous  interest, 
and  how  lono^  does  that  sort  of  thin 2^  ever  <zo 
on  ?  I  marvel  myself  that  it  lasts  as  long  as 
it  does.  If  you  and  I  had  only  land,  where 
should  we  be  ?  '  - 

Avillion  threw  his  cigarette  away  im- 
patiently and  lighted  another ;  he  disliked 
speaking  or  thinking  of  any  disagreeable  sub- 
jects, and  people  were  always  forcing  them 
on  to  him  so  cruelly. 

'There  is  nothing  safe  in  this  country,' 
he  added.  '  I  have  had  bought  for  me  a 
good  many  hundred  square  miles  of  corn- 
lands  in  Missouri,  and  I  have  had  also  bought 
for  me  some  salt  mines  in  Siberia.  With  those 
perhaps  we  shall  get  along,  but  here  we  shall 
go  to  pieces  like  a  rotten  boat  at  the  very 
first  shock  of  an  European  war.' 
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'  There  arc  wars  on  the  cards  which 
would  effect u ally  prevent  your  getting  either 
your  corn  or  your  salt/  said  Freda.  '  There 
is  only  one  entirely  safe  investment,  and  that 
is  diamonds.  With  a  few  really  great 
diamonds  you  carry  your  bank  on  your  back 
like  a  snail,  and  can  defy  both  war  and 
revolution.' 

'  That  depends.  To  realise,  you  must  be 
in  a  society  which  wants  and  wears  diamonds. 
Socialists  certainly  will  not  tolerate  them 
except  for  glass-cutting  and  watchsprings. 
By  the  way,  Beau,'  he  added,  '  I  have  just 
been  talking  in  the  Park  to  your  friend  Mrs. 
Laurence.  She  was  resting  her  ponies.  What 
an  interesting  woman  she  is,  I  never  thought 
her  so  interesting  before,  and  extraordinarily 
pretty  too,  with  that  tea-rose  skin  and  those 
southern  eyes  ! ' 

Beaufront  muttered  angrily  some  words 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  good-looking 
certainly. 

'  My  dear  Utlier,'  said  Freda  in  her 
sweetest  tones,  '  I  hope  you  won't  take  a 
caprice  for  Mrs.  Laurence,  because  if  you  do 
you  will  compel  me  to  ask  her  to  my  parties, 
and  that  is  what  I  have  been  resisting  doing 
ever   since  her  star   rose    in  view  upon  our 
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horizon.  Besides,  you  sliould  not  interfere 
with  Ealph's  friendships.' 

Avilhon  laughed. 

'  Oh,  no,  I  know  the  rules  of  play  too  well 
to  be  the  terzo  incommodo.  But  she  is  really 
a  very  interesting  woman,  and  out  of  the 
common  way.' 

Beaufront  very  rudely,  without  a  fare- 
well to  either  of  them,  went  out  of  the  room 
and  out  of  the  house. 

'  What's  the  matter  with  him  ? '  asked 
Avillion. 

'  He  is  always  entiche  about  Mrs.  Laurence, 
you  know  that,'  re|)lied  his  wife.  '  He  wishes 
us  to  believe  her  a  sort  of  Madonna,  who  has 
lived  in  a  sanctuary  and  never  known  but 'the 
angels.' 

'  Whew  ! '  said  Avilhon  dubiously.  '  That 
looks  as  if  he  meant  to  marry  her  some  day. 
I  dare  say  she'll  get  it  out  of  him.  Those  soft, 
sweet,  indolent  women  are  the  very  deuce 
and  all  for  clinging  tooth  and  claw  to  what 
they  want.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  never  get  what  I  want,'  said 
his  wife. 

'You  always  do  when  you  know  what 
you  want,'  said  Avillion.  '  But  you  don't 
always  know,  and  besides,  you  show  a  httle 
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bit  too  mucli  tliat  you  mean  to  have  j^our 
own  way.  The  celare  artem  is  necessary  in 
getting  one's  own  way.' 

'  You  never  conceal  that  you  desire 
yours ! ' 

'  Because  I  always  take  it,'  said  Avillion 
naively.  '  A  woman  is  difTerent.  To  achieve 
her  ends  she  must  go  in  endless  circles  in 
an  apparently  totally  opposite  direction,  just 
as  you  have  to  go,  they  say,  when  you  stalk 
moose.' 

'That  is  Avliat  Mrs.  Laurence  is  doing 
now  with  Ealph,'  thought  his  wife ;  but 
she  did  not  say  so.  She  did  not  desire  to  in- 
crease her  husband's  interest  in  that  lady. 
To  her  Consuelo  Laurence  represented  the 
most  objectionable  class  of  women,  come 
no  one  knew  whither,  going  no  one  knew 
whither,  their  sovereignty  an  usurpation,  their 
fashion  an  accident,  their  position  an  im- 
posture. 

Once  or  twice  Beaufront  had  felt  tempted 
to  tell  liis  cousin  of  the  cause  which  had 
first  drawn  him  and  Mrs.  Laurence  together. 
But  he  never  did :  he  doubted  her  reception 
of  it.  Slie  was  incredulous  and  cold  where 
her  hostilities  were  concerned,  and  he  felt 
that   it  was   quite   possible  that   she  would 
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disbelieve  him   and   think    something   worse 
than  she  now  did. 

Consuelo  Laurence  had  been  the  bastard 
daughter  of  a  phmter  of  Martinique  by  a 
youthful  quadroon.  Her  father,  immensely 
rich  and  passionately  attached  to  her,  had 
brought  her  up  in  luxury  and  culture  ;  life 
in  the  beautiful  tropical  wilderness  had  been 
to  her,  up  to  the  time  she  was  fifteen  years 
old,  much  what  it  was  to  any  one  of  the 
gorgeous  flowers  blooming  in  the  rank  and 
humid  woods.  When  she  was  nearly  sixteen, 
her  father  was  killed  by  a  bite  from  a  yellow 
snake.  He  had  been  a  careless,  thoughtless, 
indolent  creole,  who  in  the  full  vigour^  of 
manhood  and  flower  of  prosperity  had  never 
given  a  moment's  reflection  to  tlie  uncertainty 
of  life.  He  had  made  no  kind  of  provision 
for  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  brought  up 
like  an  oriental  princess,  and  whose  loveli- 
ness had  unfolded  itself  before  his  eyes  day 
by  day  in  the  hot  sunlight  like  the  blossoms 
of  the  tulip-trees  before  his  verandah.  He 
died  unmarried  and  intestate,  and  his  heirs 
did  not  recognise  in  Consuelo  any  legal  title 
to  share  their  heritage.  They  expelled  her 
from  the  paradise  of  her  childhood  with  the 
woman  who  had  been   her   nurse,  a  negress 
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named  Miriam.  The  cliild  was  too  delirious 
with  grief  to  know  what  happened  to  lier  ; 
Miriam,  as  stunned  as  herself  and  ignorant  of 
all  which  lay  outside  the  forest  swamps  of 
her  birthplace,  being  ofTered  a  free  passage 
to  Charlestown  by  a  ship-owner  whom  she 
knew,  went  thither  with  her  charge,  not 
knowing  where  else  to  go  or  what  to  do  in 
the  future.  In  Charlestown  the  few  thousand 
dollars  given  them  by  tlie  heirs  were  soon 
spent,  and  the  ignorant  woman  and  her 
charge,  who  had  deemed  herself  born  only  to 
command  and  to  enjo)^  lived  miserably,  and 
would  have  starved  but  for  the  negress's  little 
gains  made  by  any  hard  work  that  she  could 
obtain  in  the  poor  quarter  where  they  had 
taken  refuge. 

Consuelo  accepted  apathetically  all  that 
was  given  to  her  for  many  weeks.  Then 
one  day,  when  her  nurse  brought  her  some 
delicate  food,  she  said  suddenly  : 

'  Where  does  this  come  from  P  How  is  it 
got?' 

'  It  comes  from  the  ravens,  my  ti-easure,' 
said  tlie  negress  :  but  the  girl  looked  at  her 
and  coloured  scarlet. 

■Do  you  keep  me?'  she  said  with  an 
awakening  sense  of  shame. 
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It  was  then  six  months  since  her  expulsion 
from  her  home.  Her  hfe  had  been  hke  that 
liower  which  only  grows  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf  which  is  snow-white  at  sun- 
rise, ruby  red  at  noon,  and  is  by  evening 
dead. 

The  next  day  when  the  negress  was  out 
at  work,  Consuelo  went  down  into  the  streets 
and  wandered  about  in  them,  a  black  shawl 
folded  over  her  head.  She  saw  a  place  above 
which  was  written  its  name  in  large  letters  in 
French  :  "  Salle  de  Concert.  Cafe  Chantant.' 
Her  thoughts  were  still  very  confused,  but  she 
understood  that  the  words  meant  music  of 
some  sort.  She  went  inside  and  asked  for 
the  director  :  when  he  came  he  was  struck 
by  her  unusual  beauty,  and  asked  her  kindly 
what  she  wanted. 

'  I  want  to  earn  money,'  she  said  to  liira. 
'  I  can  sing  ;  I  know  languages  ;  I  can  play 
the  guitar  :  will  you  let  me  sing  here  and  pay 
me?' 

The  director,  who  was  a  Frenchman  with 
a  travelling  troupe  of  third-rate  music-hall 
singers,  was  quick  to  perceive  the  use  she 
might  be  to  him  ;  he  engaged  her  without 
even  caring  whether  she  could  sing  or  not, 
and  set  her  behind  the  flanng  gas-jets  of  his 
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stage,  between  some  shabby  singing-women 
in  gaudy  attire  and  with  painted  cheeks, 
whose  bold  eyes  and  stereotyped  simpers 
made  her  heart  grow  sick. 

She  could  not  sing  a  note,  from  nervous- 
ness, terror,  and  the  sobs  which  choked  her 
throat ;  but  she  stood  there  in  her  black 
frock  holding  her  mute  guitar,  and  her 
beauty  bewitched  the  audience.  Her  first 
appearance,  though  she  neither  sang  nor 
played  a  note,  was  successful :  all  the  city 
wanted  to  see  her,  and  the  music-hall  was 
night  after  night  crowded  to  overflowing. 
Before  then,  it  had  been  scarcely  more  than 
a  gathering  place  for  the  lower  kind  of 
loafers ;  it  now  became  the  resort  of  all  the 
best  men  of  Charlestown.  '  Have  you  seen 
Consuelo  ?  '  was  the  one  question  on  all  their 
tongues.  There  would  have  been  but  one 
issue  to  this  had  not  the  negress  been  there  ; 
but  Miriam  stood  hke  a  rock  between  her 
nursling  and  the  crowd  of  adorers  who 
oflered  up  to  her  bouquets,  jewels,  verses, 
serenades,  and  all  the  gamut  of  homage  except 
one  thing,  the  one  thing  for  wdiicli  the  negress 
stood  out ;  '  If  you  want  her  marry  her,'  she 
said  always,  but  no  one  would  do  that ;  the 
old  woman  was  obdurate,    and  so  contrived 
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to  be  for  ever  beside  her  charge,  and  to 
screen  her  perpetually  from  all  her  suitors, 
that  the  child  passed  through  this  winter  of 
danger  and  of  degradation  without  harm,  or 
even  any  suspicion  of  her  own  peril. 

One  man  alone  fell  so  madly  in  love 
with  her  that  he  threw  all  prejudices  to  the 
winds  and  oifered  her  marriage.  He  was 
Horace  Laurence,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
come  for  shooting  to  the  South.  He  was 
good-looking  and  well-born  ;  he  appeared 
rich  ;  Miriam  was  won  over  to  his  side  at 
once,  and  by  her  entreaties,  joined  to  his 
importunities,  the  girl's  reluctance  was  over- 
come and  she  became  his  wife. 

Six  months  later  he  took  her  to  Europe. 
There  she  bore  him  a  child,  and  before  she 
was  eighteen  years  old  had  discovered  that 
her  husband  was  an  adventurer,  a  spendthrift, 
and  a  gamester ;  that  his  social  position  was 
dubious,  his  means  precarious,  and  his  passion 
for  herself  a  sensual  self-gratification  united 
to  a  callous  self-interest.  He  had  a  small 
showy  apartment  in  Paris,  and  there  as  at  any 
of  the  fashionable  watering-places  to  which 
they  went,  he  desired  that  his  wife's  beauty 
should  attract  young  men  of  rank  and  riches 
whose    knowledge    of    play    would    not    be 
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equal  to  liis  own.  She  sj^ent  years  of  a 
cruel  and  liumiliatin^  stru^<^le  beside  wliicli 
the  music-liall  of  Charlestown  seemed  in  her 
memory  hke  a  haven  of  peace. 

As  Laurence  sank  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
grew  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire  of  debt, 
lie  made  no  scruple  of  bidding  his  wife  get 
money  for  him  in  any  way  she  could. 

'  I  am  a  mari  complaisant^  why  don't  you 
profit  by  my  good-nature  ?  What  a  fortu- 
nate woman  you  should  think  yourself ! '  he 
said  with  a  brutal  lauoli. 

Violent  scenes  followed  on  her  refusal  to 
be  led  into  what  he  wished  ;  and  her  efforts  to 
warn  off  those  whom  he  decoyed.  She  had  a 
small  apartment  in  the  Eue  Eouget  de  Lisle, 
very  high  up,  but  giving  her  a  glimpse  from 
the  balconies  of  the  trees  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  made  attractive  by  her  own  taste  and  the 
flovrers  which  all  the  men  she  knew  sent  her 
in  all  seasons.  There  Laurence,  throughout 
the  season,  brought  his  acquaintances  to  play 
baccarat  and  ecarte  and  cliemin  de  fer  ;  there 
she  filled  a  position  which  she  abhorred,  and 
strove  as  far  as  she  could  to  diminish  the 
evil  he  did  ;  there  her  little  child  lived  for 
three  sliort  years,  a  ])retty  baby,  tumbling 
on  the  grass  of  the  Tuileries,  and  giving  her 
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tlie  only  joyous  moments  of  lier  existence ; 
and  there  one  evening  came  Ealph  Fitzurse, 
a  man  of  higher  rank  and  emptier  purse  than 
the  other  associates  of  Colonel  Laurence. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  visit  there  the 
cliild,  little  Margot,  was  ill,  wasting  sadly  and 
silently  away,  and  one  afternoon  he  entered 
the  salon  unannounced  and  found  her  alone 
there  with  the  dying  child  in  her  lap,  while 
the  sunny  air  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of 
lilac,  and  the  noise  of  the  carriages  going 
doAvn  the  Eue  de  Eivoli  came  up  to  the  silent 
room. 

Laurence  was  away  at  Chantilly,  her 
servants  were  out,  the  child  was  dying  ;  he 
did  all  that  its  father  should  have  done,  and 
stayed  beside  her  while  the  dusk  deepened, 
and  the  roar  of  the  traffic  went  on,  and  the 
puff-ball  of  daisies  with  which  she  had  tried 
to  call  a  smile  from  the  dim  drowsy  eyes, 
rolled  from  the  baby's  hand  on  to  the  floor, 
and  with  a  cooing  sound  its  small  breath 
sighed  itself  away. 

His  accidental  presence  there  that  day,  at 
such  a  moment,  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
unchangeable  friendship  between  them.  He 
had  seen  the  true  nature  of  this  woman  who 
was  deemed  a  cold-hearted  adventuress,  and 
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she  had  found  liow  much  of  tenderness,  of 
delicacy,  and  of  sympathy  there  existed 
under  the  reckless  and  cynical  exterior  of 
a  man  who  at  that  period  of  his  life  was 
classed  as  a  patrician  decave. 

Never  afterwards  did  Beaufront  smell  the 
odour  of  the  Paris  lilac  on  an  Easter  day,  or 
see  the  cliildren  throw  their  balls  across  the 
daisies  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  without  think- 
ing of  little  Margot  lying  dead  and  dumb  in 
her  mother's  arms,  while  all  the  movement 
and  gaiety  of  Paris  stirred  in  the  April  air. 

It  was  he,  and  not  Laurence,  who  had 
gone  down  with  her  to  put  the  small  white 
coffin  away  under  the  green  earth  of  a  little 
village  burial-ground  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
Fontainebleau  woods.  When  the  whole  world 
of  London  gossiped  its  heart  out  and  tor- 
tured its  brains  to  imas^ine  what  the  secret 
could  be  which  united  the  Duke  of  Beaufront 
and  Consuelo  Laurence,  it  little  dreamed  that 
it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  re- 
membrance of  a  little  grave  under  an  old  oak 
tree,  planted  thick  with  snowdrops  in  memory 
of  a  child. 

He  pitied  her  intensely,  he  admired  her 
greatly,  lie  defended  her  chivalrously ;  but 
he  was  never  for  a  single  instant  in  love  with 
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her,  and  his  kindly  and  dispassionate  friend- 
ship for  her  first  formed  a  sweet  and  welcome 
contrast  to  the  passions  whicli  surronnded 
her  and  the  desires  which  fdled  her  with 
loathing. 

One  night  at  Nice,  almost  before  her  eyes, 
Laurence  was  shot  dead  in  a  dnel  in  an  hotel 
room  after  a  gambling  quarrel.  Beaufront, 
who  was  then  at  Monte  Carlo,  devoted  himself 
to  her  in  that  ghastly  moment,  and  did  all  for 
her  that  forethought,  delicacy,  and  considera- 
tion could  compass.  She  was  left  almost 
penniless,  she  sold  the  few  jewels  remaining 
to  her,  and  went  to  a  little  dull  town  in  the 
north  of  France.  There  she  lived  for  eiHiteen 
months,  gaining  her  bread  by  music  and  sing- 
ing lessons. 

Beaufront  had  at  that  period  entered  into 
his  great  and  unlooked-for  inheritance  ;  by 
letter  and  in  person  he  entreated  her  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  generosity  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  all  kinds  of  good  services  for 
her.  '  Do  you  mistrust  me  that  you  cannot 
treat  me  as  a  friend  ? '  he  asked  her  again  and 
again.  But  she  was  not  to  be  persuaded  into 
acceptance  of  any  of  his  offers.  He  under- 
stood that  she  had  been  so  profoundly  steeped 
in  degradation  during  the  few  years  of  her 
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married  life,  that  slie  needed  to  devote  lier- 
self  to  poverty  and  hard  work  to  regain  any 
self-respect.  He  ceased  to  importune  her,  but 
he  never  ceased  to  correspond  with  her,  and 
occasionally  he  visited  her  in  the  quaint  old 
street  of  the  town  of  Dol  in  which  mere  acci- 
dent had  led  her  to  find  her  retreat. 

During  that  time  her  father's  brother  died 
childless,  and  having;  been  throu«^li  loni^  ill- 
ness  haunted  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
cruelty  to  her,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  her 
fate,  left  her  one  half  of  his  enormous  fortune. 
The  West  Indian  men  of  law  were  long  in  trac- 
ing her  steps,  and  when  they  did  trace  them, 
slow  in  being  satisfied  of  her  identity.  She 
was  discovered  living  in  a  gloomy  old  wooden 
house  in  Dol,  gaining  the  barest  livelihood, 
and  to  her  unspeakable  amazement  learned 
that  she  had  become  mistress  of  more  than  a 
million  of  money. 

She  was  young  enougli  for  life  to  seem 
still  alluring  and  sweet  to  her,  and  she  knew 
the  world  well  enough  to  know  that  no  one 
who  is  rieli  will  long  be  friendless.  But  Beau- 
front  had  remained  her  friend  in  all  adversity  ; 
he  only.  She  wrote  and  told  him  of  her 
change  of  fortunes,  and  he  persuaded  her  to 
make  her  residence  in  Enc^land. 
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'  But  with  such  a  past  as  mme  ! '  she  urged 
strenuously. 

'  Your  past  had  no  sins  of  your  own  in  it,' 
said  Beaufront.  'I  wisJi  half  the  London 
women  could  say  as  much  for  themselves.' 

'But  you  know  who  I  was,  and  that  it  is 
only  sixteen  years  ago  that  I  sang  in  Charles- 
town?  ' 

'  My  dear  Consuelo,  you  don't  know  our 
world.  It  is  a  very  queer  world,  but  it  only 
wants  management.  Society  is  a  raree-show 
nowadays ;  only  bring  it  something  unusual 
and  you  are  the  talk  of  the  town.  Leave  all 
that  to  me,  and  only  do  as  I  tell  you.' 

'  1  shall  look  like  an  adventuress,'  slie 
objected  to  him.  '  Lideed,  what  else  hardly 
have  I  been  ?  ' 

'  You  will  look  like  a  thoroughbred 
woman,  and  you  will  be  the  idol  of  London 
in  a  year  if  you  like,'  he  answered.  '  Trust 
me  and  come.  I  will  pilot  you  through  our 
society.  With  Paris  you  have  horrible  me- 
mories ;  put  them  aside  for  ever  and  come.' 

'It  will  be  gross  audacity.' 

'Well,  if  it  will,  so  much  the  better,'  said 
her  friend,  '  for  nothing  gets  on  in  London 
like  audacity.  We  are  a  shy  people,  you 
know,  and   so   like  to    be   taken   by   storm. 
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Come !  at  your  age  you  want  to  be  happy  ;  you 
cannot  have  done  with  hfe  yet.' 

And  so  she  came  to  London,  and  it  was 
known  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufront's  people 
had  taken  the  house  in  Wilton  Street  for  her, 
and  for  a  time  all  her  own  sex  shook  their 
heads  and  would  not  go  there. 

'  Wait  a  bit ;  I  know  them/  said  Beaufront. 
'  Next  season  you  will  find  them  all  crowding 
up  your  staircase  like  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  he's 
coming  to  see  you  to-morrow.' 

'  He '  was  the  first  gentleman  in  England, 
qui  fait  la  phiie  et  le  beau  temps  for  that  very 
varying  weather-chart.  Society. 

Beaufront  did  know  his  London,  and  the 
result  was  what  he  had  predicted.  Mrs. 
Laurence  at  once  became  the  fashion  ;  but  of 
course  London,  behind  his  back  and  hers,  said 
that  it  could  never  for^jive  him  for  brimyinir 
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her  there. 

Her  own  perfect  propriety  of  conduct, 
combined  with  the  terrific  impropriety  of 
what  tliey  believed  about  her,  was  exactly 
that  union  of  conventional  appearances  with 
sagacious  suspicions  which  makes  the  very 
deepest  joy  of  tlie  innermost  soul  of  modern 
society.  A  woman  who  does  nothing  which 
is   not  '  proper,'   and  yet  is  known  to  have 
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(lone  everything  which  is  'improper,'  is  the 
most  cherished  heroine  of  modern  ethics  ;  she 
is  not  compromising  to  others  and  yet  she 
has  compromised  herself.  You  can  visit  her 
without  thereby  losing  a  hair's-breadth  of 
caste,  and  yet  you  can  abuse  her  with  the 
most  satisfactory  and  comforting  complete- 
ness. She  is  at  once  the  su2[ared  bei^net  and 
the  pungent  caviare  of  your  dinner,  its  sweet 
champagne  and  its  salted  olives. 

Beaufront  had  never  been  in  love  with 
her.  The  pity,  the  admiration,  the  affection 
which  in  time  he  came  to  feel  for  her  had 
been  entirely  passionless  ;  and  he  had  under- 
stood how  surfeited  by  undesired  passions  ^le 
was,  and  how  glad  of  absence  of  passion  in 
her  relations  with  any  man.  Little  by  little 
he  had  grown  very  intimate  with  her,  and 
took  a  warm  fraternal  interest  in  all  which 
concerned  her,  but  he  had  never  even  wislied 
to  become  her  lover. 

But  since  her  rejection  of  his  offer  of 
everything  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
bestow,  she  had  a  different  attraction  for  him. 
He  seemed  to  see  her  with  different  eyes,  to 
find  in  her  a  wholly  different  personality.  He 
was  mortified,  astonished,  irritated  at  her 
refusal,  but  it  made  her  far  more  interesting 
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in  liis  siglit  than  she  liad  been  before.  At- 
taclied  to  her  he  had  always  been,  but  with 
a  serene  fraternal  kindness,  containing  full 
ajopreciation  of  her  charms  without  desire  to 
make  tliem  liis  own.  But  ever  since  the  day 
tliat  she  had  so  decidedly  and  disinterestedly 
rejected  him  she  grew  far  higher  in  his  esti- 
mation and  much  deeper  into  liis  affections. 

Without  any  vanity,  he  knew  well  that 
there  were  very  few  women  in  Europe  who 
would  not  have  been  tempted  by  his  social 
position ;  and  that  it  had  no  power  to  move 
her  from  her  decision  raised  her  to  a  very 
high  place  in  his  esteem. 

'  Either  she  cares  for  me  and  saves  me  from 
what  she  views  as  a  sacrifice,'  he  thought,  '  or 
else  she  does  not  care  and  is  not  to  be  won 
by  the  mere  gratification  of  her  ambition/ 

Either  way,  after  the  first  mortification  of 
it,  it  seemed  to  him  that  her  choice  was  very 
noble.  He  had  watched  her  success  in  society 
with  good-humoured  amusement,  feeling  that 
it  was  chiefly  his  own  work,  and  he  had  seen 
her  surrounded  with  adorers  without  the 
fiiintest  sentiment  of  jealousy.  But  since  her 
/  rejection  of  him,  new  and  warmer  and  more 
uneasy  feelings  enteied  into  him  towards  her. 
She  had  said,  as  women  will,  '  Do  not  let  this 
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incident  disturb  our  friendship  ; '  but  it  was 
beyond  her  power  to  command  that.  When 
a  single  drop  of  brandy  has  been  poured  into 
a  glass  of  water,  the  water  cannot  ever  be 
pure  spring  water  again  any  more. 

The  slightest  hint  of  love  or  desire  dropped 
into  the  calmness  of  a  man  and  woman's 
friendship  disturbs  and  colours  it  for  ever- 
more. 

Consuelo  Laurence  knew  very  well  that 
he  might  still  come  and  go  up  her  staircase 
five  lumdred  times  in  the  season,  but  that  her 
fi'iend  nevertheless  was  lost  to  lier  for  all  time. 
And  the  disinterested,  passionless,  unchanging 
affection  of  Beaufront  had  been  very  precious 
to  her  in  that  unstable  world,  a  fast-anchored 
buoy  ill  the  changing  tides  and  shifting  shal- 
lows of  society.  Should  she  exchange  it  for 
the  restless  passions,  the  exacting  jealousies, 
the  cruel  descent  from  worship  to  indifference 
or  Avorse,  which  marriage  would  almost  cer- 
tainly bring  with  it  ? 

'  We  are  a  thousand  times  better  and  wiser 
as  we  are,'  she  thought,  and  yet  she  sighed  as 
she  thought  so.  For  she  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  for  no  other  than  chivalrous  and  gene- 
rous desire  that  he  offered  her  his  name  and 
rank.     He  had  heard  something,  perhaps,  un- 
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kinder  than  usual  said  of  her,  and  so  liad 
hastened  to  atone  to  her  for  what  was  no  fault 
of  liis  own.  But  slie  was  not  to  be  outdone 
in  generosity,  nor  would  she  allow  him  to  be 
liurried  by  his  impetuosity  into  an  irrevocable 
self-surrender.  To  live  through  her  life  witli 
only  his  friendship  was  very  possible  to  her ; 
slie  liad  £»:rown  so  used  to  it ;  but  to  risk  seeinsr 
in  liim  a  perpetual  and  concealed  regret  for  an 
unalterable  step  was  to  risk  entering  upon  a 
torture  for  wdiich  she  was  certain  she  would 
have  no  strength.  In  tlie  past  she  had  owed 
him  kindness  and  consolation  ;  in  tlie  present 
she  owed  him  position  and  social  power  and 
most  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  life.  She  would 
not  pay  her  debts  to  him  so  ill  as  to  accept 
his  sacrifice. 

'  What  would  the  world  say  if  he  married 
me  ?  '  she  thought  bitterly.  '  Only  that  he 
liad  done  it  at  last  I  Oh,  the  vile  denigrement^ 
the  cruel  false  constructions,  the  eternal  male- 
volence and  injustice  of  the  society  we  court 
as  if  its  doors  opened  into  paradise  ! ' 

How  sweet  and  rash  and  generous  it  was 
of  him  to  wish  it,  she  repeated  to  herself  a 
hundred  times.  How  like  his  nature  to  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but  only  straight- 
forward to  what  seems  just  and  kind. 
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No  arguments  which  lie  could  use  availed 
to  move  her,  because  she  was  steadfast  in 
that  purpose  of  self-sacrifice  which  to  some 
women  is  a  kind  of  second  nature. 

'  If  I  were  his  wife  and  he  even  looked  a 
doubt  of  me,  I  should  pray  for  the  earth  to 
cover  me,'  she  thought,  with  that  passionate 
feeling  which  was  in  her  Creole  blood,  although 
the  repose  and  languor  of  her  habitual  manner 
so  entirely  concealed  it  that  no  one  suspected 
its  existence. 

She  was  convinced  that  she  would  not 
have  been  his  wife  a  week  before  he  would 
have  begun  to  think  restlessly  of  the  comments 
of  the  world.  He  believed  in  her  now  entirely, 
because  he  had  nothing  at  stake  in  such  a 
belief;  but  she  had  no  proof  to  give  him  of 
the  innocence  of  her  past  life,  and  she  felt 
that  suspicion,  self-sown  and  hydra-headed, 
would  inevitably  spring  up  in  him,  and  em- 
bitter his  peace  of  mind,  if  once  the  honour 
of  his  name  were  to  repose  in  her. 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

Whilst  the  season  was  at  its  lieiglit,  and  the 
routme  of  pleasure  was  followed  by  day  and 
by  night,  the  metropolis  was  agitated  in  its 
lower  depths  by  a  movement  neither  gay  nor 
agreeable.  The  socialists  were  busy,  the  mob 
was  troublesome,  and  the  sovereign  people 
were  climbing  on  the  backs  of  the  Trafalgar 
lions  and  trampling  down  the  grass  in  the 
Parks,  agitating  for  various  matters  which 
served  them  as  pretexts  for  bellowing  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  and  impeding  the  traffic 
of  the  squares  and  streets.  In  such  moments 
the  subterranean  forces  of  London  life  dis- 
play themselves,  as  snakes  pour  out  of  their 
holes  in  drought ;  and  the  spectacle  is  not  an 
exhilarating  or  comforting  one  to  the  most 
sanguine  or  the  most  indolent  administration. 
These  demonstrations  had  of  late  been 
frequent,  and  Avillion  was  not  in  error  when 
he   pettishly    declared    that    a   Conservative 
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Government  was  iinclistino'uisliable  from  a 
Radical  one. 

'•  Matters  were  never  worse  in  the  Gordon 
riots  or  the  agitations  of  Tom  Paine.'  he  said 
with  much  contempt,  and  although  he  ex- 
aggerated in  saying  so,  his  party  was  un- 
easily conscious  tliat  there  was  a  germ  of 
truth  in  the  unpleasant  parallels  which  he 
was  constantly  citing  from  the  reigns  of  the 
Georges.  However  thickly  they  strewed 
their  primroses,  the  brambles  showed  under- 
neath, and  whatever  sweet  words  they  lavished 
on  the  people,  the  booing  of  the  Eough  was 
heard  above  them. 

It  is  considered  a  safety-valve  to  popular 
feeling  for  all  the  scum  of  London  to  be 
allowed  to  pour  itself  out  over  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  capital  ;  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
sanitary  process,  like  pouring  out  sewage  over 
green  fields  ;  and  therefore  one  day  in  mid- 
June,  when  the  great  Plebs  had  announced 
their  intention  of  coming  out  in  their  millions 
into  Hyde  Park,  the  Cabinet  did  not  dream 
of  preventing  the  demonstration.  The  flower- 
beds of  the  Park  had  been  planted  at  vast 
cost  and  were  in  full  beauty  ;  the  turf  was 
green,  the  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  the  water 
was  sunny.     The  demonstration  would   ruin 
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the  flowers,  break  the  trees,  tread  the  turf  into 
barren  dust,  and  prevent  the  boating  on  the 
Serpentine  ;  but  no  one  dared  to  declare  that 
this  kind  of  freedom  was  only  an  outrage  and 
a  tyranny,  and  courage  and  common  sense 
hid  their  diminished  heads  before  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  Gutter  and  the  Slums. 

Demos  was  lord  and  master, 
Supreme  in  bower  and  town, 
AVitli  a  firebrand  for  a  sceptre 
And  a  fool's-cap  for  a  crown. 

Freda  Avillion  had  been  warned  by 
ministers  and  friends  to  keep  within  her  own 
gates  that  day  ;  but  she  was  not  a  woman  to 
be  moved  by  warnings  of  the  kind.  She 
wanted  to  go  across  the  Park,  and  she  went 
across  it  in  her  coupe,  although,  even  then, 
there  were  ominous-looking  groups  of  roughs 
gathered  under  the  Eeformers'  tree  and  about 
the  Marble  Arch. 

She  thought  as  she  looked  at  them  of  old 
Queen  Charlotte,  assaulted  in  her  sedan  chair 
and  saying  :  '  I  am  seventy  years  old  ;  I  have 
been  fifty  years  Queen  of  England,  and  I 
never  was  insulted  before.' 

'  Tliat  old  woman  knew  how  to  answer 
them,'  she  thought.  '  Nowadays  we  don't 
know  how.     We  build  gigantic  toyshops  and 
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cucumber  frames  for  them,  and  Ave  entreat 
dear  Cerberus  to  wash  hnnself  and  come  and 
hear  Beethoven  and  Bach,  and  wlien  Cerberus 
will  prefer  to  smash  glass  and  bawl  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise "  we  get  frightened,  and  send  for  the 
police  or  the  Guards.' 

And  she  sighed  ;  for  she  had  been  in 
earnest  with  lier  primroses  and  her  other 
pretty  playthings,  but  she  was  clear-sighted 
despite  her  prejudices,  and  she  saw  that  you 
cannot  clear  the  mud  out  of  the  gutter  with 
a  feather-duster,  and  she  was  a  proud  and 
courageous  woman  ;  and  on  proud  and 
courageous  people  the  mere  menace  of  a 
mob  acts  like  sulphur  on  flame,  like  the  in- 
dignity of  a  shaken  whip  to  the  haughty 
spirit  of  a  mastiff. 

She  drove  placidly  along  the  Park  and 
down  the  Bayswater  road  to  her  destination  ; 
a  small  house  in  a  retired  place,  with  some  of 
the  old  green  country  look  about  it,  where 
the  French  governess  who  had  educated  her 
from  seven  to  seventeen  years  old,  was  dying 
slowly  of  an  internal  malady. 

Mme.  Beriot  had  been  a  person  of  unusual 
culture,  tact,  and  wisdom,  and  she  had 
inspired  in  her  pupil  a  grateful  and  enduring 
attachment, 
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In  tlie  little  dusky  evergreen-shaded  rooms, 
'where  the  little  left  to  her  of  life  was  pass- 
ing ])ainfully  away,  the  apparition  of  Lady 
Avillion  in  all  her  beauty  and  grace,  bearing 
with  her  hothouse  flowers  and  fruits,  new 
books  and  new  engravings,  was  a  precious 
privilege  and  consolation. 

The  poor  lady  wanted  for  no  material 
comforts,  but  she  had  no  relatives  in  the 
world  except  a  nephew  who  was  a  priest  in 
Pondicherry,  and  her  affection  for  the  lovely 
Wilfreda  Damer  had  been  the  chief  interest 
and  consolation  of  her  later  years.  She  read 
with  eagerness  and  preserved  with  care  every 
printed  line  from  the  newspapers  in  which 
Lady  Avillion's  movements,  entertainments, 
costumes,  house  parties,  or  sojourns  in  foreign 
places,  were  chronicled,  and  every  night  and 
morning  prayed  for  her  peace,  health,  and 
w^elfare  with  a  devotion  far  more  maternal 
than  anything  ever  felt  by  Lady  Blanche, 
wdio  was  occupied  with  a  hundred  thousand 
social,  political,  amatory  interests  of  her  own. 

Mme.  Beriot  was  far  more  discriminating 
also  than  was  Lady  Blanche,  she  never  offered 
Freda  any  felicitations  on  her  happiness, 
neither  did  she  oiler  her  any  condolences  on 
the  shortcomings  of  her  existence.     She  was 
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a  very  wise  woman,  and  slie  knew  that  to 
suggest  to  a  person  that  their  fate  is  not  what 
they  would  desire,  is  to  make  them  dissatisfied 
with  Paradise  itself.  And  she  could  easily 
believe,  without  being  told  it,  that  Lady 
Avillion  had  never  even  had  any  perception 
of  what  Paradise  might  be. 

Stretched  on  her  couch  of  pain  and  know- 
ing that  her  days  were  numbered,  she  yet 
retained  her  quickness  of  intelhgence  and 
sympathy,  and  her  interest  in  her  late  pupil's 
career  sustained  her  interest  also  in  that  f^reat 
world  of  which  she  had  seen  something,  if 
only  through  the  chink  of  a  schoolroom  door. 

•  You  had  Syrlin  at  Brakespeare  I  saw  by 
the  papers  last  month,'  she  said  whilst  *her 
visitor  sat  beside  her  near  the  small  glass 
door  which  opened  into  a  suburban  grass 
plot,  shady  with  clamps  of  laurel  and  sweet 
with  heliotrope  and  stocks  and  jessamines, 
which  Freda  had  caused  to  be  planted  and 
cultivated  there. 

'  Yes ;  and  he  was  what  the  men  call  in 
good  form  ;  he  amused  Lord  Avillion,  which 
is  difficult  enough.' 

'  Ah !  How  much  I  should  like  to  see 
him  ! ' 

'Would  you?' 
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'  Indeed  I  should.  He  is  of  my  country, 
and  I  used  to  be  so  fond  of  tlie  theatre  in 
Paris — dans  mes  beaux  jours' 

'  I  might  bring  him  some  day  ;  that  is  if  he 
would  come ;  I  dare  say  he  would  come  here.' 

Mme.  Beriot  smiled. 

'  Most  men  would  come  where  you 
asked  them  !  But  pray  do  not  think  of  such 
a  thing  for  a  moment.  I  never  dreamed  of 
it.  I  only  said  so  without  thinking,  because 
he  is  French,  and  such  a  genius  they  say.' 

'  I  believe  he  has  genius,  and  they  tell  me 
he  is  very  good-natured  Avhen  he  is  not  out  of 
humour.  He  was  very  good-natured  to  us  at 
Brakespeare.' 

'  Pray  do  not  think  of  it  !  It  would  only 
inconvenience  you,  and  why  should  a  brilhant 
artist  waste  half-an-hour  on  a  paralytic  old 
woman  ? ' 

'The  paralytic  old  woman  is  my  dear  and 
honoured  friend,'  said  Freda,  laying  her  hand 
on  that  of  Mme.  Beriot.  '  Oh,  yes,  I  will 
bring  Syrlin  some  day.  He  must  have  some- 
thing admirable  in  him  or  he  would  not  have 
my  cousin  Ralph  and  Lorraine  lona  for  his 
friends.  At  least,  about  Ealph  I  don't 
know,'  she  added,  with  a  passing  remembrance 
of  the  bad  taste  he  showed  in  his  reirard  for 
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Mrs.  Laurence.  '  When  he  takes  a  fancy  to 
anyone  he  is  absurd  and  wrong-headed  ;  but 
Mr.  lona  is  a  genius  too,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  bestow  his  sympathies  unworthily. 
Oh,  certainly  I  will  bring  you  your  country- 
man some  day,  if  he  is  your  countryman ;  I 
believe  he  is  more  Moorish-Spanish  than  any- 
thing.' 

When  she  had  left  Mme.  Beriot,  to  whom 
it  seemed  as  though  she  took  with  her  a  flood 
of  sunshine  and  left  the  shaded  little  room  to 
darkness,  she  drove  to  see  an  artist  who  dwelt 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  most  melancholy 
and  prosaic  of  neighbourhoods  which  calls 
itself  Maida  Yale,  where  it  is  marvellous  that 
the  great  singer  of  Sordello,  who  knew  Ihe 
light  there  is  on  Lido  and  had  seen  the  sun 
set  behind  the  wind-vexed  Apennine,  can 
ever  have  made  his  home. 

'  How  ever  can  they  paint  here  P  '  she 
thought,  as  her  carriage  passed  through  the 
dreary  terraces  which  had  no  vestige  of  a 
terrace,  the  villas  which  were  only  ugly 
cottages  crammed  on  to  one  another  like  sar- 
dines in  a  box,  and  the  avenues  which 
possessed  nothing  more  like  a  tree  than  the 
metal  column  of  a  lamp-post  or  the  withered 
geranium  upon  a  window-sill.     No  capital  on 
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earth  is  surroundecl  by  sulnirbs  so  agonising 
as  London.  '  IIow  can  anybody  paint  here ! 
How  can  anybody  breathe  here !  If  I  were 
an  artist,  and  had  not  a  shilhng  in  my 
pocket,  I  would  work  my  way  out  on  board 
a  brig  to  Venice,  or  beg  my  way  inch  by 
inch  across  France  to  the  Pyrenees,'  she 
thought  as  her  horses  stopped  at  her  young 
painter's  dwelhng,  a  high  number  in  a  long 
and  narrow  street  which  was  called  Isandula 
Avenue. 

The  very  soul  withers  up  like  the  gera- 
niums in  the  breast  of  the  stranger  who  passes 
down  these  hopeless,  endless,  meaningless 
roads  and  streets  which  have  not  an  idea  in 
all  their  acres  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
wliicli  show  nothing  of  civilisation  except  its 
manifold  curses. 

Freda  Avillion  loved  her  London  well  and 
was  not  willini]^  to  see  its  faults  and  short- 
comings  ;  but  when  she  came  into  its  suburbs 
she  was  always  overcome  by  their  dull  dreary 
uniformity  of  horror,  their  monotonous  dead- 
liness  of  vulgarity,  their  universal  incarnation 
of  Philistinism  and  fright  fulness. 

And  how  sad  it  was  to  think  that  this  horror, 
this  vulgarity,  was  every  year  spreading  and 
spreading,  like  the  scales  of  lupus  on  a  human 
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face,  over  the  sweet  green  features  of  the 
country,  effacing  the  England  of  Chaucer  and 
MiUon,  of  Cowper  and  Evelyn,  of  Herbert  and 
Herrick  ;  swallowing  up  the  shady  rural  lanes, 
the  gorse-grown  heaths,  the  pleasant  manor- 
houses,  the  manorial  woods,  and  planting  in 
their  place  gasworks,  and  soap -factories,  and 
sewer-deposits,  and  chemical  works,  and  brick- 
fields, and  steam  laundries,  and  miles  on  miles 
of  these  frightful  lath  and  plaster  and  stucco 
houses  which  served  as  homes  to  those  strangle 
people  who  know  nothing  of  '  Faust '  but  what 
they  hear  at  the  Lyceum,  and  believe  that 
'  Charles  tlie  First '  is  a  poetic  tragedy  ! 

In  the  street  tliere  was  waiting  a  private 
hansom  with  a  very  line  thoroughbred  in  the 
shafts  and  a  coronet  on  its  panel ;  inside  it 
was  a  fair-faced  and  very  young  man  who 
had  been  in  waiting  tliere  an  hour,  though  his 
watch  still  wanted  five  minutes  of  the  time  at 
whicli  he  had  been  told  to  come. 

'  Punctuality  is  a  very  unfashionable  virtue, 
Lord  Flodden,  but  it  is  a  very  good  one,'  said 
Freda,  as  he  sprang  out  of  his  cab  and  came 
to  the  door  of  her  brougham. 

'  So  kind  to  allow  me  to  come,'  murmured 
Flodden,  with  that  flush  of  bashfulness  whicli 
he  could  never  control  in  her  presence. 
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'  Tfc  is  you  who  are  going  to  be  kind  to 
this  man  upstairs  ;  at  least  if  you  really  think 
he  has  talent.  Don't  buy  anything  or  do  any- 
thing merely  because  I  tell  you,'  she  said  as 
she  alighted  before  the  housefront,  with  its 
staring  sash  windows,  its  area  railings,  its 
steep  doorsteps,  its  slate  roof,  its  mean  hglit, 
its  featureless  vacancy,  which  were  repeated 
in  all  its  fellows,  up  and  down  and  on  botli 
sides  of  the  way,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

A  dreary  old  woman  before  an  applestall, 
a  mangy  cat  stealing  between  two  of  the  area 
bars,  the  fat  back  of  a  far-off  policeman  with 
his  tight  belt  making  his  corpulence  more 
conspicuous,  and  a  hand-cart  with  tin  milk- 
cans  pushed  by  a  consumptive-looking  bo}^ 
were  all  tliat  there  was  to  be  seen  tliere.  From 
somewhere  out  of  sight  a  cracked  voice  was 
bawling  '  Monster  Meetin'  to-day  !  People's 
rights !  People's  rights !  'Spected  sack  o' 
London  !  Latest  news  !  People's  rights  ! 
Nottin'  '111  Gazette  !  Maida  Wale  Chronicle  ! 
A  'alfpenny  !     A  'alfpenny  ! ' 

'If  they  would  sack  these  suburbs,  I 
don't  tliink  I  would  try  to  restrain  them,' 
said  Freda,  as  she  entered  the  narrow  passage 
of  the  house  and  went  up  the  still  narrower 
stair, 
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Then  she  added  m  a  lower  tone : 
'  Now  this  boy  upstairs,  Hugh  Murray, 
has  great  gifts  I  think,  but  if  you  do  not 
think  so,  don't  say  so  ;  buy  a  pockade  for  two 
sovereigns,  and  come  away.  But  if  you  find 
him  clever  send  him  to  Italy  or  Germany. 
Only  remember  he  isn't  the  least  interesting ; 
he  is  plain  and  squat,  and  bristly  looking  ; 
quite  a  cub  altogether  ;  I  dare  say  you  will 
be  horribly  disappointed,  used  as  you  are  to 
your  romantic  Italian  students  with  their 
curling  hair  and  their  long  cloaks,  and  those 
delicious  hotteghe  in  the  Via  Margutta  with 
the  capsicums  curling  round  the  balconies, 
and  the  fountains  splashing  in  the  court 
below,  and  the  little  children  like  so  many 
baby  Christs  and  St.  Johns,  and  those  dehght- 
ful  earthenware  pitchers  which  have  mouths 
like  cocks'  heads  or  lions'  faces.  But  if  you 
find  him  dreadfully  commonplace  you  won't 
mind,  will  you,  if  the  pictures  are  rather 
good  ?  ' 

Flodden  answered  incoherently  that  he 
was  convinced  without  seeing  anything  that 
her  protege  was  a  Giotto,  a  Lionardo,  a 
Michael  Angelo  in  embryo  ;  he  scarcely  knew 
what  he  said,  so  close  to  her  as  he  was  on 
this  narrow  staircase,  with  the  faint  lily  of  the 
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valley  perfume  which  was  her  preference 
wafted  to  him  throiigli  tlie  atmosphere  of  the 
house. 

But  his  lieart  quaked  within  him  ;  lie 
knew  art  and  its  meaning,  and  if  these 
paintings  should  seem  to  him  bad,  as  most 
Enghsh  paintings  did,  what  should  he  say  to 
her  ? 

Elodden  could  not  lie  even  to  please  her. 

'  But  I  can  buy  them  all,'  lie  thought  with 
a  consolatory  reflection. 

Freda  went  rapidly  up  the  steep  ill-smell- 
ing stair,  with  that  step  which  had  once  made 
Ion  a  apply  to  her  Ben  Jonson's  lines  : 

Iler  treading  would  not  lend  a  blade  of  grass, 
Or  shake  the  downy  blow-ball  from  his  stalk. 

The  young  artist  lived  in  one  of  the  attics. 

He  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  shy,  awkward,  uncouth,  with  a  rough 
beard,  and  the  complexion  and  stature  of  a 
man  who  has  never  had  enough  to  eat ;  but 
in  his  grey  eyes,  under  tlieir  bushy  brows, 
there  was  a  liglit  as  though  they  saw  other 
things  than  this  narrow  and  dingy  street 
could  show  to  him  ;  they  were  fine  eyes, 
wistful,  pathetic,  penetrating,  luminous. 

Freda  had  seen  some  sketches  of  his  at  a 
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dealer's  iu  the  Hayinarket,  and  being  struck 
with  their  talent  she  had  traced  him  out,  and 
found  him  very  nearly  starving  ;  the  little  he 
made  by  his  sketches  and  canvases  being 
sent  away  by  him  to  his  mother,  who  lived 
humbly  and  hardly  in  a  little  hamlet  hidden 
under  the  tors  and  moors  of  northern  Derby- 
shire. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story.  A  peasant  lad 
who  would  not  stick  to  the  plough,  and  was 
for  ever  drawing  heads  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  bits  of  landscape,  and  who  had  educated 
himself,  and  came  to  London  with  his  village 
parson's  help  and  counsel.  The  parson's  sister, 
married  to  a  banker's  clerk,  had  given  him  a 
garret  in  this  house  of  hers,  and  he  liad 
studied  and  toiled  and  chafed  his  heart  out 
for  three  years  with  no  prospect  but  of  be- 
coming a  dealer's  slave  for  life,  when  tliis 
beautiful  and  great  lady  suddenly  changed 
his  fortunes  for  him  at  a  touch. 

Freda,  whose  taste  was  fine  and  highly 
cultured,  had  not  been  mistaken  in  recognis- 
ing in  this  Derbyshire  youth  the  making  of  a 
Troyon,  of  a  Eousseau,  whilst  his  studies  of 
children  had  the  gentle  grace  of  Edmond 
Frere. 

Flodden,  enraptured  to  be  able  to  praise 
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with  sincerity,  would  liave  bought  every 
sketcli  in  tlie  attic  if  she  had  not  restrained 
him,  gave  the  artist  a  commission  to  finish 
for  him  a  scries  of  views  of  Dovedale,  and 
purchased  a  finished  picture  of  Tansley  Moor 
in  a  summer  storm,  whilst  he  offered  to  send 
the  young  man  to  Paris,  Dresden,  or  Eome,  as 
he  preferred. 

'  Mais  vous  allez  trop  vite  I '  murmured 
Freda  in  his  ear  to  check  his  impetuous  dona- 
tions ;  but  Flodden  murmured  back  wdth  a 
terrible  Italian  accent :  '  Peut-on  aller  trop  vite 
quand  le  genie  a  hesoin  de  soi  ?  ' 

Ten  minutes  later  they  left  the  young 
painter,  pale,  tremulous,  breathless,  speech- 
less with  amazement  and  joy,  whilst  the 
vicar's  sister,  to  whom  the  house  belonged, 
crept  out  of  her  sitting-room  to  gaze  at  the 
great  lady,  and  said  timidly :  '  0  madam, 
how  delighted  my  brother  will  be  !  I  must 
write  and  tell  him  to-night.  He  has  always 
believed  in  Hugh's  talent,  only  we  could  do 
so  little  ;  and  the  boy  is  too  modest ;  he  does 
not  know  how  to  push  himself 

'  Then  we  must  push  him,'  said  Freda, 
with  her  most  charming  smile  and  a  low 
curtsey  to  the  poor  lady  as  though  she  were 
a  queen. 
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'  Oh,  wliat  an  angel  you  are ! '  murmured 
Flodden  as  he  took  her  to  her  coupe. 

She  smiled. 

'  If  I  be  an  angel,  you  must  be  an  arch- 
angel by  the  magnificence  of  your  gifts.  You 
know  how  to  give.  Lord  Flodden ;  it  is  a  rare 
accomplishment.  Only  take  care  they  do 
not  use  you  and  abuse  you  too  much.  This 
young  man  is  good  and  honest,  and  will  be 
grateful  even  if  he  do  not  become  famous  as 
we  expect.  But  there  is  a  wholesome  Eastern 
proverb  which  you  would  do  well  to  write 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  your  cheque-book :  "  Make 
yourself  honey  and  the  flies  will  eat  you."  ' 

'  Somebody  said  once,'  murmured  Flodden, 
'  that  he  would  rather  be  cheated  by  twenty 
scoundrels  than  wrongly  suspect  one  honest 
man,  and  that  is  just  what  I  feel  myself.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  do.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
avoid  the  scoundrels  as  m.uch  as  possible. 
And,  Lord  Flodden,  why  don't  you  go  and 
stay  a  year  in  Paris  and  get  rid  of  that  Italian 
accent  ?  You  said  iwut  for  pent  and  soa  for 
soi^  just  like  an  Italian.' 

The  dingy  and  forlorn  street  which  had  a 
moment  before  seemed  to  Guy  like  a  golden- 
paved  highway  of  heaven,  wore  in  an  instant 
all  its  own  colours. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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'  You  wish  me  to  go  away  ? '  he  said 
wofully. 

Lady  Avilhon  Laughed.  '  Not  in  the  least, 
but  I  think  a  year  in  Paris  would  do  you 
good  ;  it  is  such  a  pity  tliat  almost  all 
Enghshmen  speak  Frencli  so  horribly,  and 
you  have  the  double  disadvantage  of  your 
Italian  o's  and  as.  But  good-day  ;  it  is  grow- 
ing late.' 

The  boy's  heart  was  heavy  as  lead  ;  she 
thought  him  good  enough  to  buy  pictures 
and  send  poor  students  to  art  capitals,  but 
she  did  not  care  a  straw  whither  he  went 
himself. 

At  that  moment  the  newspaper  seller,  who 
was  now  in  view,  set  up  his  hideous  howl 
afresh  :  '  People's  rights  !  People's  rights  ! 
'Spected  sack  of  London  ! ' 

'  I  don't  think  the  Park  will  be  quite  safe,' 
murmured  Flodden.  '  The  Home  Secretary 
told  me  they  expect  a  great  row,  and  the 
Guards  are  all  ready  in  their  barracks.  Would 
you,  won't  you,  allow  me  to  come  with  you 
or  to  follow  you  quite  closely  in  case  of  any- 
thing wrong  ? ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Freda.  '  Pray  do 
not  do  such  an  absurd  thing  as  to  follow 
me  quite  closely.     The  Park  is  safe  enough. 
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They  will  ruin  its  grass  and  trample  down 
its  flowers,  but  the  sack  of  London  won't  go 
farther  than  that  for  the  present.  Good-day  ; 
you  have  got  to  pack  up  all  your  iiochades  in 
your  cab,  or  will  you  send  a  waggon  for 
them  in  the  morning  ? ' 

Her  light,  kindly,  half-derisive  laughter 
cut  to  the  very  soul  of  her  despondent  adorer. 
He  had  done  all  he  could  to  please  her,  and 
this  was  his  sole  reward  ! 

Then  she  drove  away  and  left  him  alone 
to  face  the  dreary  street,  and  a  blousy  maid- 
servant who  had  her  bare  red  arms  full  of  the 
pochades,  and  the  poor  young  painter  of  them 
standing,  humbly  and  bareheaded,  waitings  to 
murmur  his  last  words  of  gratitude,  while  the 
mangy  cat  mewed  forlornly,  and  the  news- 
vendor  bawled  as  dolorously ;  and  for  Modden 
all  beauty,  hope,  and  sweetness  had  vanished 
with  the  rapidly  trotting  horses  of  Lady 
Avillion's  brougham. 

'  These  people  all  expect  a  sack  of  London, 
or  the  sack  of  the  shops,  at  any  rate,  and  yet 
they  go  about  their  business  quite  comfort- 
ably. But  then  so  they  did  in  Paris  in  the 
Terror  when  the  guillotine  was  falling  every 
day,'  she  thought,  as  she  drove  into  Bays- 
water  Road  and    saw  the   laden  omnibuses, 

E  2 
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tlie  dragging  cabs,  tlic  plodding  men  and 
women,  the  laughing  children,  the  busy  dogs, 
all  going  to  and  fro  as  usual. 

Few  carriages,  however,  were  out ;  the 
afternoon  was  rainless  but  dull. 

As  tliey  drew  near  tlie  Park  she  saw  that 
the  crowds  in  it  were  much  increased  since 
she  had  passed  through  three  hours  before. 

At  Lancaster  Gate  the  footman  got  down 
and  said  with  a  palhd  face  :  '  Beilby  thinks 
u^e  had  better  not  go  through  the  Park  at  all, 
my  lady,  for  the  roughs  are  out,  but  try  and 
get  home  by  Park  Lane  or  by  the  by-streets 
if  your  ladyship  permits.' 

Beilby  was  the  second  coachman,  who 
was  driving  her  that  day. 

Freda  was  annoyed. 

^  What  hberty  !  '  she  thought.  '  To  be 
forbidden  to  drive  in  the  Park  because  people 
are  making  a  bear  garden  of  it ! ' 

Aloud  she  said  : 

'  Tell  Beilby  not  to  change  the  route.  I 
am  going  home.' 

The  footman  dared  not  urge  his  point,  but 
Beilby  liurried  his  horses,  and,  risking  his 
mistress's  after  anger,  drove  very  rapidly 
along  the  road  outside  the  Park,  and  turned 
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down  Park  Lane  instead  of  going  in  at  the 
Marble  Arcli. 

The  Park  looked  black  with  people  ;  out 
of  the  blackness  there  rose  here  and  there  the 
figure  of  an  orator  gesticulating  wildly,  or  of 
a  blood-red  banner  with  bloodthirsty  inscrip- 
tion swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  hands  of  its 
supporters. 

The  Park  was  at  that  moment  gay  with 
its  first  lobelias,  calceolarias,  geraniums, 
petunias  ;  the  pretty  little  lodge  at  Stanhope 
Gate  was  buried  in  creepers  ;  the  trees  were 
in  full  foliage,  and  the  mob  were  let  loose  in 
it  to  tear  it  down  and  trample  it  underfoot 
and  make  it  a  wilderness  of  broken  flowers 
and  torn  branches. 

As  Freda  Avillion  looked  and  saw,  her 
features  grew  very  cold  and  stern.  She  would 
have  looked  just  the  same  if  they  had  been 
taking  her  to  a  scaffold  under  the  Eeformers' 
Tree. 

At  Hamilton  Place  the  footman,  knowing 
that  it  was  as  much  as  his  situation  was  worth 
to  make  the  suggestion,  got  down  once  more, 
by  the  coachman's  orders. 

'  If  you  please,  my  lady,'  he  said  in  a 
shaking    voice,     '  Beilby    says    it    would   be 
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better  if  your  ladj^ship  would  allow  him  to 
set  you  down  at  Lady  Guernsey's  or  at  the 
Bachelors'.  The  roughs  are  out,  my  lady,  in 
their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and 
wrecking  carriages  and  coming  up  Picca- 
dilly, half  a  million,  my  lady,  all  of  the  worst 
sort.' 

And  to  give  emphasis  to  his  words  the  air 
grew  full  of  a  hoarse  ominous  sound  like 
the  roaring  of  wild  animals,  only  shriller  and 
more  uneven. 

Beyond  the  shrubs  which  were  between 
her  and  the  Park,  she  could  see  that  the 
crowds  were  great  and  tumultuous,  whilst  a 
carriage  flew  past  her  towards  Oxford  Street, 
the  coachman  with  bleeding  face  trying  to 
rein  in  runaway  horses,  and  the  panels  and 
windows  showing  siccus  of  ill-usa<^^e. 

'  You  see,  my  lady,'  said  the  young  foot- 
man, shaking  in  his  shoes. 

With  clear  unaltered  tones  his  mistress 
answered  : 

'  Yes,  I  see.      Tell  Beilby  to  drive  home.* 

The  footman  grew  livid  with  despair. 

'  But  if  you  would  only  get  out,  my  lady, 
the  Bachelors'  would  be  safe  enough ;  and  we 
could  drive  the  carriage  into  Lord  Guernsey's 
mews  in  Green  Street.' 
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'  Do  not  make  me  repeat  an  order.  Tell 
Beilby  to  drive  home.' 

Her  voice  was  not  raised  even  half  a 
tone,  but  the  servant,  and  Beilby  also, 
knew  that  resistance  was  useless.  They  had 
to  meet  their  fate,  whatever  that  might 
prove. 

By  Apsley  Gate  the  mol)  was  dense,  and 
of  the  lowest  sort  ;  all  Lambeth,  Poplar, 
Whitechapel,  Shoreditch,  and  the  many  other 
haunts  where  misery  and  sottishness  and  crime 
live  and  move  and  multiply  unseen,  seemed  to 
have  issued  forth  into  the  light  of  day  and  to 
be  pouring  itself  over  patrician  London  as  the 
foul  tide  of  an  emptied  sewer  may  be  poured 
over  a  smooth  grass  meadow. 

But  her  spirit  was  too  high  to  allow  her 
to  take  refuge  belnnd  the  shutters  of  Guernsey 
House  or  the  windows  of  the  Bachelors'  Club, 
where  many  members  were  gathered. 

A  mob  might  kill  her  if  it  liked  ;  but  a 
mob  should  never  prevent  her  from  reaching 
her  own  house  by  its  natural  road,  if  they 
left  her  alive.  There  was  a  vein  of  obstinacy 
no  doubt  in  her  courage  ;  but,  without  obsti- 
nacy, Leonidas  Avould  not  have  been  immortal, 
Ley  den,  Derry,  and  Moscow  would  not  have 
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become  glorious,  and  the  First  Consul  would 
never  have  passed  over  the  St.  Gothard. 

Freda  saw  the  mob  ;  and  her  heart  2^rew 
cold  thou  oh  her  coura^T^e  remained  unshaken. 
She  wished  that  she  had  taken  the  counsels 
of  lier  friends  in  the  Cabinet  and  stayed 
behind  the  iron  gates  of  Avillion  House  ;  she 
realised,  though  a  high-spirited  woman  is 
alwa3's  reluctant  to  admit  it,  tJiat  there  are 
moments  in  life  when  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valour. 

Peril aps,  though  she  had  tlie  right  to  risk 
her  own  sacrifice,  she  had  no  right  to  risk 
that  of  Beilby  and  the  footman  and  the 
horses.  But  she  had  not  thought  of  that  any 
more  than  the  First  Consul  thouc^ht  of  the 
conscripts  and  the  invalids  and  the  baggage 
mules  and  the  artillery- teams. 

A  moment  later  the  sleek  bays  were  fretting 
and  rearing  and  plunging  at  the  noise  wafted 
to  their  sensitive  ears,  and  were  in  the  thick  of 
the  crowd,  jammed  fast,  with  a  sea  of  heads 
around  them,  while  the  iron  shutters  of  Apsley 
House  seemed  to  gaze  down  on  the  tumult 
with  the  calm  eyes  of  the  Iron  Duke  and  ask 
in  compassionate  derision  "  Where  has  the 
Eeform  Bill  brought  you  ?  " 

At    that  moment  Syrlin  was  standing  in 
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one  of  the  windows  of  the  Bachelors'  Club,  of 
which  he  had  been  made  free  ;  he  was  curious 
to  see  a  London  emeute,  having  seen  Paris 
and  Madrid  in  such  moments  of  popular 
excitement.  He  was  just  thinking  to  himself 
how  ugly  and  black  the  thing  looked,  how 
dismal  too,  as  if  it  were  a  funeral  wake  on  a 
large  scale,  when  his  heart  quickened  its  pul- 
sations as  he  gazed  down  on  the  road  beneath 
and  recomised  the  Avillion  liveries. 

'  She  is  in  that  crowd  ! '  he  thought  with  a 
pang  of  terror  ;  he  said  nothing  to  his  com- 
panions, but  left  the  window. 

'  Are  you  going  into  the  street  ?  '  said  the 
others.  '  You  had  better  not.  They  will 
stone  you,  or  bonnet  you,  or  something.  They 
won't  be  quiet  to-day  till  the  Blues  have 
trotted  through  them.' 

'  I  want  to  study  vos  mceurs^'  replied 
Syrlin,  '  and  one  can  study  nothing  unless  one 
descends  to  its  level.     I  shall  not  be  harmed.' 

And  he  went  out  alone  and  followed  the 
carriage  into  Piccadilly.  He  could  see  the 
cream-coloured  coats  of  the  coachman  and 
footman  above  the  seething  turmoil  of  the 
crowds,  he  could  see  a  legion  of  roughs 
closing  round  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and 
he  could  hear  their  shouts  and  yells.     He  had 
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only  a  slender  cane  in  liis  liand  ;  but  with  this 
he  struck  so  passionately  right  and  left  that 
he  forced  a  passage  through  the  living  wall 
which  separated  him  from  Freda  Avilhon. 

Her  horses  were  plunging  hke  demons,  the 
young  footman  had  sprung  from  his  seat  and 
fled  ;  Beilby,  stout  of  heart  as  of  form,  sat 
where  his  duty  bade  him,  but  his  hat  had 
been  knocked  off  by  a  stone,  his  bald  head 
was  bleeding,  and  he  was  every  instant  grow- 
ing more  and  more  powerless  to  control  his 
horses,  which,  unable  to  advance,  and  mad- 
dened by  the  noise,  the  pressure,  and  the  sticks 
of  the  mob,  threatened  each  moment  to  upset 
the  brougham  and  scatter  death  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Two  roughs  had  seized  the  handle  of  each 
door  and  had  dragged  them  open,  and  were 
yelling  and  mouthing  and  booing  at  the  lady 
within.  None  of  them  knew  who  she  was,  but 
all  of  them  could  see  the  coronet  on  the  panels. 

'  Get  down  and  dance  a  jig  on  the  stones, 
my  missis  ! '  shouted  one  of  them.  '  Your  fine 
times  is  over  for  all  of  ye.  AVe're  a  goin'  to 
ride  in  the  coaches  now.' 

'  Git  out,  or  we'll  drag  ye  out  pretty 
quick,'  yelled  another.  '  I'll  strip  you  and 
give  yer  fme  feathers  to  my  old  'ooman.     Git 
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out,  I  say,  yer  huzzy.  Ain't  yer  ashamed  o' 
yerself,  gorging,  and  crammin',  and  stuffin'  all 
day  on  the  sweat  of  the  brows  o'  the  pore 
workin'  man  ?  ' 

'  Don't  ye  go  for  to  hurt  her  ;  she's  a  rare 
un  to  look  at,'  said  a  third,  softer  hearted, 
whose  interposition  was  received  by  that 
*  Yah '  of  the  London  rough  which  is  the 
most  hideous  sound  that  was  ever  heard  in 
nature,  and  beside  which  the  hyena's  voice 
is  melody.  Some  one  of  them  farther  back  in 
the  crowd  threw  a  stone  at  her  where  she 
sat ;  the  signal  was  enough,  and  a  storm  of 
stones  hurtled  through  the  air,  hitting  the 
brougham,  the  horses,  the  coachman,  and 
falling  about  herself,  for  the  glass  of  the 
windows  had  been  smashed  and  the  doors 
nearly  wrenched  off  their  hinges. 

She  sat  quite  erect,  and  to  all  appearance 
wholly  unmoved.  She  might  have  been 
sitting  at  a  State  concert  at  Buckingham 
Palace  for  any  sign  of  agitation  that  she  be- 
trayed. Only  an  immense  scorn  was  in  her 
grand  regard,  and  on  her  proud  mute  lips. 

She  was  thinking  to  herself : 

'  I  wonder  if  they  will  kill  me  ?  I  half 
think  they  will,  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  policeman.     But  I  am  afraid  if  they 
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do  the  Cabinet  will  be  so  dreadfully  frightened 
that  it  will  bring  in  a  Bill  for  Universal  Suf- 
frage the  day  after,  and  tell  their  Whips  to 
pass  it  at  all  costs  ! ' 

'  Git  out ! '  yelled  the  roughs.  They  did 
not  know  why  they  wanted  her  to  get  out, 
but  they  had  said  that  she  should,  and  that 
was  enough,  and  they  meant  to  strip  her  fine 
clothes  oil'  her.  One  of  them  seized  her  by 
the  wrist,  but  she  flung  off  his  grip  with  such 
strength  and  loathing  that  he  recoiled  for  a 
moment  subdued  and  fric^htened. 

'  You  can  kill  me  if  you  wish  it,'  she  said 
coldly,  and  so  clearly  that  her  low  tones 
dominated  the  horrible  roar  of  lungs  around 
her.  '  But  I  shall  not  obey  you,  and  you 
cannot  make  me  afraid  of  you.  You  are 
the  shame  of  England.' 

'  Pull  her  out  and  slit  her  pipe  ! '  yelled  a 
brute  a  yard  off,  wrestling  to  get  nearer, 
whilst  another  shower  of  stones  shook  the 
carriage  and  struck  the  coachman  upon  the 
box,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  advice  Avould 
have  been  cpiickly  followed,  for  the  constables 
were  all  busied  with  the  park  and  the  clubs 
and  the  shops,  and  the  Guards  were  pent  up 
behind  their  barrack  gates  ready  but  for- 
bidden   to    move,   had    not    Syrlin    at    that 
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moment  reached  the  spot,  and  with  two  blows 
which  succeeded  one  another  with  the  rapidity 
of  hghtning  felled  the  two  men  nearest  to  her 
to  the  ground. 

'  Sacree  canaille  I '  he  shouted  in  a  voice 
of  thunder  wdiicli  rose  above  and  dominated 
all  the  hissing,  yelling,  roaring  noise. 

His  appearance,  with  his  uncovered  head, 
his  blazing  eyes,  and  his  rich  hair  rising  in 
the  wind,  was  so  beautiful  and  terrible  and 
so  utterly  unlike  any  mortal  form  which  the 
London  mob  had  ever  seen  alight  amongst  it, 
that  an  utter  stupefaction  and  silence  of  awe 
and  amazement  fell  upon  the  crowd.  He 
seized  that  one  propitious  moment  of  fear  ^nd 
inaction,  threw  the  doors  to  as  well  as  he 
could  for  their  strained  hinges,  sprang  on  the 
box,  seized  the  reins  from  the  now  palsied 
hands  of  Beilby,  and,  striking  right  and  left 
amongst  the  masses  with  the  whip,  forced  a 
passage  open  through  the  close  packed  multi- 
tude which  scattered  before  him  as  before  the 
triumphal  passage  of  some  avenging  god. 

In  another  minute  or  two  he  had  driven 
the  steaming,  plunging,  panic-stricken  horses 
in  at  the  gates  of  Avillion  House,  which  were 
thrown  eagerly  open  to  the  carriage  the 
moment  it  was  recognised,  and  which  were 
closed  as  rapidly  against  the  teeming  crowd. 
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Freda  was  very  pale ;  but  she  was  not  otherwise 
agitated  as  she  got  down  from  the  brougham 
at  lier  own  door.  Had  the  mob  been  there 
to  see,  it  could  not  have  flattered  itself  that 
her  breath  came  in  the  least  more  quickly  or 
that  her  pulse  was  in  the  least  uneven. 

'  I  am  sorry  you  are  hurt.  Beilby,'  slie 
said  to  the  coachman.  '  I  was  wrong  not  to 
take  your  advice.'  Then  she  turned  to  the 
liall-porter.  'Where  is  the  gentleman  who 
brought  the  horses  home?' 

'  He  jumped  off,  my  lady,'  said  Beilby,  in 
a  faint  voice,  '  as  soon  as  we  drove  to  the 
door,  and  he's  gone  out  into  the  streets  again. 
My  mind  misgives  me  he'll  be  murdered. 
These  blackguards  will  all  know  him  again.' 

'  Go  out,  one  of  you,  and  beg  hhn  to  come 
here  to  me  ;  he  is  M.  de  Syrlin,  who  stayed 
with  us  in  the  country,'  she  said  to  the  half- 
dozen  powdered  footmen  who  had  crowded 
together  at  the  entrance. 
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A  great  alarm  had  now  seized  her ;  how 
could  he  have  been  mad  enough  to  go  out 
to  meet  that  mob !  The  horses,  bruised  and 
wounded  in  places  by  the  stones  flung  at  them, 
were  unharnessed  and  taken  away  by  a  seldom 
used  side  walk  which  led  round  to  the  stables 
in  the  rear  of  the  gardens,  the  carriage  was 
dragged  and  the  coachman  was  assisted  after 
them,  and  she  herself  traversed  the  great  hall 
and  went  slowly  up  the  staircase  to  her  own 
rooms.  The  departure  of  SyrHn  distressed 
and  harassed  her  ;  she  knew  that  he  must 
run  great  danger  from  the  mob  which  was 
then  tearing  up  Piccadilly  to  reinforce  their 
friends  in  the  Park  who  were  being  worsted 
by  the  mounted  police. 

The  heavy  shutters  of  Avillion  House 
were  all  closed,  and  the  high  wall  of  the 
courtyard  would  have  prevented  her  from 
seeing  into  tlie  street  even  had  the  windows 
been  open.  She  could  hear,  made  faint  by 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  house,  the 
horrid  howls  of  the  multitudes  without  her 
gates.  Good  heavens  !  why  had  he  gone  back 
to  them  ? 

She  had  only  had  time  to  recognise  him  ; 
not  a  moment  in  which  to  say  a  word  to  him. 
She  allowed  herself  to  be  undressed,  replying 
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nut  a  syllable  to  the  questions  and  condolences 
which  her  maids  allowed  themselves  to  put  to 
her  in  this  hour  of  peril  in  which  all  the  rela- 
tions of  rank  seemed  obliterated.  She  put  on 
a  tea-gown  and  went  into  her  own  room, 
which  with  its  silence,  its  fragrance  of  flowers, 
its  l)urning  wax  lights,  its  beautiful  harmonies 
of  colour,  and  its  little  dogs  jumping  up  about 
her  in  joyous  welcome,  looked  as  though  there 
could  be  no  such  things  anywhere  as  distress 
and  hatred  and  uproar  and  riot  and  shame. 

It  was  only  five  o'clock  and  broad  dayliglit 
in  the  streets  without,  but  the  whole  house 
beinix  barred  and  bolted  and  shuttered,  the 
artificial  hghts  had  been  lighted  everywhere 
in  readiness  for  her  return  there.  Avillion 
himself  was  comfortably  installed  in  his  pavilion 
at  St.  Germains  ;  he  had  known  that  rows 
Avere  expected,  and  he  was  too  wise  a  con- 
noisseur in  the  art  of  life  to  stay  for  any  such 
senseless  and  offensive  exhibition  of  the  great 
unwashed. 

'  I  would  stay  of  course  if  I  could  do  any 
good,  but  I  couldn't  do  any  good,'  lie  had 
said  to  Lord  Greatorex,  who  had  thought  to 
himself,  '  If  you  could  save  the  United  King- 
dom from  a  universal  cataclysm  by  staying 
anywhere  where  you  were  uncomfortable  for 
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five  seconds,  I  am  quite  sure  you  wouldn't  do 
it!' 

Freda,  alone  in  her  room,  walked  up  and 
down  with  a  sickness  of  apprehension  upon 
her  which  she  would  never  have  felt  for  any- 
personal  danger.  He  had  saved  her  from 
death  probably,  from  outrage  and  insult 
certainly,  and  he  was  gone  into  the  seething 
horror  from  which  his  quick  courage  and 
resolute  action  had  extricated  her.  She  felt 
weak,  helpless,  and  cowardly,  safe  there  be- 
hind her  bolts  and  bars  and  walls  of  stone  and 
gates  of  iron.  A  dreadful  humiliating  sense 
of  powerlessness  came  over  her  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.  This  man  had  rendered  her 
an  immense,  an  inestimable  service,  and  she 
could  do  nothing  for  him  in  return !  She 
could  not  even  tell  what  was  happening  to 
him  in  those  streets  outside  her  gates. 

She  had  bade  the  footmen  go  out :  but 
how  could  they  show  themselves  with  their 
canary-coloured  coats  and  their  powdered 
heads  without  being  stoned  ?  And  if  the  other 
men,  the  servants  in  plain  clothes,  the  grooms, 
the  gardeners,  the  kitchen  men.  had  all  gone 
out,  what  could  they  do  unarmed  against  that 
multitude  ? 

The   stately   and   polished   person   called 
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Mr.  Walters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
that  room,  came  in,  followed  by  a  liveried 
satellite,  bringing  in  the  tea  which  marks  that 
hour  for  its  own. 

'  Is  there  any  news  from  the  streets  ? '  she 
asked  him. 

'  None,  my  lady,'  said  Mr.  Walters,  with 
polite  indifference.  He  stood  awhile  whilst 
his  underlings  set  in  due  order  the  Queen 
Anne  service,  and  the  old  Worcester  cups, 
and  the  cakes  and  hot  cakes  and  anchovy 
sandwiches.  London  might  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  mob  and  be  doomed  to  fire,  pillage, 
and  carnage,  the  Prime  Minister  might  be 
hanging  from  his  own  door-lamp,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  be  swinging  from  a  tree  in 
Carlton  Gardens,  but  Mr.  Walters  knew  his 
duty  too  well  to  make  her  ladyship's  tea  five 
minutes  later  than  it  ought  to  be  on  account 
of  any  such  trivial  events. 

'Is  Beilby  much  hurt?'  she  inquired, 
after  a  pause. 

'  I  have  not  heard,  my  lady,'  replied  the 
great  man,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to 
interest  himself  in  the  broken  head  of  a  second 
coachman. 

The  tea  was  liot  aiul  bubbling  and  its  pot 
was  set  ato])  of  the  silver  samovar,  and    he 
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withdrew  with  the  same  dignity  and  discre- 
tion which  had  marked  his  entrance.  But  she 
did  not  touch  the  tea  ;  she  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  in  the  strongest  disquietude  and 
keenest  apprehension  that  she  had  ever  felt. 

If  only  Beaufront  had  been  in  town !  she 
thought ;  but  he  was  down  at  Delamere  for 
a  week  entertaining  some  royal  princes  en 
garcon^  and  it  was  wholly  impossible  for 
anyone  to  call ;  blocked  as  the  streets  and  be- 
sieged as  the  clubs  were,  she  knew  no  way 
in  which  she  could  learn  the  fate  of  Syrlin. 

There  was  a  dinner  to  which  she  was  en- 
gaged at  eight,  and  two  receptions  at  which 
she  had  to  show  herself,  and  these  engage- 
ments would  have  to  be  kept  if  the  streets 
were  by  that  time  passable ;  and  a  little 
shudder  of  sick  apprehension  passed  over  her 
as  she  thought  of  the  news  she  might  hear  at 
these  entertainments.  '  If  I  could  only  learn 
what  has  become  of  him ! '  she  thought  again 
and  again ;  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  she  had  ever  felt  powerless  to  effect  any- 
thing. 

Ten  minutes  later  her  stately  attendant 
inquired  if  she  would  receive  Lord  Modden  ? 

She  replied  gladly  in  the  affirmative.  '  He 
will  know  something,'  she  thought. 

s  2 
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The  samovar  was  smoking  indecorously, 
and  Mr.  Walters  eyed  it  with  pain,  but  it 
would  have  been  beneath  his  dignity  to  touch 
it.  Caste  is  as  strong  in  London  asinHindostan  ; 
and  he  withdrew  to  send  his  subordinate  to 
correct  its  indiscretions  before  he  introduced 
Lord  Flodden,  who,  very  flushed  and  tumbled 
looking  and  very  breathless,  precipitated  him- 
self across  the  chamber,  and  would  if  he  had 
dared  have  fallen  at  her  feet. 

'  Ah  !  why  would  you  not  let  me  follow 
youP  '  he  gasped.  'I  did  follow,  but  too  far 
off,  the  mob  separated  you  from  me  ;  tell  me, 
ppay — pray — for  God's  sake  that  you  are  not 
hurt  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not  hurt  in  the  least,'  said  Freda 
coldly,  for  his  boyish  ardours  always  irritated 
her.  '  Are  you  ?  You  seem  very  much  agi- 
tated.' 

'  Hurt  ?  no,'  said  Guy  absently  and  with 
discomfiture.  '  But  it  has  been  a  rough  time, 
and  I  was  in  such  tortures  of  terror  for  you.' 

'  Very  kind,'  replied  Lady  Avillion  chillily. 
'  But  you  know  an  English  mob  never  really 
hurts  one  ;  it  is  hideous  but  good-natured  ;  if 
I  had  had  any  beer  to  give  them  they  would 
liave  drunk  my  health  as  boisterously  as  they 
yelled  for  my  blood.     One  must  carry  a  cask 
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of  ale  in  one's  carriage  if  tliese  gatherings  are 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  What  are  they 
doing  now  ?  Are  they  quiet  ?  There  seems 
to  be  less  noise.' 

'  They  are  thinning  a  little,  and  the  Blues 
have  just  come  out  and  ridden  down  Picca- 
dilly. It  will  be  all  over  I  daresay  before 
dark.  But— but — do  tell  me  is  it  true  ?  Did 
that  French  actor  really  have  the  ecstasy  of 
saving  you  ?  ' 

'He  had  the  ecstasy  of  having  his  hat 
knocked  off  his  head  ;  so  had  my  coachman,' 
replied  Freda  without  any  answering  enthu- 
siasm. '  My  dear  Lord  Flodden,  we  take 
everything  quietly  in  London,  and  send  the 
bill  in  to  tlie  ratepayers  next  week.  M.  Syrlin 
came  at  an  opportune  moment  and  managed 
the  horses  very  well.  But  pray  do  not  go 
and  make  a  romance  of  it  all  over  the  town. 
By-the-way,  I  have  not  an  idea  what  became 
of  him.  Suppose  you  go  round  to  the  Bache- 
lors' and  ask  ;  you  can  go  out  by  my  gardens. 
They  have  a  side  gate  into  Hamilton  Place.' 

The  warm  boyish  face  of  Flodden  grew 
grey  and  dark  with  anger  and  with  '  envy, 
eldest  born  of  hell.' 

'  I  could  have  done  what  he  did,'  he  mut- 
tered. 'You  would  not  let  me  come  with  you.' 
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'  No  doubt  you  could  have  done  what  he 
did.  But  unfortunately  you  were  five  hundred 
yards  farther  off,  or  five  tliousand.  You  see 
what  is  necessary  in  life  is  to  be  juste  a 
riieure.' 

'  But  you  forbade  me  to  follow  you  ! '  cried 
Flodden,  stung  almost  to  tears  by  tliis  rank 
injustice. 

'  Well,  I  bid  you  now  go  to  the  Bachelors' 
and  inquire  what  has  become  of  the  person 
who  did  what  you  might  have  done.' 

Hodden  was  silent. 

If  he  had  been  a  girl  his  nerves  would 
have  found  relief  in  a  fit  of  sobbing.  His 
fury  of  envy,  his  sense  of  her  glaring  injustice, 
his  wild  regret  for  all  that  he  had  lost  by  his 
too  innocent  and  literal  obedience  to  her  com- 
mands, all  filled  his  heart  to  bursting.  Lady 
Avillion  passed  by  him  and  went  to  the  tea- 
table  and  filled  a  cup  with  tea  and  drank  it 
thirstily.     Then  she  looked  at  liim. 

'  Why  do  you  not  go  ?  '  she  said  imperi- 
ously.    '  Go  when  I  tell  you.' 

'  Why  do  you  not  send  your  servants  ?  '  he 
was  about  to  say  ;  but  his  courage  failed  him  ; 
he  had  not  temerity  enough  to  say  anything, 
however  just,  which  would  offend  her  and 
close  her  doors  to  him. 
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'  There  is  no  need,  for  me  to  go,'  he  said 
sullenly.  '  I  can  tell  you  what  you  care  to 
know.  Syrlin  is  safe  enough.  The  roughs 
cheered  him  when  he  came  out  of  your  gates 
and  opened  a  way  for  him  to  the  St.  James's 
Hotel,  where  he  resides  I  believe.  I  saw 
Queenstown  just  now  and  he  told  me  all 
about  it.' 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  said  Freda,  and.  he  saw 
in  the  colour  which  returned  to  her  cheek, 
the  smile  which  shone  in  her  eyes,  the  softness 
and  warmth  which  came  over  her  like  sun- 
shine over  a  landscape,  that  his  tidings  had 
brought  her  an  immense  relief. 

'  And  he  is  very  fortunate,'  mutteji'ed 
riodden  bitterly  between  his  teeth. 

'And  the  mob  cheered  him?'  she  said. 
'  They  were  not  all  brutes  then.  They  could 
understand  a  hue  action.' 

'  It  is  well  for  him  they  did  not  understand 
French,'  said  Flodden  sullenly.  '  I  believe  he 
called  them  sacree  canaille  I ' 

'  He  called  them  what  they  deserved,'  said 
Freda  coldly.  '  Will  you  have  any  tea  ?  You 
look  very  dusty  and  fatigued.' 

'  I  know  I  am  not  fit  for  your  drawing- 
room,'  murmured  the  poor  boy.  '  Syrlin  was 
wise  enough  to  disappear  before  the  disorder 
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of  liis  clotlies  could  spoil  in  your  eyes  the 
poetry  of  his  actions !  Pray  pardon  me.  I 
feared — I  hoped — I  thought  you  might  be 
hurt.  I  ought  not  to  have  come.  1  ^vill  go 
away.' 

The  tears  were  fairly  in  his  eyes  now,  and 
he  turned  away  to  hide  them. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  will  not  have  any 
tea  ? '  said  Freda,  wholly  indifferent  to  his 
agitation.  '  Good-day  then.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  meet  somewhere  this  evening,  at  least  if 
the  streets  are  passable.' 

Flodden  hurried  from  the  room,  so  pas- 
sionately and  profoundly  wretched  that  he 
forgot  to  bow  or  touch  her  hand  ;  and  the 
little  throng  of  young  footmen  gathered  in 
the  hall  sniggered  audibly  behind  him  as  he 
hurried  past  them  out  to  reach  that  garden 
entrance  towards  which  the  porter,  taking 
pity  on  his  youth  and  confusion,  guided  his 
steps  that  he  might  escape  the  crowds  and 
pass  out  unmolested  into  Hamilton  Place. 

Freda,  left  alone,  stood  still  beside  the  tea- 
table  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  soft,  dreamy, 
meditative.  She  had  the  luxury  of  admiring 
an  heroic  action,  and  of  knowing  that  it  had 
been  done  for  her ;  no  greater  sweetness  can 
be  given  to  a  woman. 
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And  how  graceful  it  had  been,  how  modest, 
how  dehcate,  ]iow  unselfish  of  him  to  escape 
from  imposing  on  her  any  expression  of  her 
gratitude,  how  truly  and  completely  preux 
chevalier  to  disappear  from  her  sight  lest  he 
should  seem  by  his  presence  to  lay  any  claim 
upon  her  thanks  ! 

'  One  can  believe  that  he  is  a  Jils  de  St. 
Louis  '  she  thought,  '  and  a  son  of  whom  St. 
Louis  might  be  proud  moreover,  despite  the 
bar  sinister.' 

She  stood  lost  in  thought  for  some  time 
whilst  the  noise  from  without  c^rew  less  and 
less  with  every  moment,  and  soon  little  was 
to  be  heard  in  that  placid  chamber  except 
the  ticking  of  its  clocks,  and  tlie  occasional 
barks  of  her  little  Malteses  and  Pomeranians. 
Then  she  went  to  her  writing  table,  and  on 
that  notepaper  which  was  only  used  for  her 
intimate  friends,  with  its  familiar  monogram 
of  '  Freda,'  she  wrote  hurriedly  a  few  words. 

'  I  hear  that  the  mob  cheered  you  to-day. 
I  am  glad  that  there  was  some  English  sym- 
pathy with  courage  left  in  them.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  accept  my  thanks,  because  your 
service  to  me  is  one  which  passes  all  acknow- 
ledgment in  words ;  but  I  do  offer  you  now 
and   for  ever   the  admiration,  the  gratitude, 
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and  tlie  friendship  of  myself  and  of  my 
family.' 

Then  she  signed  the  lines  simply  F.  A.,  as 
she  only  signed  herself  when  writing  to  those 
for  whom  she  had  affection  and  intimacy,  and 
addressing  it  to  Syrlin,  she  gave  it  at  once  to 
her  most  trusted  servant  to  be  sent  as  soon  as 
the  streets  were  clear  to  his  hotel. 

She  was  proud  to  arrogance  in  some 
things,  cold  and  unimpressionable  in  others, 
but  her  heart  had  never  failed  to  give  re- 
sponse to  a  noble  action  and  her  generosity 
had  never  allowed  itself  to  be  outdone. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIII 

We  live  in  a  moment  when,  if  we  have  the 
misfortune  to  possess  names  in  any  way 
notable,  we  cannot  sneeze  without  a  certain 
class  of  public  journals  telling  every  one  that 
we  have  bronchitis,  and  we  cannot  drive  out 
once  with  any  person  without  having  it  hinted 
more  or  less  ambiguously  in  conspicuous  type 
that  we  are  about  to  fly  from  this  world  for 
ever  in  his  or  her  company. 

Therefore,  one  morning,  in  his  cosy  retreat 
'at  St.  Germains,  Avillion,  who  never  read 
newspapers  and  abliorred  them,  liad  one 
thrown  at  him  gaily  by  a  lady  who  was 
breakfasting  opposite  his  couch,  and  who 
cried  to  him, '  Tiens,  Bibi !  Madame  s  amuse  I ' 

Avillion  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  young 
lady  only  thirty- six  hours  before;  she  was 
excessively  pretty  and  was  greatly  admired, 
and  although  only  twenty  years  old,  was  a 
very  famous  actress  of  the  Judic  type. 

As  she  was  a  great  novelty  to  him,  and 
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u^as  furiously  envied  to  liim  by  all  masculine 
Paris,  he  did  not  openly  resent  being  called 
Bibi,  though  he  secretly  disliked  it,  and  he 
deigned  to  pick  up  the  paper  she  threw  at 
him.  It  was  the  Figaro^  and  contained  on  its 
first  page  a  literal  translation  from  an  English 
paper  of  the  class  which  chronicles  our  colds 
before  we  catch  them,  and  our  passions  before 
we  feel  them  ;  and  in  this  sensational  para- 
graph was  related  the  incident  of  Lady  Avil- 
lion's  rescue  from  the  mob.  A  very  English 
oath  escaped  his  lips  as  he  read  it.  It  was 
the  kind  of  thing  which  he  hated  beyond  all 
others.  He  did  not  know  which  to  hate  the 
most,  the  mob  for  causing  it,  Syrlin  for  being 
the  hero  of  it,  or  his  wife  for  havini?  driven 
out  at  such  an  inauspicious  moment.  The 
incident  was  related  with  more  accuracy  than 
is  often  observed  in  such  chronicles,  but  it 
was  over-coloured  and  made  more  theatrical 
than  it  had  been  ;  whilst  the  three  sentences 
which  his  wife  had  spoken  to  the  roughs  were 
expanded  into  an  oration. 

'  All  a  blackguard  lie  of  course  ! '  he  said, 
as  he  crumpled  up  the  offending  sheet  and  cast 
it  behind  him. 

'  Sacree  canaille  I '  repeated  his  companion 
with  a  laugh.     '  Cest  Men  Syrlin  qa,  gredin 
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de  reactionnaire I  Dis  done,  Bibi!  qitest-ce 
que  tu  as  ?  Qu'est-ce  que  qa  te  fait  si  Von  se 
dechire  ou  s  adore  la-has  ?  ' 

'  Tu  ne  peux  pas  comprendre,'  muttered 
Avillion,  who  could  not  exactly  have  ex- 
plained even  to  himself  why  it  was  so  in- 
tensely irritating  to  him,  or  why,  though  his 
wife  was  an  uninteresting  woman  who  bored 
him,  he  did  not  choose  to  talk  about  her  with 
this  charming  creature  whom  he  really,  for 
thirty-six  hours,  had  adored. 

When  the  young  actress,  an  hour  later, 
much  against  her  will,  went  to  Paris  in  his 
coupe  for  her  indispensable  noon  rehearsal  at 
the  Folies  Dramatiques,  Avillion  took  up  .the 
offending  sheet  from  the  corner  to  which  he 
had  cast  it,  and  read  the  narrative  slowly 
again. 

It  was  in  every  way  calculated  to  inspire 
him  with  the  strongest  possible  irritation.  He 
hated  a  newspaper,  he  hated  a  mob,  he  hated 
to  see  his  name  in  print ;  and,  above  all,  he 
hated  Syrlin  since  the  memorable  scene  of 
the  ring  at  Brakespeare,  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  an  indolent,  philosophic,  and  con- 
temptuous person  to  hate  at  all. 

'  What  horrible  imprudence  of  her !  What 
idiotic  melodrama !     What  intolerable  absur- 
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(lity  ! '  he  thought.  '  And  tlien  how  very  odd 
that  Syrlin  should  liavc  been  tliere  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  ! '  AvilHon  was  too  experienced 
a  man  to  believe  easily  in  accidents  and  coin- 
cidences. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  several  angry 
telegrams  to  his  wife,  and  then  tore  them 
np.  What  was  the  use  of  them?  The  thing 
was  done,  and  all  London  was  laughing 
over  it. 

This  idea  was  really  odious  to  him  because 
the  dignity  of  his  own  name  was  suffering  by 
it.  Was  it  not  exactly  like  a  cold  and  im- 
maculate woman,  after  years  of  the  most 
admirable  character,  to  go  and  do  something 
which  gave  her  over  to  the  united  laughter 
and  malice  of  her  world  ? 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  she  had 
been  in  any  real  danger  ;  he  did  not  believe 
it ;  it  had  been  a  mere  melodramatic  incident 
got  up  by  Syrlin  to  se  faire  beau  before  her, 
and  it  had  no  doubt  failed  in  its  effect  because 
she  was  a  cold  irresponsive  woman,  not  likely 
to  be  touched  by  that  sort  of  sensationalism. 
Still  he  was  desperately  annoyed. 

If  he  had  not  been  so  enamoured  of  Eosa- 
line  Fusee  he  would  have  gone  to  London  that 
morning,  but  it  usually  took  him  a  week  to 
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get  tired  of  a  new  and  strong  passion.  And 
Kosaline  was  very  entrancing,  with  the  face 
of  a  Botticelli  cherub  and  the  tongue  of  a 
Gavroche. 

On  reflection  he  could  not  go  to  London 
just  when  he  was  so  happy  at  St.  Germains 
merely  because  his  wife  had  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  made  herself  ridiculous.  But  he 
wrote  to  her  a  very  short  but  a  very  im- 
pressive letter. 

'  I  am  exceedingl}'  annoyed  and  amazed  at 
this  absnrd  story  which  drags  your  name  into 
the  newspapers.  I  cannot  possibly  conceive 
how  you  could  venture  out  on  a  day  when 
disturbances  were  fully  expected  by  j/he 
Government  and  the  police.  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  be  more  careful  of  similar  circum- 
stances, and  if  such  scandalous  spectacles 
become  the  chronic  malady  of  London,  I 
shall  withdraw  my  support  from  those  whose 
administrative  weakness  proves  unequal  to 
their  control.  Meantime  you  will  find  some 
pretext  not  to  receive  M.  de  Syrlin  during 
my  absence.' 

This,  when  he  had  read  it  over,  pleased 
him  greatly,  and  he  signed  it,  and  sent  a 
servant  Avith  it  to  London  by  the  noon  tidal 
train,  with  instructions  to  the  man  to  bring 
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back  with  him  lier  ladyship's  answer,  and 
also  to  bring  back  with  him  a  sidesaddle 
from  Bond  Street,  the  biggest  salmon  in 
Billingsgate,  and  some  pots  of  Devonshire 
cream,  three  articles  which  Eosaline  Fusee 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  have  direct  from 
England,  though  they  could  all  be  procured 
quite  as  perfectly  in  Paris. 

When  the  man  returned  the  next  morning 
the  sidesaddle,  the  salmon,  and  the  Devon- 
shire cream  were  brought  with  exactitude ; 
but  '  where  is  Lady  Avillion's  answer  ? ' 
asked  the  French  majordomo  who  received 
them. 

The  messenger  replied  : 

'  Her  ladyship  bade  me  tell  his  lordship 
there  was  no  answer.' 

When  the  fact  was  stated  to  their  master 
he  said  nothing,  but  his  eye  grew  very  angry. 
No  answer  ! — when  he  had  asked  for  one  ! — 
when  he  had  signified  to  her  his  displeasure 
and  his  commands  !  And  the  person  who 
does  not  answer  a  letter  is  like  the  person 
who  checks  with  a  bishop  at  chess.  Avillion 
relieved  his  feelings  by  writing  a  very  sar- 
castic and  unpleasant  epistle  to  the  Marquis 
of  Greatorex,  in  which  he  likened  the  minis- 
terial conduct  of  affairs  to  Lord  Aberdeen's, 
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collected  many  ominous  presages  and  dis- 
agreeable parallels  from  the  administrations 
of  Lord  Liverpool  and  tlie  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  quoted  Benjamin  Constant's  '  Sil 
faut  perii\  jmissons  Men  I ' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIY 

When  Beaufront.  he^ircl  the  story  of  the 
mob  he  felt  as  mach  displeasure  as  Avillion 
(lid,  but  more  generously  and  for  other 
motives. 

'He  cares  about  her  already,'  he  thouglit, 
'  and  of  course  he  will  care  about  her  ten 
thousand  times  more.  Such  a  scene  witli 
such  a  woman  as  Freda  would  make  an  an- 
chorite lose  his  head.' 

When  he  spoke  about  it  to  the  chief  actor 
in  it  on  his  return  to  London,  Syrlin  was  taci- 
turn and  indisposed  to  discuss  the  matter. 

'  A  revolution  in  your  London  will  be 
very  ugly,'  lie  said.  '  It  will  be  absolutely 
unredeemed.  It  will  be  a  debauch  of  plunder 
and  beer.  In  Paris  we  get  drunk  on  the 
"  Marseillaise  ;  "  here,  your  patriots  will  soak 
themselves  in  porter  and  gin.  At  the  bottom 
of  our  folly  there  is  an  ideal ;  at  the  bottom 
of  yours  there  is  only  the  pewter  of  a  drinking 
measure.' 
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Beaufront  did  not  reply  ;  he  was  not  con- 
cerned to  defend  the  Hyde  Park  rioters.  He 
looked  steadfastly  at  his  friend  for  a  few 
moments. 

'  You  admire  my  cousin  very  much  ?  '  he 
said,  with  a  certain  sound  of  jealousy  in  the 
words  which' were  rather  an  affirmation  than 
an  interrogation.  The  great  dark  eyes  of 
Syrlin,  which  could  be  absolutely  expression- 
less when  he  chose,  looked  at  him  in  return.' 

'Yes,'  he  said  coldly,  and  there  was  a  tone 
in  his  answer  which  made  it  difficult  for 
Beaufront  to  continue  the  subject.  With 
Syrlin,  despite  a  great  candour  in  him  which 
at  times  broke  through  all  conventional  -re- 
straints, his  most  intimate  associates  felt  that 
he  resembled  Olivier  in  this  : 

Comme  on  doniie  sa  main,  mais  sans  oter  son  gant, 
Meme  au  plus  clier  ami  qui  de  lui  la  reclame, 
II  ne  dit  qu'u  moitie  le  secret  de  son  ame, 
II  jette  le  reserve  entre  le  monde  et  lui. 

Beaufront,  who  was  sincerely  attached 
to  him  although  he  had  become  so  keenly 
jealous  of  him,  left  him  and  went  into  the 
Marlborough  Club  with  a  sense  of  irritation 
and  contrition  at  war  within  him. 

'  I  am  afraid  we  have  behaved  like  cads,'. 
he    thought.     *  He    did   her   an   inestimable 
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service,  certainly,  and  we  have  all  of  us  almost 
turned  our  backs  upon  him  for  it.  But  to 
have  such  a  woman  talked  about ! — good 
heavens !  it  would  make  one  throttle  one's 
own  brothers.' 

Her  own  family  and  that  of  Avillion  were 
unanimous  in  their  censure  of  her  imprudence 
in  facing  the  mob. 

'  Eeally,  Freda,  there  can't  be  any  sense  in 
trying  to  do  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  busi- 
ness,' said  her  brother,  Fulke  Damer,  who  was 
especially  out  of  temper  because  Avillion 
would  neither  buy  his  racers  and  blood-mares 
nor  lend  him  any  more  money  to  keep  his  stud 
together. 

'  It  was  foolhardy,'  murmured  her  mother, 
Lady  Blanche,  who  was  a  soft-voiced,  languid 
woman,  of  a  type  which  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  to-day,  caressing.  Madonna- 
like, sweet  as  the  south  wind,  the  kind  of 
woman  who  can  saunter  noiselessly  through 
millions  of  money  and  scatter  ruin  around  her 
with  the  smiling  grace  of  a  child  scattering 
rose-leaves. 

'  It  was  madness  !  '  said  the  Dowager  Lady 
Avillion,  who  was  always  ill  and  fretful,  and 
had  built  herself  a  sanatorium  at  Bourne- 
mouth where   she  dwelt  in  a  constant  state 
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of  suspension  between  life  and  death,  but 
who  travelled  up  to  town  on  purpose  to  ex- 
press her  opinion.  They  could  none  of  them 
understand  it ;  Freda  had  always  been  so 
wise,  so  temperate  in  action,  so  serenely  dis- 
passionate, so  guarded  in  conduct. 

'  And  nowadays,  when  there  is  the 
pillory  of  the  press  for  everyone,  with 
no  respect  for  sex,  or  age,  or  rank,'  said 
the  Dowager  Lady  Avilhon,  '  who  in  their 
senses  would  risk  exposure  to  such  a 
scene?  Who  with  any  consideration  for 
their  position  would  incur  the  possibility  of 
such  notoriety  ?  It  was  not  as  if  the  riots 
had  been  unforeseen  ;  the  Government,  the 
police,  the  journals,  had  all  prepared  people 
for  them.  Could  she  not  have  stayed  in 
her  own  rooms,  or  gone  into  the  country? 
Was  she  going  to  be  a  platform  woman  like 
Violet  Guernsey  ?  ' 

These  strictures  on  her  conduct  had  the 
usual  effect  upon  her  that  such  censure  has 
on  most  high-spirited  temperaments.  She  did 
not  make  a  pretext  to  go  to  Aix  or  Carlsbad, 
as  she  would  probably  have  done  if  they  had 
let  her  alone,  and  she  admitted  Syrhn  to  a 
greater  habit  of  intimacy  than  she  would 
have  accorded  to  him  had  they  not  all  treated 
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his  courageous  action  as  a  kind  of  insult  to 
tlicir  pride  and  tlieir  Order. 

'  If  little  Flodden  had  done  it  how  they 
would  all  have  admired  it,'  she  thouglit  with 
contempt  and  impatience.  She  said  very 
little  to  her  family,  and  nothing  to  AvilUon's 
people,  but  in  her  innermost  soul  she  was 
deeply  offended  and  incensed  by  their  blame. 
The  publicity  inevitable  to  an  incident  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  herself,-  but  she 
would  not  sacrifice  to  her  displeasure  the 
man  who  had  saved  her  life. 

Syrlin,  on  his  own  side,  felt  that  the 
service  which  he  had  rendered  her  imposed 
on  him  the  greatest  obligation  of  self-control ; 
since  he  had  a  right  to  her  gratitude  he  must 
not  presume  on  her  indulgence.  He  knew  that 
it  would  be  ungenerous  and  indelicate  ^v^ere 
he  now  to  say  to  her  even  as  much  as  he  had 
hinted  in  the  song  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  the 
poem  of  the  mouse.  He  was  conscious  that 
the  highest  chivalry  would  be  to  go  away  out 
of  her  presence,  and  out  of  her  country,  and 
his  was  a  nature  for  which  chivalry  and  sacri- 
fice liad  a  painful  fascination.  But  on  him, 
as  on  her,  the  enmity  and  misconstruction  of 
her  husband  and  her  friends  produced  the 
inevitable  effect  of  giving  depth  and  tenacity 
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to  what  might  without  them  have  been  brief 
in  duration,  and  rather  sentiment  than  feehngs. 
To  become  her  friend  was  a  privilege  and  a 
charm  too  full  of  irresistible  sweetness  for  a 
man  of  his  age  and  of  his  romantic  imagi- 
nation to  reject  the  position  such  a  privilege 
gave  to  him.  The  hostility,  scarcely  con- 
cealed, of  Avilhon,  lent  it  that  savour  of 
menace,  that  thrill  of  danger,  that  provo- 
cation of  challenge,  which  is  irresistible  to 
men  of  poetic  temperament  and  of  natural 
arrogance. 

Even  Beaufront,  whom  he  had  associated 
with  in  intimacy  and  regard  for  years,  did  not 
scruple  to  show  him  that  he  was  envious  of 
the  service  rendered  to  his  cousin,  and  readier 
to  resent  than  to  applaud  it. 

'  I  may  dine  with  them,  sup  with  them, 
jest  for  them,  pipe  for  them,  and  make  merry 
with  them,'  he  thought,  again  contemptuously 
parajDhrasing  a  famous  passage ;  '  but  I  may 
not  presume  to  save  their  ladies  from  outrage 
without  their  leave.  The  jongleur  must  not 
assume  the  place  of  a  knight.  But  if  my 
lady  call  me,  what  matter  whether  they  will 
or  no  ?  ' 

'  You  are  annoyed  that  I  dared  to  rescue 
Lady  Avilhon   from   the   roughs  ? '   he   said 
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bluntly  one  day  to  Beaufront,  being  tired  of 
the  chillness  and  restraint  whicli  had  come 
between  them,  and  hating  at  all  times  to 
ignore  that  which  was  obvious  or  to  pass 
over  that  which  was  offensive. 

'  You  could  do  no  less,  being  there,'  said 
Beaufront.  '  But  I  confess  the  whole  episode 
is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  me,  to  all  her 
people.  My  cousin  is  not  the  sort  of  woman 
whom  one  cares  to  see  made  the  subject  of 
sensational  newspaper  paragraphs.' 

'  That  I  understand,'  said  Syrlin.  '  But 
since  you  have  no  power  to  suppress  your 
newspapers  you  cannot  help  it.  Your  whole 
society  is  livre  en  iiatuve  to  them.  That  is 
not  my  fault.  Nor  is  it  my  fault  that  there 
exists  now  no  For  I'Eveque  to  which  you 
can  consign  me.' 

'  My  dear  Syrlin — '  began  Beaufront  with 
some  embarrassment. 

'  My  dear  Duke,'  said  Syrlin  very  quietly, 
'  your  world  is  a  very  nice  one,  and  it  is  the 
world  which  I  prefer,  because  it  is  only  in 
what  is  called  the  great  world  that  one  finds 
any  simplicity  and  good  breeding  at  this 
epoch,  and,  wisely  or  unwisely,  it  is  the  one 
in  which  I  have  chiefly  lived  ;  but  believe  me 
I  have  never  had  any  illusion  whatever  as  to 
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my  status  in  it.  Artists  are  precisely  where 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Louis  XY.  They 
are  the  idols  of  society,  but  they  are  denied 
its  sacraments.  They  are  driven  in  the 
dauphin's  carriage,  but  the  carriage  is  still 
apt  to  stop  at  a  prison  door.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,'  said  Beaufront, 
who,  however,  did  understand  very  well. 

Syrlin  smiled  ;  '  Oh  yes,  you  do  ;  or  you 
will  do  if  you  reflect  a  little.  You  are  tres- 
hon  prince  ;  but  you  have  the  prejudices  of 
princes.' 

Ever  since  the  song  had  been  sung  at 
Heronsmere  there  had  been  a  orrowino^  cold- 
ness  between  Syrlin  and  Beaufront ;  the  ^one 
penetrated  the  feelings  of  the  other,  and  the 
sense  of  a  vague  hostility  arose  between  them 
in  place  of  the  warm  regard  which  had  for 
years  been  felt  on  either  side. 

'  If  he  be  such  an  utter  fool  as  to  dare  to 
fall  in  love  with  my  cousin,  he  need  not 
display  his  feelings  before  all  London,  as  he 
does  on  the  stage  his  passion  for  Doiia  Sol, 
or  Berenice,'  thought  Beaufront  angrily  and 
unjustly.  He  had  seen  many  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  love  with  Lady  Avillion, 
and  had  felt  only  amusement  at  it ;  unknown 
to  himself,  it  was  his  instinctive   sense   that 
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this  new  passion  for  lier  liacl  something  in 
it  much  hkeher  to  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  its  object  which  moved  him  to  anxiety 
and  irritation.  Beaufront  liad  all  his  life  been 
the  associate  of  i>Teat  artists,  and  he  had  been 
thoroughly  sincere  when  he  declared  that  he 
regarded  only  one  aristocracy  as  worth  any- 
thing, i.e.  the  patriciate  of  genius.  But 
unconsciously  to  himself,  now  that  he  per- 
ceived the  nascent  passion  of  Syrlin,  all  the 
prejudices  and  arrogances  of  his  world  stirred 
in  him,  and  seemed  to  him  to  have  in  them 
more  justice  and  good  sense  than  he  had  ever 
admitted.  Six  months  previously  he  would 
have  pelted  with  sarcasms  the  man  who 
should  not  have  regarded  Syrlin  as  high  above 
princes  ;  but  since  he  had  seen  Syrlin  gaze 
on  his  cousin  he  had  found  that  insensibly 
and  ungenerously  he  was  ready  to  condemn 
him  for  intolerable  presumption,  and  to  regret 
his  own  introduction  of  him  into  English 
society. 

They  were  speaking  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  Marlborough.  Syrlin  left  the  club,  and 
walked  on  alone  up  Pall  Mall  and  down 
Piccadilly.  The  sun  was  hot,  but  the  air  was 
misty  Avitli  dust  and  the  traffic  was  at  its 
acme  of-  noise   and   struggle.     Piccadilly  is 
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alas  !  as  ugly  a  tliorouglifare  as  can  be  seen 
in  Europe,  and  only  a  shade  better  than  that 
most  frightful  of  all  streets,  Oxford  Street. 
It  is  cramped  and  mean,  its  shops  are  poor 
and  squat,  its  buildings  are  most  of  them 
wanting  in  height  and  in  design,  its  pavements 
are  narrow  and  insufficient  for  the  innumerable 
pedestrians,  and  the  ofttimes  eminent  persons 
who  pace  them.  It  has  that  oddly  provincial 
look  characteristic  of  London  which  strikes  so 
forcibly  those  who  come  to  it  fresh  from  the 
Champs  Ely  sees,  and  the  Avenue  du  Bois, 
the  Maximilian-Strasse,  and  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria.  Burlington  House,  which  once  pos- 
sessed some  dignity,  has  been  ruined,  and  the 
Green  Park,  Avhich  might  have  been  made  as 
charming  as  the  Pre  Catalan  if  trouble  had 
been  taken  with  it,  is  left  a  mere  naked 
expanse,  ill-wooded  and  ill-kept. 

As  Syrlin  walked  down  it,  people  saluting 
him  or  turning  back  to  stare  at  him  at  every 
inch  of  the  way,  its  want  of  beauty,  architec- 
tural and  atmospheric,  oppressed  him,  and  set 
him  thinking  how  beautiful  the  young  sum- 
mer now  was  on  blue  Lombard  lakes,  on 
opaline  Venetian  waters,  in  green  woods  of 
Vosges  or  Jura,  by  the  seas  of  Western  France, 
or  in  the  pine-forests  of  Thuringia  or  Swabia. 
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Even  in  England  it  was  beautiful  in  those 
country-houses  where  all  these  people  went  so 
rarely  and  so  reluctantly.  lie  was  wasting 
his  time  in  this  great  world  which  caressed 
him.  He  was  conscious  that  he  had  the 
powers  in  him  to  gain  perhaps  as  great  a 
fame  in  other  arts  as  he  had  done  in  his  own, 
which  he  half  despised.  He  knew  that  medi- 
tation, solitude,  communion  with  the  minds 
of  the  dead,  were  the  only  sponsors  of  great 
thought,  and  that  the  breathless  excitation  of 
modern  hfe  only  produces  forced  and  crude 
growths  of  the  brain  in  all  arts  and  sciences. 
He  was  rich  enough  to  live  where  and  how 
he  chose,  and  pursue  those  higher  ambitions 
of  which  he  had  given  a  vague  suggestion 
when  he  had  spoken  to  Lady  Avillion  at 
Heronsmere.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  go  away  ;  he  knew  that  the  passion 
which  had  been  awakened  in  him  was  the 
moth's  longing  for  the  star,  that  remaining 
where  she  was  he  could  only  prepare  for  him- 
self futile  and  painful  desire,  and  cause 
dissension  between  her  and  her  own  people. 
Syrlin  knew  enough  of  love  and  of  life  to 
know  that  a  passion  may  be  uprooted  in  early 
growth  but  not  in  maturity.  He  told  himself 
that  he    would   go   away — to    some   Alpine 
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solitude,  or  some  Spanisli  monastic  garden,  or 
some  deserted  oriental  palace,  where  he  could 
give  himself  to  the  lore  and  the  studies  which 
had  fascinated  his  youth  and  haunted  his 
manhood,  leaving  for  others  who  might  care 
for  such  tawdry  playthings  the  applause  and 
the  awards  of  a  worldly  celebrity.  Lucius 
had  recovered  his  manhood  by  eating  a  crown 
of  roses,  but  most  men  only  get  theirs  by 
throwing  away  their  rose-wreaths.  He  was 
almost  prepared  to  throw  away  his,  and  such 
laurels  with  them  as  he  possessed.  He  was 
still  young  and  his  life  w^as  still  in  his  hands 
like  potter's  clay  to  be  made  into  a  statue  or 
kicked  aside  as  worthless. 

He  walked  on  alone,  along  Piccadilly, 
through  the  sunny  dusty  air  of  the  June  day. 
London  oppressed  him  and  depressed  him  as 
it  does  all  poetic  temperaments.  He  was 
wasting  his  time  ;  he  was  letting  the  summer- 
time slip  away,  the  lovely  summer  which  was 
so  beautiful  amidst  Tyrolean  mountains,  in 
Teutonic  forests,  beside  Breton  seas,  or  under 
green  leaves  in  lovely  valleys  of  Savoy. 

'  Yes,  I  will  go  away,'  he  thought :  and  as 
he  walked  onward,  with  his  eyes  looking 
downwards  and  his  thoughts  absorbed  in  him- 
self, he  had  reached  the  great  gates  of  Avillion 
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House  before  lie  noticed  tliat  lie  had  come  so 
far,  and  was  forced  to  pause  and  draw  back 
for  a  moment  as  the  Avillion  carriage  drove 
out  of  its  own  courtyard.  She  was  in  it,  with 
her  sister-in-law,  the  wife  of  Fulke  Darner,  a 
pretty  blonde,  with  a  silly  expression  and  a 
beautiful  toilette.  She  saw  him  and  smiled, 
and  stopped  the  horses  before  they  had  passed 
out  of  the  gates. 

'  We  are  going  down  to  see  Mme. 
Beriot  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  the  other 
day,'  she  said  to  him.  '  Will  you  come  too  ? 
You  promised  to  give  her  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  you.' 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  grew  very 
pale  with  the  intensity  of  his  pleasure  ;  the 
sweetness  of  a  great  basketful  of  lilies  of 
the  valley  which  was  in  the  carriage  was 
wafted  to  him  on  the  heavy  dusty  air. 

'  Yes  or  no  ?  '  said  Lady  Avillion  a  little 
coldly.  'You  must  decide  at  once,  for  we  are 
stopping  the  way.' 

'  Of  course  I  will  come,  and  you  are  too 
good  to  allow  me  to  do  so,'  he  said  with  an 
emotion  in  his  voice  which  he  could  not 
control ;  in  another  moment  he  was  in  her 
carriage  with  the  basket  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
set  upon  his  knee.     The  noisy  and  crowded 
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road  was  as  a  golden  highway  of  paradise 
to  him,  the  dust  in  the  air  shone  hke  motes 
of  gold,  the  murmur  of  all  the  voices  of  the 
streets  had  music  in  them,  above  the  trees  of 
the  Park  the  sky  was  blue,  and  his  visions 
of  solitude,  of  study  of  nature,  and  of  im- 
mortality, were  scattered  to  the  winds  by  a 
woman's  smile,  as  the  hoofs  of  her  horses 
scattered  the  gravel  of  the  Drive  right  and 
left  as  they  went  through  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine. 

She  knew  very  well  that  she  h-ad  done 
what  was  unwise  and  imprudent,  what  would 
make  the  town  talk,  what  would  irritate  her 
own  people  and  infuriate  Avillion.  But  it 
was  because  there  was  danger  in  it  that'  it 
fascinated  her  courage  and  attracted  her 
temper.  Interference  with  her  had  had  the 
effect  which  interference  always  produces  on 
proud  and  innocent  people. 

Syrlin,  although  woman  and  the  world 
had  done  their  utmost  to  make  him  vain,  was 
not  so,  and  he  did  not  misconstrue  her  action  ; 
he  understood  the  high  and  generous  temper 
in  her  which  made  her  desirous  to  atone  and 
compensate  to  him  for  the  rudeness  and  in- 
gratitude of  her  relatives. 

It  was  that  hour  in  the  day  when,  in  the 
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height  of  the  season,  t1ie  broad  road  between 
Apsley  House  and  the  Marble  Arch  is  as  full 
of  equipages  as  the  Grand  Canal  is  full  of 
gondolas  on  Ascension  Day.  There  was  no 
publicity  more  certain  to  cause  remark  than 
his  presence  in  her  carriage  as  it  met  the 
equipages  of  half  London  driving  downwards 
under  shadows  of  the  elms. 

Neither  he  nor  she  spoke  much,  but 
Laura  Darner  was  one  of  those  loquacious, 
self-engrossed,  self-satisfied,  vivacious  young 
women,  essentially  '  smart,'  and  running  over 
with  chatter  like  champagne  with  froth,  who 
require  little  response,  and  are  useful  com- 
panions to  those  whose  hearts  are  full,  and 
whose  thoughts  are  absent.  She,  herself, 
forced  to  live  a  good  deal  down  at  Belling- 
ham,  which  she  hated,  was  young,  lovely,  and 
a  flirt,  and  was  pleased  to  be  saved  by  the 
presence  of  a  handsome  and  celebrated  man 
from  the  tedium  of  a  tete-a-tete  drive  with  her 
sister-in-law,  of  whom  she  stood  in  some  awe  ; 
from  the  censure  which  her  husband  and  his 
family  were  incessantly  pouring  out  upon 
Syrlin,  she  was  the  more  disposed  to  find 
him  delightful. 

'  There  is  no  mob  to-day ! '  she  said  as 
they  went  through  the  Park,  finding  that  he 
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responded  but  little  to  her  flatteries,  railleries 
and  provocations.  '  It  is  almost  a  pity  ;  I 
should  like  to  have  such  an  adventure,  always 
provided  that  some  picturesque  knight-errant 
always  arrived  at  the  opportune  moment.' 

'  The  evil  is,  Madame,  that  the  mob  is 
there,'  said  Syrlin.  '  Out  of  our  sight  indeed  ; 
gone  back  to  its  earth  as  a  polecat  goes  back 
to  its  hole,  but  there — always  there.' 

'  Yes,  always  there ! '  said  Freda  with  a 
slight  shiver.  '  We  shall  have  to  do  deadlier 
battle  with  it  some  day.  We  are  the  phea- 
sants in  the  preserves,  and  it  is  the  foumart 
under  the  stone  and  the  brambles  waiting  to 
drink  our  blood.' 

'  What  a  dreadful  idea ! '  said  Mrs.  Damer. 
*  I  am  sure  there  is  no  danger ;  we  are  educat- 
ing them  all.' 

Syrlin  smiled.  '  With  extracts  from 
Dickens's  novels  and  amateur  performances 
on  the  violin  ! ' 

'  Oh  no,  real  education,'  said  Mrs.  Damer 
rather  angrily,  for  she  took  her  own  mando- 
line to  her  own  village  concerts  and  chirped 
to  them  Tosti's  songs  in  an  execrable  accent. 

'  Eeal  education  is  a  very  big  word,  and  I 
am  afraid  we  are  very  far  off  it  for  anybody ; 
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for  ourselves  certainly.     Matthew  Arnold  has 
always  told  us  so,'  said  Lady  Avillion. 

The  carriage  bowled  on  through  tlie  sun- 
shine, past  the  raiUngs  of  Kensington  Gardens 
where  hundreds  of  people  and  children  were 
sauntering  ;  the  dust  in  clouds  in  the  yellow 
light  was  all  that  did  duty  as  an  horizon. 

'  One  can  see  no  distance  in  England,'  said 
SyrHn.  '  I  fancy  that  is  the  reason  why  Eng- 
lish painters  understand  little  or  nothing  of 
perspective.' 

'We  have  no  perspective  in  our  lives,' 
said  Freda  impatiently.  '  We  are  all  absorbed 
in  the  immediate  moment,  just  as  our  artists 
are  absorbed  in  the  dock  leaves  of  their  fore- 
ground, or  the  pinafore  of  the  child  they  are 
painting.' 

'  I  wonder  that  your  painters  do  not  go 
more  to  India.' 

'  If  they  do  go  they  only  paint  an  English 
prince  in  a  pith- helmet,  on  an  elephant  with 
the  Viceroy  upon  its  back.  To  see  the  East 
you  must  have  the  eyes  of  Gerume  and  the 
soul  of  Pierre  Loti.' 

At  that  moment  a  private  hansom  with  a 
magnilicent  horse  in  its  shafts  passed  them 
coming  from  tlie  north-west.  It  was  Beau- 
front's  ;  he  took  off  his  hat  to  his  cousin  and 
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her  sister-in-law  and  passed  them  rapidly,  in 
a  gossamer  cloud  of  sunlit  dust. 

'  Beau  looks  in  a  bad  temper,'  said  Mrs. 
Damer. 

'  He  is  very  often  in  one,'  said  Freda.  '  I 
never  saw  anyone  so  depressed  by  good  for- 
tune.' 

'  That  is  easily  understood,'  said  Syrlin. 
*  He  has  lost  liberty.' 

'  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  ever  liberty 
in  poverty.' 

'  There  is  freedom  from  observation  and 
from  responsibilities.  To  an  Englishman  who 
at  heart  is  intensely  conscientious,  as  he  is,  a 
great  position  is  of  necessity  a  great  burden.' 

'  Position  is  always  a  burden,'  said  Freda, 
with  an  impatient  sigh.  Mrs.  Damer  looked 
at  her  in  amazement.  What  an  expression  to 
come  from  a  Primrose  Dame,  a  leader  of 
society,  a  woman  who  was  gr ancle  dame  to 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  ! 

'  Position  is  deliglitful  in  itself,'  she  said 
pettishly.  '  It  is  when  one  hasn't  anything  to 
keep  it  up  upon  that  it  becomes  so  dreadful ! ' 

'  It  is  an  obhgation,'  said  Lady  Avilhon 
coldly.  '  When  we  have  nothing  to  keep  it 
up  upon,  we  should  lay  it  down,  as  sensible 
people  do  their  carriages.' 

r  2 
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'  How  nasty  of  her  to  say  that ! '  tliought 
Leila  Darner,  who  had  been  most  strongly  in 
opposition  to  having  the  Bellingham  stud 
reduced  by  so  much  as  a  single  brood-mare. 

'I  think  position, in  its  higher  sense, depends 
on  no  mere  externals,'  said  Syrlin.  '  A  truly 
great  lady  would  always  keep  hers  even 
though  she  were  beggared  and  discrowned 
like  Marie  Antoinette.' 

When  they  returned  from  their  visit  to 
Mme.  Beriot,  whom  Syrlin  had  charmed  and 
delighted,  it  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  ;  the 
lamps  were  lighted  in  the  streets  to  scare 
away  the  melancholy  twilight  which  hung 
like  a  grey  pall  all  over  London.  Mrs.  Damer 
had  been  dropped  at  a  house  in  Park  Lane 
where  she  was  staying,  and  Syrlin  w^as  alone 
with  the  idol  of  his  thoughts. 

'  Will  you  come  back  in  half  an  hour  to 
dine  with  me  ?  You  will  only  find  my  sister, 
Lady  Hendon,'  she  said,  as  she  entered  Avillion 
House. 

Syrlin  hesitated  a  moment ;  wisdom  and 
prudence  told  him  to  decline,  but  the  tempta- 
tion was  greater  than  his  strength.  He  pro- 
mised to  return  at  half-past  eight,  and  did  so. 

Lady  Hendon  was   a  silly   voluble  little 
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beauty,  who  talked  great  nonsense  and 
imagined  it  wit ;  but  that  evening  her  cease- 
less airy  chatter  was  welcome  to  her  sister 
and  to  Syrlin  ;  for  both  of  them  were  disposed 
to  silence. 

Lady  Hendon  left  early  to  go  to  some 
party,  and  Syrlin  remained  alone  witli  his 
hostess  ;  he  rose  to  go  but  lingered,  loth  to 
leave  that  magic  presence,  uncertain  whether 
he  should  offend  or  please  her  if  he  stayed. 

They  were  in  a  small  drawing-room  of  the 
garden  suite,  which  was  used  generally  when 
there  was  no  great  party.  It  was  an  oval 
room,  white,  with  painted  panels  and  deep 
bay  windows  opening  on  the  grounds.  The 
night  was  warm  for  London,  and  the  shutters 
were  left  unclosed  ;  beyond  the  heavy  curtains 
of  white  embroidered  satin  there  was  a  glimpse 
of  evergreens  dusky  against  the  moonhght,  of 
tall  elm  trees,  of  high  laurels. 

'  You  need  not  leave  yet,'  said  Freda  as  he 
stood  irresolute,  '  I  am  not  going  anywhere 
till  twelve  o'clock.  Play  me  something  will 
you  ?     La  Eeine  jyleiu^ait  if  you  like.' 

Syrlin  coloured  hotly. 

'  La  Reine  pleurait  was  an  insolence  which 
you  justly  resented.     Besides,  it  was  an  im- 
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promptu ;  I  have  forgotten  it,  as  you  must 
forget  it.' 

'  Genius  is  always  insolent  and  may  be  so. 
Besides,  you  have  atoned  for  it.  Many  would 
have  given  you  knighthood  for  what  you  did 
the  other  day.' 

'  You  make  me  regret  that  I  have  done  so 
little.  What  can  one  do  in  this  petty  and 
ignoble  time  to  prove  or  to  express  a  great 
devotion — a  great  adoration — ' 

He  was  standing  before  her  ;  his  eyes 
rested  on  her  with  a  passion  which  was  but 
the  more  intense  for  its  expression.  She  looked 
away  from  him  without  displeasure  ;  a  faint 
flush  came  upon  her  face,  she  did  not  rebuke 
his  words.  In  another  moment  he  would 
have  fallen  at  her  feet,  but  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  was  thrown  open  and  Beaufront 
entered  with  that  unceremoniousness  which 
his  relationship  and  his  intimacy  warranted. 

'  I  met  Leila  Hendon  at  your  gates, 
and  she  told  me  I  should  find  you  alone,' 
he  said  rather  roughly,  as  he  nodded  to 
Syrlin  and  seated  himself  beside  his  cousin. 
'  Of  course  you  are  going  to  the  ball  ?  I 
thought  I  might  have  the  honour  to  escort 
you.' 

'  She  told  you  I  was  not  alone  ! '  thought 
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Freda  with  a  deep  annoyance  wliicli  she  could 
not  express.  What  possible  right  had  he  to 
make  himself  her  keeper  ? 

The  agitation  and  emotion  of  Syrlin  were 
visible  on  his  expressive  features,  and  even 
hers,  used  as  they  were  to  control  all 
expression,  showed  the  vexation  she  felt  at 
the  interruption,  while  in  her  eyes  there 
lingered  that  dreamy  suffused  look  which 
had  promised  so  much  to  the  impassioned 
interrogation  of  his  own  regard. 

Unable  to  master  his  bitter  disappointment 
enough  to  trust  himself  to  speak,  Syrlin 
silently  took  his  leave  of  her  and  went  from 
the  room  without  even  a  sign  or  syllable  to 
Beaufront. 

To  his  astonishment,  as  soon  as  the  door 
had  closed  upon  her  companion,  his  cousin 
rose  from  her  chair  and  seemed  to  him  to 
grow  into  colossal  stature  as  she  stood  above 
him,  superb  in  her  indignation  and  offence. 

'  Has  Lord  Avillion  given  me  into  your 
charge?'  she  said,  with  an  intensity  of  un- 
spoken anger  in  her  voice.  '  If  not,  by  what 
possible  title  do  you  venture  to  question  or  to 
advise  my  actions  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Freda  !  Why  are  you  alone 
with  him?'  said  the  latter  hotly,  and  with 
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more  zeal  than  wisdom.  '  I  met  you  driving 
with  liim,  and  when  Leila  told  me  she  had 
left  him  here  I  could  not  believe  it.  With 
tlie  scene  of  Saturday  still  in  everybody's 
moutli,  and  in  Avillion's  absence  !  My  dear 
Freda ! '  he  cried  again,  and  then  paused 
helplessly.  He  had  come  there  on  an  impulse 
which  he  had  not  had  time  to  analyse,  and 
he  had  not  realised  the  offence  which  his 
interference  would  excite. 

'  Will  you  answer  me  ? '  said  Lady  Avillion, 
still  standing  above  him  as  grand  a  figure  as 
though  she  were  literally  robed  in  wrath. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  why  you  should  speak 
like  that,'  replied  Eeaufront  uneasily.  '  Of 
course  that  scene  in  the  Park  annoyed  all  of 
us  dreadfully,  and  must  have  infuriated 
AvilUon.' 

'  Why  do  you  make  yourself  Lord  Avil- 
lion's champion  ?     Has  he  requested  it  ?  ' 

'  Lord,  no  !  why  should  you  be  so  rough 
on  one  ?  I  merely  came  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  because 
...  it  seemed  to  me  a  great  pity  for  you  to 
be  tete-a-tete  with  him  now  when  people  are 
all  talking  about  you  both." 

'Am  I  a  girl  of  sixteen  that  a  tete-a-tete 
should  compromise  me  ?  And  if  I  were 
compromised,  what  could    it   concern   you  ? 
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And  are  you,  or  are  you  not,  the  person  who 
presented  M.  SyrUn  to  me  ?  ' 

'  I  knew  you  w^ould  say  that !  Of  course 
I  presented  him  ;  and  I  am  extremely  fond  of 
him  and  all  that ;  but  nobody  could  foresee 
all  this  damnable  ...  I  beg  your  pardon  .  .  . 
this  unfortunate  occurrence  with  the  rioters, 
and  I  never  thought  that  he  would  lose  his 
head  after  you  as  he  is  doing.  You  know  as 
w^ell  as  I  do  that  it  will  only  make  him  miser- 
able ;  you'll  play  with  him  and  then  you'll 
send  him  to  the  right  about.  Gracious 
Heavens  !  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
you  were  saying  all  sorts  of  unkind  things 
about  his  being  in  society  at  all !  Of  course 
he  bewitches  women  ;  I  know  that ;  and 
what  he  did  in  the  Park  was  very  well  done, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  .  .  .  you  .  .  . 
should  make  the  world  talk  about  you  by 
taking  him  into  your  intimacy.' 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  said  Lady  Avillion  coldly. 

'  Well,  yes,  that  is  all,'  rej)lied  Beaufront, 
mortified  and  conscious  of  failure.  '  I  did 
present  him  to  you ;  he  is  my  friend,  I  am  very 
much  attached  to  him  ;  but  if  he  gets  any 
scandal  about  your  name  I  will  thrash  him  for 
it,  that  is  all.' 

'  I  can  take  care  of  my  own  name  per- 
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fectly  well,'  said  Freda  with  icy  cliilliness. 
'  It  is  in  no  jeopardy,  and  were  it  in  any,  it 
could  be  no  possible  concern  of  yours.  In 
bursting  into  this  room  as  you  did  just  now, 
and  frowning  upon  your  late  friend  and 
myself,  you  have  committed  the  only  ill-bred 
action  of  which  I  have  ever  known  you  to  be 
guilty.  I  think  on  reflection  you  will  regret 
it.  If  you  will  excuse  me  now,  I  must  go  and 
dress  for  the  Lansmeres  ;  I  will  not  trouble 
you  to  wait  and  give  me  your  escort.  I  do 
not  require  escorts.' 

With  that  she  left  him,  the  skirt  of  her 
dinner  dress  sweeping  over  his  feet,  and  Beau- 
front  quitted  the  house  a  few  minutes  later, 
feeling  as  insignificant  and  as  dispirited  as  he 
had  felt  when  a  lad  after  a  severe  and  merited 
birching  at  Eton. 

'  The  very  devil  is  in  women,'  he  thought. 
'  When  you  are  altogether  in  the  right  they 
can  put  you  altogether  in  the  wrong  !  Con- 
found them  ! ' 

His  cousin  went  to  her  rooms,  and  was 
arrayed  for  the  great  ball  of  the  Lansmeres 
with  untold  anger  at  work  within  lier  breast. 

It  had  cost  her  much  to  restrain  the 
expression  of  it  within  the  limits  of  the 
phrases  she  had  used  to  Beaufront. 
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The  LaKsmere  ball  was  almost  a  political 
event,  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansmere  was  then 
Viceroy  of  Ireland.  All  London,  especially 
all  Tory  London,  was  present.  Syrlin  was 
there  amongst  others  ;  and  all  the  evening 
she  felt  that  she  was  followed  by  those  mag- 
netic eyes  which  knew  so  well  the  art  of 
^bridant  silencieusement  le  cceicr  cVune  femme' 
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Some  five  days  later,  Eosaline  Fusee  having 
called  him  Bibi  once  too  often,  as  Brummel 
said  George  to  his  prince  once  too  often,  and 
also  having  put  some  strawberries  down  the 
back  of  his  neck,  thereby  jarring  alike  on 
his  nerves  and  his  dignity,  Avillion  returned 
to  London  for  a  fortnight.  The  season  was 
now  in  full  force,  and,  as  the  tidal  train 
reached  Charing  Cross  later  than  usual, 
owing  to  an  accident,  his  wife  was  out  at 
dinner  when  he  reached  his  own  house. 

He  changed  his  clothes  and  went  down  to 
the  Marlborough  to  dine.  The  very  first 
person  he  saw  there  was  Syrlin. 

Avillion  knew  very  well  that  he  must 
express  some  sort  of  acknowledgment  to 
him  for  his  conduct  with  tlie  mob  ;  and  he 
did  so  with  liis  habitual  grace,  though  dis- 
tantly, and  with  a  tone  which  signified  that 
the  action  might  as  well  have  been  left  undone, 
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and  that  the  necessity  for  it  had  been 
exaggerated. 

Syrlin  accepted  it  with  the  same  distant 
pohteness. 

'Pray  do  not  thank  me  for  what  has  been 
so  high  a  privilege,'  he  said  coldly,  and  added 
with  a  smile  for  which  Avillion  could  have 
kicked  him  out  of  the  club,  '  and  do  not  offer 
me  a  second  ring.' 

Then  he  went  and  sat  down  alone  to  his 
dinner. 

Avillion  found  his  own  dinner  detestable, 
though  it  was  in  truth  exceedingly  good. 

He  was  so  used  to  being  flattered  and 
deferred  to  by  women  for  his  own  sake,  and 
by  his  party  for  the  sake  of  his  influence,  that 
this  young  man  who  saved  his  wife's  life 
without  his  permission,  and  treated  him  with 
what  he  considered  a  wholly  intolerable 
insolence,  was  unendurable  to  him,  and  all 
his  early  admiration  had  changed  into  detes- 
tation. 

There  was  a  great  reception  at  the  Prime 
Minister's  house  that  night  about  eleven 
o'clock ;  he  knew  his  wife  must  be  there,  he 
had  his  full  dress  on  with  his  George  and 
Garter  under  his  overcoat,  and  he  betook  him- 
self thither.     It  was  the  merest  fancy,  but  he 
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liad  an  i'lea  tliat  liis  friends  looked  as  if  they 
were  laughing  at  him,  as  they  greeted  him 
one  after  another  on  the  staircase  and  in 
the  reception-rooms. 

He  soon  perceived  his  wife,  looking  as 
usual,  witli  lier  famous  sapphires  and  pearls 
upon  lier,  bland  and  serene,  witli  that  grand 
air  wliicli  belonged  to  another  time  tlian  his 
own. 

She  saw  him  in  the  distance  and  gave  him 
a  little  smile  and  bend  of  her  head  ;  Avillion 
bowed  low  but  did  not  approach  her  for  some 
time. 

When  he  had  done  wliat  he  thought  was 
his  duty  to  society,  and  had  a  few  sentences 
with  some  half-liundred  people  of  the  first 
eminence,  he  went  up  to  her  and  took  an 
opportunity  to  murmur  in  her  ear,  '  Wlien 
you  have  been  here  long  enough,  will  you 
allow  me  a  seat  in  your  carriage  home  ? ' 

'  With  pleasure,'  replied  Freda  much  sur- 
prised ;  '  I  was  just  about  to  go  away.' 

The  unwonted  spectacle  of  Avillion  putting 
on  his  own  wife's  wraps  and  taking  her  to 
lier  brougham  was  the  object  of  much  com- 
ment amongst  those  who  were  leaving  at  the 
same  time  and  saw  his  unusual  attentions. 

'  When  a  man  puts  his  wife's  cloak  on,  he 
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can't  be  far  off  the  Divorce  Court,'  said  one  of 
the  wits.  They  could  not  decide  what  it 
could  possibly  mean  ;  some  thought  the  motive 
must  be  jealousy,  and  some  fear,  and  some 
suspicion. 

Some  believed  that  he  was  afraid  of  her 
making  a  fuss  about  Eosaline  Fusee,  and  some 
believed  that  he  was  annoyed  at  her  friendship 
with  Syrlin. 

Avillion  spoke  pleasantly  of  mere  nothings 
until  he  was  inside  her  carriage  and  the 
horses  were  going  full  trot  up  the  street. 
Then  in  a  very  unpleasant  tone  he  said 
abruptly  : 

'  I  presume  that  you  have  had  my  letterf ' 

'  I  received  it  certainly,'  she  replied. 

'And  I  presume  that  you  have  obeyed 
my  suggestion?'  he  continued. 

'  The  suggestion  at  the  end  ? ' 

'  Precisely.     There  was  only  one.' 

'It  was  a  command.' 

'Well,  yes,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so.  I 
never  employ  harsh  words.' 

'  I  do  sometimes,'  said  Freda  coldly ;  '  I 
will  employ  them  now  if  you  like.  I  con- 
sidered your  command  one  insulting  to  me, 
ungrateful  to  another  person,  and  indicative 
of  great  meanness  and  unworthy  suspicion  in 
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yourself.     With  these  opinions  I  did  not  and 
shall  not  obey  it.' 

Avillion  was  speechless.  The  cold  straw- 
berries gliding  down  his  back  had  not  given 
him  such  a  shock,  such  a  chill,  as  these  in- 
credible words  from  his  wife. 

lie  had  been  married  to  her  ten  years, 
and  he  had  never  known  in  her  any  covert  or 
overt  declaration  of  a  disobedience  to  any 
clearly  expressed  wishes  of  his  own  before. 

The  horses,  which  had  flown  over  the  few 
streets  separating  them  from  their  stables, 
turned  in  at  the  gates  of  Avillion  House,  and 
he  could  say  nothing  more  for  the  moment, 
and  could  only  silently  follow  his  wife  across 
the  hall  and  up  the  staircase  to  her  own 
apartments. 

At  the  door  which  led  to  them  she  turned 
and  bade  him  good-night  with  her  usual 
tone. 

'  I  wish  to  say  a  word  more  to  you,'  said 
Avillion,  greatly  annoyed  at  her  serenity  and 
indifference. 

'  As  you  please.' 

The  first  of  her  apartments  was  a  boudoir 
and  study  in  one  ;  it  was  full  of  cut  roses,  and 
its  windows  were  open  to  the  gardens  which 
were  below  ;    the  lights  were  burning  low ; 
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tea  was  ready  there  always  at  any  hour 
whenever  she  returned. 

'  Will  you  have  some  ?  '  she  asked  him 
quite  pleasantly. 

Avillion  could  have  sworn  at  her. 

'  What  I  wish  you  to  understand,'  he  said 
harshly,  '  is  that  I  intend  to  be  obeyed  in  this 
matter.  You  made  yourself  absurd  in  my 
absence ;  it  annoyed  me  inexpressibly ;  all 
these  theatrical,  exaggerated,  sentimental  kind 
of  things  are  odious  to  me.  I  have  said  what 
was  necessary  to  your  companion  in  that 
scene,  and  there  the  affair  is  to  end.  I  do 
not  choose  M.  de  Syrlin  to  be  received  in  this 
house.'  • 

'  Why  ?  '  asked  his  wife  calmly. 

'Why?' — the  question  irritated  him  be- 
yond expression,  for  he  had  absolutely  no 
reason  to  give  except  his  own  caprice  of  ani- 
mosity, which  he  could  not  seriously  allege  as 
a  reason. 

'  I  do  not  admit  that  I  am  called  on  to 
give  my  reasons,'  he  replied  sullenly.  '  It  is 
sufficient  that  I  desire  it.' 

'  It  is  not  sufficient  for  me,'  said  Freda 
very  calmly.  '  I  can  quite  understand  that  it 
may  irritate  you  a  great  deal  that  I  am  still 
alive,  though  I  interfere  with  you  so  little  that 
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it  cannot  matter  much.  But  I  am  glad  to  be 
alive  mj^self,  for  the  world  interests  me,  with 
all  its  defects  ;  and  I  shall  certainly  not  insult 
the  person  to  whom  I  probably  owe  it  that  I 
am  so  still.  I  am  sorry  that  the  scene  offended 
your  taste  ;  it  offended  mine  greatly,  but  I  did 
not  create  it.  I  was  foolish  to  drive  out  on 
such  a  day,  but  that  does  not  matter  now. 
M.  de  Syrlin  acted  with  the  greatest  courage 
at  the  time,  and  has  shown  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy since.  Therefore,  please  to  understand 
that  I  shall  never  sliglit  or  wound  him  to 
please  you.  As  for  what  you  wrote  to  me,  I 
burned  it  at  once,  for  it  disgraced  you.  If 
you  have  no  admiration  for  courage  and  no 
regard  for  me,  you  should  at  least  affect  to 
feel  both.' 

Then,  before  he  could  govern  his  wrath 
and  recover  his  amazement  enough  to  answer 
her,  she  turned  her  back  upon  him,  passed 
into  the  adjacent  chamber,  and  bolted  its  door 
between  herself  and  him. 

'  She  must  be  in  love  with  him  ! '  thought 
Avillion  as  he  walked  down  the  corridor  to 
his  own  apartments,  crumpling  up  the  blue 
ribbon  on  his  breast  with  his  right  hand  in  a 
gesture  of  violent  auG^er  as  he  went. 

He  was  so  accustomed  to  order  the  world 
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to  his  liking  that  he  could  not  realise  that  he 
might  be  powerless  to  command  his  wife  to 
feel  as  he  chose  her  to  feel. 

He  had  a  vast  experience  in  feminine 
natures,  and  he  ought  to  have  known  that 
nothing  is  so  absolutely  unreasonable  as  a 
woman's  attachments.  But  like  most  other 
people,  his  experiences  went  for  nothing  with 
him  as  soon  as  his  own  interests  were  at 
stake. 

When  human  nature  was  in  conflict  with 
himself  he  expected  it  to  change  all  its 
characteristics. 

"With  the  light  of  our  experience  we  can 
shed  a  full  glare  on  the  paths  of  others,  and 
divert  ourselves  with  their  slippings  and  slid- 
ings,  their  falls  and  their  pit-falls  ;  but  it  does 
not  light  an  inch  before  our  own  feet  if  we 
are  out  walking  in  company  with  any  of  our 
favourite  prejudices. 

One  of  the  favourite  convictions  of  Avillion 
was  that  through  his  own  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence his  marriage  was  a  most  successful  im- 
posture on  the  world  at  large ;  and  he  did 
not  choose  to  admit  that  it  had  only  been  a 
mistake. 

He  certainly  was  not  jealous  of  his  wife 
in  any  lover-like  sense  of  jealousy;  but  his 
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pride  was  injured  and  liis  vanity  affronted. 
She  had  always  seemed  to  liim  so  admirably 
to  fill  her  position,  and  so  calculated  to  suit 
himself,  because  she  made  no  demands  on  his 
aflections  or  his  attentions,  and  occupied  her- 
self solely  with  the  externals  of  existence. 

That  after  all  she  might  have  those  warmer 
emotions  and  passions  common  to  humanity 
had  never  occurred  to  him  as  possible  ;  he 
would  as  soon  have  expected  to  find  them  in 
tliose  marble  copies  of  Eoman  and  Neapolitan 
Yenuses  which  graced  the  great  gallery  at 
Brakespeare. 

If  she  had  cared  for  a  man  of  their  own 
rank,  jjasse  encore  ;  he  would  have  possibly 
condoned  that  and  found  some  mutual  ad- 
vantage in  it.  But  to  believe  that  she  was 
attracted  by  an  artist,  and  an  artist  whom  he 
hated,  was  quite  another  matter ;  it  was  an 
affront  direct  to  liis  own  dignity  as  vested  in 
her,  and  by  her  represented. 
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The  next  day,  as  it  chanced,  Avillion  and  his 
wife  had  been  ordered  to  a  dinner  at  Windsor 
with  the  usual  night's  repose  at  the  Castle. 
There  was  no  escape  possible. 

They  travelled  down  together  with  chill 
politeness  to  each  other,  and  behaved  during 
their  visit  with  that  admirable  acting  whicli 
is  second  nature  to  those  who  have  to  pass 
their  lives  in  the  continual  glare  of  the  great 
theatre  of  society.  Anyone  seeing  them  thus 
w^ould  have  said  that  they  were  admirably 
mated  and  mutually  content. 

Only  as  the  train  bore  them  homewards 
through  the  rich  green  pastures  and  the 
stately  woods  of  Berks,  Freda,  absently 
gazing  out  on  the  flying  landscape  whilst  he 
glanced  over  the  morning  papers,  asked  her- 
self rather  drearily  what  was  the  use  of  the 
comedy  ?  Position  ?  Self-respect  ?  Duty  to 
society  ?  Obligations  of  family  ?  Personal 
and  social  dignity  ? 
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None  of  these  things  seemed  quite  so  great 
and  sufficient  as  they  had  used  to  do.  They 
brouglit  with  them  vague  feehngs  of  empti- 
ness, of  tedium,  of  hypocrisy  ;  they  were  a 
Httle  too  much  like  the  thorns  crackhng 
under  an  empty  pot,  of  those  Eastern  figures 
of  speech  which  Lorraine  lona  was  so  fond 
of  quoting.  As  the  train  passed  over  those 
hideous  wildernesses  of  roofs  and  chimneys 
and  furnace  shafts  and  gasometers  which 
make  all  approaches  to  London  so  frightful 
in  this  century,  Avillion  said  to  her  with  a 
little  hesitation,  but  with  much  stateliness  : 

'  I  presume  you  have  reflected  on  what  I 
said  to  you  two  days  ago,  and  are  prepared 
to  act  in  consonance  with  it  ?  ' 

She  ceased  to  look  out  of  the  window  and 
looked  at  him  instead. 

'  I  have  not  reflected,  because  it  requires 
no  reflection,'  she  said  very  coldly.  '  I  do 
not  commit  Idchetes  at  the  suggestion  or  dic- 
tation of  anyone.' 

'  But  when  I  lay  my  commands  upon  you  ? 
You  cannot  say  that  I  have  often  used  or 
ever  abused  my  right  to  do  so,'  said  Avillion 
with  great  anger,  as  the  express  rushed  into 
Paddington  Station. 

She    raised    her    eyebrows    very   slightly 
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with   ineffable   meaning,   and   lier   eyes    met 
his. 

'  I  refuse  to  discuss  your  commands  which 
are  only  your  caprices,'  she  said  serenely,  and 
passed  out  from  the  railway  carriage  on  to 
the  platform. 

Her  coupe  and  his  cab  were  waiting  for 
them,  and  they  drove  from  the  station  in 
separate  directions  ;  he,  to  his  favourite  Club, 
and  she,  home  to  AvilUon  House,  where  her 
little  dogs  welcomed  her  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  her  children  displayed. 

Avillion  in  high  displeasure  betook  himself 
to  the  Lords,  where  there  was  an  important 
question  coming  on  at  four  o'clock.  He  was 
conscious  with  the  most  irritating  of  all  con- 
sciousness to  a  man  of  the  world,  that  he  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself  in  his  wife's  eyes  and 
his  own,  and  placed  himself  in  the  impasse  of 
a  position  in  which  he  could  neither  retreat 
nor  advance  with  any  dignity. 

The  measure  of  his  anger  overflowed 
when  one  of  his  own  friends  sitting  next  to 
him  that  afternoon  said  to  him  : 

'  What  a  narrow  escape  Lady  Avillion  Iiad 
from  those  blackguards  !  I  was  shocked  when 
I  heard  of  it.  Mightily  well  Syrlin  behaved, 
didn't  he  ?     And  the  mob  cheered  him,  that 
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was  tlie  best  of  it.  Fancy  a  set  of  London 
bullies  cheering  a  Frencli  fellow  who  called 
'em  sacree  canaille ! ' 

'  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  limited  educa- 
tion ;  if  tliey  liad  understood  I  suppose  they 
would  have  broken  his  head,'  replied  Avillion, 
who  wished  very  much  at  that  moment  that 
the  London  rou^^hs  had  had  courses  of  Littre 
and  Noel  et  Chapsal. 

'  I  am  not  sure  of  that,'  replied  his  friend. 
'  Our  felloivs  always  like  pluck.  Even  the 
worst  of  the  Chartist  rioters  let  old  Wellington 
die  in  his  bed.' 

Avillion  murmured  that  he  devoutly 
wished  that  they  were  all  dead  in  their  beds, 
if  they  had  any  beds,  or  in  the  gutters  if  they 
hadn't ;  and  went  in  a  quarrelsome  humour 
to  give  his  '  ay '  to  a  Government  measure 
which  he  did  not  approve,  but  to  which  the 
sacred  duties  of  Party  compelled  his  adlierence. 

He  returned  from  Westminster  more  fully 
resolved  than  before  to  make  an  end  of 
Syrlin's  intimacy  at  his  house.  '  Sacree  canaille 
lid! '  he  muttered,  as  he  walked  up  St.  James's 
Street,  looking  so  gloomy  and  fretful  that  his 
acquaintances  concluded  that  Eosaline  Fusee 
had  not  answered  his  expectations. 

Avillion  knew  that  there  were  shortly  to 
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be  given  a  series  of  tableaux  vivants  under  his 
wife's  auspices,  which  were  to  take  place  in  his 
own  picture-gallery,  and  at  which  Syrlin  was 
destined  to  be  the  most  poetic  and  most 
brilliant  figure.  The  idea  of  these  tableaux 
was  now  to  him  altogether  insupportable. 
What !  the  man  who  had  been  the  hero  of 
that  preposterous  scene  in  the  Park  attitudi- 
nising in  Avillion  House  as  Louis  d'Orleans 
and  as  Ercole  Strozzi ! 

'  One  cannot  prevent  her  forgetting  her 
position,  but  at  least  one  can  forbid  her  to  be 
ridiculous  in  it ! '  he  thought,  as  he  continued 
his  progress  along  Piccadilly. 

'  That's  the  Hearl  whose  missus  ^as 
bonneted  t'other  day,'  said  a  baker's  boy  to 
a  comrade,  with  a  grin  in  AviUion's  hand- 
some and  pensive  countenance.  He  overheard 
the  remark,  and  it  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  wrath.  That  he  should  be  humiliated, 
degraded,  insulted  thus  !  That  his  wife,  a 
model  of  the  most  correct  and  dignified  con- 
duct for  so  many  years,  should  have  drawn 
down  on  him  all  this  indignity  !  The  world 
seemed  topsy-turvey  to  Avilhon,  and  he 
almost  decided  to  take  his  name  off  the 
Carlton.  A  Government  which  could  not 
protect   people  from  outrage   in   the  public 
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streets  sliould  clearly  give  way  to  one  who 
better  understood  the  privileges  conferred 
upon  and  the  protection  required  from  it. 

Avillion  entered  his  own  gates  and  went 
to  his  own  rooms  to  leave  there  the  dust  of 
the  polluting  pavements,  then  took  his  way  to 
his  wife's  tea-room,  having  ascertained  that  she 
had  just  counter-ordered  her  carriage. 

'  Not  going  to  drive  out ;  I  suppose  she 
expects  him,'  thought  Avillion,  and  a  faint 
sense  of  diversion  at  his  wife  having  become 
like  everybody  else  crossed  his  angry  reflec- 
tions for  a  moment  as  a  sun  ray  may  fitfully 
play  on  a  thunder-cloud. 

He  walked  up  to  her  where  she  was  sitting 
between  the  tea  equipage  and  her  embroidery 
frame. 

'  May  I  give  you  some  tea  ? '  she  said 
serenely,  as  though  the  scene  of  two  nights 
before  and  the  conversation  in  the  railway 
carriage  had  never  taken  place. 

Avillion  made  a  gesture  of  refusal. 

'  I  wish  to  renew  what  I  said  to  you 
yesterday  and  to-day,'  lie  remarked  with 
austerity. 

'  Indeed  ?  '  said  Freda  with  great  indifler- 
ence. 

'  Yes ;   and  I  desire  you  immediately  to 
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abandon  those  tableaux  which  are  fixed  to 
take  place  here,'  said  Avillion. 

'  On  what  plea  ?  '  she  inquired. 

*  Any  plea  you  like.  Women  can  always 
be  ill  when  they  choose.' 

'  But  if  I  do  not  choose  ?  ' 

'  I  choose,'  he  said,  keeping  his  temper 
with  difficulty. 

She  was  silent. 

'  I  suppose  you  heard  me  ?  '  he  asked  after 
a  few  moments. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  you.' 

'  You  will  be  so  good  then  as  to  give  your 
formal  promise  as  regards  this.' 

'  I  see  no  occasion  for  any  formal  or  in- 
formal promise.  When  I  have  issued  invita- 
tions I  do  not  withdraw,  them  for  any  less 
cause  than  a  death  in  one  of  our  families,  or 
in  the  royal  family.' 

Avillion  well  knew  that  his  request  was 
absurd  and  his  headstrong  insistance  still 
more  absurd,  but  he  was  a  spoiled  child  and 
would  hear  no  reason  when  he  was  crossed. 

'  You  will  postpone  them,'  he  said  with 
great  anger,  '  or  I  shall  announce  their  post- 
ponement myself.' 

'  You  are,  of  course,  master  of  your  own 
actions.' 
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'  And  of  m}^  OAvn  house,  I  presume  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.' 

'  To  a  certain  extent !  What  can  you 
possibly  mean  by  such  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pression ? ' 

Freda,  who  had  hitherto  continued  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  now  looked  at  him  with  a 
scrutiny  which  he  disliked. 

'You  are  wholly  and  entirely  master  of 
your  pavilion  at  St.  Germains.  But  in  your 
English  houses  I  have  my  place,  and  I  am 
mistress  of  them.  When  I  have  invited  all 
London  I  shall  receive  it.  If  you  attempt 
anything  which  makes  me  absurd  in  London 
I  shall  not  be  patient  about  it  as  I  have 
been  ahvays  about  other  matters.  A  certain 
harmony  has  existed  between  you  and  me 
hitherto  because  we  have  been  profoundly 
indifferent  to  each  other.  If  tliere  be  any 
provocation  to  alter  this  indifference  into 
liostihty,  it  is  not  you  who  will  be  the  gainer 
by  it.  Pray,  let  us  say  no  more.  We  come 
from  a  Court  where  prejudice  still  prescribes 
an  appearance  of  conjugal  unity  as  a  first 
principle  of  etiquette.' 

'And  according  to  that  etiquette,  you 
should  accept  as  sufficient  reason  for  anything 
the  knowledge  that  I  desire  it.' 
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'  It  might  be  possible  if  we  were  on  terms 
of  great  mutual  tenderness,  though  even  then 
I  do  not  think  I  should  do  a  base  thing  at 
your  dictation.  But  as  it  is  we  are  not  on 
those  terms,  and  I  do  not  accept  your  dicta- 
tion at  all,  except  in  such  matters  as  regard 
your  household,  your  children,  and  your 
political  interests.' 

'  But  if  I  consider  my  most  intimate 
interests  jeopardised  by  your  conduct  ?  ' 

'  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ? ' 

He  was  not  very  sure  what  he  did  mean, 
and  witli  the  full  pride  and  splendour  of  her 
eyes  turned  on  him  in  haughty  challenge,  he 
could  not  put  easily  into  words  the  vague  sus- 
picions and  rather  senseless  animosities  which 
actuated  him.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to 
admit  that  he  was  at  fault. 

'  My  dear  Wilfreda,'  he  replied  with  great 
dignity,  '  we  haiv^e  I  think  been  always  good 
friends,  chiefly  because  we  have  never  inter- 
fered with  each  other.  I  admit  that  you 
have  been  a  model  of  discretion  until  this 
unfortunate  occurrence  with  the  mob,  and 
this  French  actor.  But  since  then  you  have 
driven  with  him  into  the  suburbs,  you  have 
invited  him  to  dine  here  in  my  absence ;  and 
inevitably   the  town   has   commented  on  it. 
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After  my  express  injunction  to  you  not  to 
receive  him,  how  can  I  quahfy  such  conduct 
except  as  the  greatest  ofTence  to  me  ? ' 

Had  any  stranger  been  present  as  Avilhon 
thus  spoke,  such  a  spectator  would  have 
admired  him  as  a  model  of  dignity,  forbear- 
ance, and  conjugal  courtesy.  His  wife  heard 
him  with  a  very  different  sentiment.  Im- 
patience, disdain,  and  anger  were  portrayed 
on  her  countenance  as  she  listened  with  per- 
fect composure  to  the  end.  Then  she  said 
coldly : 

'  It  is  infinitely  good  of  you  to  admit  that 
I  have  been  discreet  in  my  conduct  until  the 
week  before  last  !  I  cannot  return  the  com- 
pliment. However,  I  dislike  the  ta  quoque 
form  of  dispute,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  revert  to 
it.  I  have  always  been  content  to  accord  you 
a  liberty  which  I  do  not  take.  Every  woman 
should  accord  it  to  every  man.  At  the  same 
time  I  will  in  no  way  accept  you  as  the  judge 
of  my  actions.  They  are  all  open  enough  to 
observation,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
world  has  put  any  construction  on  them  of 
the  kind  you  suggest.  Anyhow,  as  I  told  you 
last  evening,  I  am  not  a  coward,  and  I  am 
not  ungrateful.  I  shall  not  either  neglect  or 
insult  a  man  who  saved  my  life,  because  in 
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your  spoilt  and  wayward  caprices  you  have 
taken  a  dislike  to  him.  He  has  long  been  my 
cousin's  friend,  and  he  is  now  mine,  and  if 
you  be  as  well  bred  as  I  have  always  sup- 
posed, you  will  at  least  conduct  yourself  as  if 
he  were  yours  also.  If  I  behaved  rudely  to 
you  last  night,  I  regret  it,  but  all  that  I  said 
to  you  last  night  I  beg  to  repeat  most  dis- 
tinctly this  morning.' 

Avillion  was  pale  with  rage  as  she  spoke  : 
he  knew  well  enough  that  if  she  chose  to  call 
him  to  account  for  his  own  actions  they  would 
bear  no  examination  or  defence,  and  he  knew 
also  that  he  owed  to  her  many  years  of  con- 
donation of  what  less  wise  (or  less  indifferent) 
women  would  have  made  the  ground  for 
ceaseless  private  scenes  and  public  scandals. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  too  spoilt  a  child, 
as  she  called  him,  to  admit  himself  in  the 
wrong,  or  to  abandon  a  position  taken  up  in 
caprice.  What  he  had  begun  as  a  mere 
boutade,  acquired  strength  and  violence  from 
opposition.  His  common  sense  told  him  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  but  his  vanity,  his  temper, 
and  his  arrogance  would  not  permit  him  to 
abandon  an  attitude  he  had  once  taken  up, 
even  though  he  felt  it  an  absurd  one. 

'  Into  this  house,'  he  said  sullenly,  '  into 
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tliis  house  I  liave  said  that  this  man  shall 
not  come.  You  will  take  heed  that  I  am 
obeyed.  He  may  be  your  friend,  or  lie 
may  be  much  more  tlian  your  friend,  but  to 
such  a  friendship  I  shall  not  lend  my  coun- 
tenance.' 

Then  sensible  that  there  was  a  radical 
weakness  in  his  authority  because  there  was 
no  ground  in  fact  for  his  anger,  he  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

The  doors  opened  at  that  moment  and 
Mr.  Walters  entered  with  his  noiseless  and 
dignified  step. 

'  Does  your  ladyship  receive  M.  de 
Syrlin  ? ' 

'  Show  him  in,'  replied  his  mistress  in  a 
very  clear  tone,  then  in  a  lower  tone  she  said 
to  Avillion :  '  You  have  your  opportunity. 
You  can  announce  your  intentions.' 

Avillion,  furious  and  out  of  countenance, 
muttered  an  oath  under  his  breath  and 
escaped  by  an  opposite  and  nearer  door  at 
the  same  moment  as  Syrlin  entered  by  that 
which  the  groom  of  the  chambers  had  just 
opened. 

'  I  fear  I  liave  driven  my  lord  away ;  he 
does  not  like  me,'  said  Syrlin,  as  he  bowed 
over  her  hand. 
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*  Surely  he  seemed  to  like  you  very  much 
at  Brakespeare  ?  '  replied  Freda.  '  You  must 
pardon  him  if  he  is  hipped  and  out  of  temper 
in  London.  He  hates  it  so  :  it  is  very  dull  for 
him  after  Paris.' 

Syrlin  could  not  tell  whether  she  spoke  in 
genuine  simplicity  or  in  a  matchless  imitation 
of  it.  On  reflection  he  felt  that  it  was  the 
latter.  '  Why  will  she  feign  like  that  with 
me  ? '  he  thought  in  sad  and  resentful  im- 
patience. 
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She  let  the  arrangements  for  tlie  tableaux 
vivants  stand  as  they  were,  and  considered 
that,  as  her  husband  had  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  elaborately  construct  an  absurdly 
false  situation,  it  was  for  him  to  withdraw 
Jiimself  from  it  as  best  he  chose. 

She  would  not  have  been  a  woman  if  she 
had  not  felt  that  such  harmless  requital  for 
his  many  offences  to  her  was  well  within  her 
right.  But  Freda,  although  a  very  courageous 
woman,  was  a  woman  of  infinite  self-control 
and  reserve ;  she  was  never  headstrong,  and  she 
was  always  polite  ;  she  knew  that  he  could  not 
desist  without  being  greatly  humiliated,  and 
could  not  insist  without  rendering  the  position 
strained  and  visible  to  others — it  was  one  of 
those  difficulties  which  undo  themselves 
naturally  and  noiselessly  if  time  is  allowed 
and  people  are  prudent.  She  was  by  nature 
])rudent ;  this  quality  alone  had  enabled  her 
to   pass  blamelessly   and   peacefully  through 
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the  many  dangers  and  difficulties  which  beset 
the  path  of  a  woman  young,  beautiful, 
indifferent  to  her  husband,  and  by  nature, 
in  a  grand  manner,  a  coquette.  Prudence 
noAv  told  her  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
some  pretext  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
society  of  the  man  to  whom  her  lord  was 
hostile,  and  whose  vicinity  was  in  a  sense  a 
disturbance  to  her  own  peace.  So  strongly 
did  she  feel  this  that  she  would  have  left  Lon- 
don immediately  on  some  excuse  or  another 
had  Avillion  said  nothing  to  her.  But  his 
unreasonable    demands    and    his    acTOTCssive 

CO 

tone  had  raised  in  her  not  only  that  instinc- 
tive contradiction  natural  to  all  human 
nature  under  pressure,  but  had  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  Syrlin  all  that  was  most  generous 
and  finest  in  her  character. 

To  repay  a  heroism  by  a  cowardice  was 
of  all  things  what  seemed  basest  to  the  frank- 
ness and  force  of  her  nature.  Under  the 
conventionality  of  habit  and  usage  there 
were  both  reserve  and  strength  in  her  tem- 
perament. She  was  not  like  the  Lady  of  the 
Glove  ;  she  would  have  sent  no  one  down 
into  the  lion's  jaws,  but  when  a  knight  un- 
bidden had  gone  there  for  her  of  his  own 
accord,  she  would  not  slight  him  publicly. 

.    Y  2 
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The  reliearsals  for  the  tableaux  broiig-ht 
Syrhn  frequently  and  inevitably  to  Avillion 
House.  Tliey  were  under  his  direction,  and  he 
appeared  himself  in  two  scenes :  in  one  as  the 
poet  Strozzi  with  the  Duchess  of  Queenstown 
as  Lucrezia  d'Este,  and  in  the  other  as  Louis 
d'Orleans  with  Lady  Guernsey  as  the  Eeine 
Isabelle;  and  for  the  latter  scene  he  had  sent 
for  weapons,  tapestries,  and  other  accessories 
from  his  own  tower-house  at  St.  Germains. 
Flodden,  driven  to  self-torture,  as  all  people 
are  who  are  in  love,  was  a  reluctant  spec- 
tator of  tliese  rehearsals,  the  mere  thought 
of  them  having  been  agony  to  him  for 
weeks. 

He  had  bought  the  landscapes  of  Hugh 
Murray  recklessly,  had  sent  the  artist  himself 
to  Dresden  munificently  provided  for,  although 
to  do  so  had  been  against  his  own  belief  in 
■what  was  good  for  English  art ;  had  even 
provided  liberally  for  the  artist's  mother. 
But  all  these  good  acts  availed  nothing,  as  he 
felt  bitterly,  against  the  mere  charm  of  a  voice 
like  a  silver  flute  and  the  mere  beauty  of  a 
poetic  and  chivalrous  figure  ! 

A  week  later  tlie  tableaux  themselves  took 
place,  and  the  lord  of  Avillion  House  w^as 
present,  bored,  bland,  pohshed,  with  his  blue 
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ribbon  on,  for  there  were  Eoyal  guests.  But  in 
his  soul  he  was  profoundly  angered,  inalienably 
offended  :  lie  had  been  beaten  by  the  strength 
of  will  of  Ills  wife.  London  and  England  knew 
nothing  about  it,  but  he  knew,  and  the  know- 
ledge was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  vanity  and 
self-will  of  his  temperament.  Englishmen,  when 
they  are  offended  or  esteem  themselves  injured, 
are  as  much  at  a  loss  as  the  foxes  were  with- 
out tails.  They  do  not  know  what  on  earth  to 
do.  In  similar  circumstances  the  Frenchman 
flies  to  his  pistol,  the  Italian  to  his  sabre,  the 
German  to  his  sword,  the  Russian  to  all  three; 
but  the  Englishman  has  no  resource  in  gun- 
room or  armoury.  Law  has  prescribed  that 
he  must  not  fight,  usage  has  decreed  that  he 
must  not  make  a  fool  of  himself;  there  is 
really  nothing  he  can  do  except  pocket  his 
discomfiture.  Were  he  to  employ  the  weapons 
which  nature  has  bestowed  on  him  it  would 
be  esteemed  brawling  and  bad  form,  and 
carry  him  subsequently  to  the  police  courts. 
The  Englishman,  the  most  courageous  of 
living  men,  has  been  placed  by  the  influence 
of ^  cant  on  the  society  around  him  in  the 
queer  position  of  being  the  only  person  in 
Europe  who,  when  he  is  insulted,  has  to 
accept   it.      There   is   no    Court   of    Honour 
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outside  the  Jockey  Club  to  which  to  appeal, 
and  the  Jockey  Club  deals  with  nothing  out- 
side the  turf.  An  Englishman  insulted  or 
dishonoured  is  entirely  helpless ;  his  hands 
are  tied,  and  all  the  rotten  e^i^zs  in  the  world 
may  be  flung  at  hira,  he  cannot  move. 

Avillion,  therefore,  who  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  had  the  man 
whom  he  hated  beaten  by  his  lackeys,  had 
been  compelled  to  control  his  feelings  and  ac- 
quiesce in  his  enemy's  praises.  He  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  anger  he  felt  was  the 
wrath  of  a  gentleman  wounded,  or  at  any 
rate  menaced,  in  his  tenderest  point  of 
honour ;  he  was  of  a  temperament  too  in- 
trinsically vain  not  to  give  his  sentiments 
credit  for  being  the  very  finest  possible  ;  in 
truth,  his  motives  were  much  more  mere 
irritated  and  baulked  dislike  than  they  were 
anything  higher,  but  they  served  to  incense 
him  just  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  the 
magnificent  feelings  of  an  Othello.  Like 
many  men,  he  had  always  taken  it  for  granted 
that  his  wife  would  never  have  a  shade  of  any 
emotion  that  was  not  entirely  what  he  should 
approve.  Men  regard  a  woman  much  as  a 
small  child  does  a  watch  ;  they  never  take 
into  account  the  delicacy  of  the  mechanism, 
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but  expect  it   to   tick   placidly  on   however 
ill-treated. 

'  She  has  everything  she  can  possibly  wish 
for,'  he  had  been  used  to  say  to  himself  witli 
a  perfectly  self-satisfied  conviction  of  his  own 
merits  towards  her.  That  she — a  cold  woman, 
a  proud  woman,  a  political  woman,  an 
Englishwoman ! — could  by  any  chance  what 
ever  want  more  than  to  be  the  Countess  of 
Avillion,  had  never  entered  his  imagination. 

'  Freda  has  no  nerves,'  he  had  remarked  a 
hundred  times  to  his  mother  and  his  sisters. 
Inconvenient  emotions  were  a  mere  matter  of 
nerves  in  his  opinion.  If  anyone,  had  suggested 
to  him  that  she  was  only  seven-and-twenty, 
and  had  probably  that  hesoi7i  (T aimer  which 
lies  in  every  woman's  nature,  he  would  have 
smiled  in  a  superior  way,  and  murmured,  '  Oh 
dear  no !  she  is  so  very  English  in  the  most 
old-fashioned  sense  ;  I  assure  you,  so  very 
English  ! ' 

He  had  often  intimated,  indeed,  to  com- 
miserating female  friends  how  much  this 
extreme  want  of  elasticity  in  his  wife  bored 
him  ;  he  had  often  hinted  that  he  would  be 
relieved  if  she  indulged  in  a  little  of  the 
amiable  leniencies  of  other  ladies  in  her 
world ;    but   now   that   he    believed  himself 
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gratified   in    this,    liis  fury  was   as   great  as 

thougli  he  liad  never  afTected  to  dej>ire  it,  and 
were  himself  tlie  most  virtuous  of  men.  lie 
Avas  ready  to  credit  the  worst,  simply  because 
tlie  very  least,  being  an  affront  to  his  personal 
dignity,  seemed  to  him  so  monstrous. 

These  feelin^^s  of  an^er  a^^ainst  his  wife 
deepened  into  a  dislike  which  only  required 
some  additional  stimulus  to  become  hatred  , 
His  own  injuries  began  to  assume  enormous 
dimensions  in  his  sight.  His  estimate  of  all 
the  debt  she  owed  to  him  for  position  and 
wealth  had  always  been  absurdly  higli,  but 
now  he  altogether  forgot  that,  had  he  not 
married  her,  someone  equally  illustrious  in 
all  likelihood  would  have  done  so,  and  her 
ingratitude  appeared  to  him  as  black  as  '  a 
black  cat  in  a  coal  hole,'  as  one  of  his  favourite 
American  beauties  suggested  behind  his  back. 

He  had  approved  of  her,  and  praised  her 
to  his  own  people  continually,  because  slie  had 
been  a  model  of  discretion  and  coldness,  two 
qualities  eminently  necessary  in  women  of 
position,  and  not  as  common  as  they  should 
be  ;  and  now  he  was  indignant  and  infuriated 
to  discover  that  she  had  sentiments  wholly 
unauthorised  by  himself  When  jealousy  is 
only  another  form  of  extreme  and  wounded 
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vanity,  it  will  be  as  tenacious  in  existence  as 
though  love  were  its  mainspring. 

It  was  as  wholly  insufferable  to  him  for 
the  world  to  talk  about  his  wife  as  if  he  had 
adored  her.  She  had  been  so  long  part  of 
his  state,  of  his  ceremonious  and  conventional 
life,  of  his  magnificent  role  as  an  English 
nobleman ;  all  that  side  of  his  life  bored  him 
horribly,  as  it  bored  him  to  leave  or  give  up 
a  pleasant  supper  with  actors  and  actresses, 
to  put  on  his  Garter  collar  and  go  to  a  ball  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  But  he  would  not  have 
surrendered  his  rights  to  that  side  of  his  life 
for  any  consideration  ;  and  in  the  same  way  lie 
could  not  endure  that  the  license  of  tongues 
should  in  any  way  touch  the  lady  who 
represented  that  life  as  the  Garter  collar 
represented  it. 

He  was  that  not  uncommon  creation  of 
riches  and  pleasure,  an  entirely  selfish  person ; 
and  he  had  also  that  union  of  intense  coldness 
with  extreme  sensuality  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  either.  He  had  desired  many 
women ;  he  had  never  loved  one  for  five 
minutes.  It  was  therefore  with  quite  as 
much  chill  discernment  as  bitter  anger  that 
he  roused  himself  to  the  necessary  task  of 
watching  the  bearer  of  his  name. 
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It  was  of  no  use  to  speak  to  her  ;  he 
wasted  no  more  words,  but  he  sketched  in  his 
meditations  an  elaborate  trap  which  he  woukl 
set  for  her.  He  reflected  that  it  is  always 
wisest  to  deceive  a  woman  ;  for  a  moment  his 
naturally  autocratic  and  self-willed  impulses 
had  led  him  into  the  great  mistake  of  beinf? 
straightforward  with  her,  but  he  was  not  a 
man  to  make  such  an  error  twice.  Women 
invariably  deceived  you,  he  reasoned:  there- 
fore why  not  deceive  them  ?  A  larron^  larron 
el  demi^  was  ail  wise  men's  maxim. 

Therefore,  a  day  or  two  later,  Lord  Avil- 
lion,  with  a  bud  of  the  Devoniensis  rose  in  his 
button-hole,  and  a  sweet  half-deprecating 
smile  upon  his  lips,  met  his  wife  '  by  accident 
on  purpose  '  in  the  corridor,  as  she  was  going 
to  her  apartments,  kissed  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  which  she  very  reluctantly  accorded 
to  him,  and  said  softly, 

'  I  want  a  word  with  you  ;  will  you  allow  a 
penitent  a  moment's  audience  for  confession  ?  ' 

Freda  was  too  surprised  to  be  altogether 
on  her  guard. 

'  Of  course  you  always  command  my  time,' 
she  said  coldly,  but  with  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment. She  was  troubled  at  his  unwonted  at- 
titude.   He  walked  beside  her  to  the  entrance 
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of  her  favourite  room,  and  opened  the  door 
for  her  with  his  most  gracious  grace ;  rolled 
a  low  chair  towards  her  embroidery  frame, 
and  seated  himself  not  far  from  her. 

'  I  wish  to  tell  you  quite  frankly,'  he  said, 
in  his  most  melodious  voice,  '  for  frankness  is 
always  best  in  such  matters,  that  on  reflection 
I  perceive  my  error  in  addressing  you  as  I 
did.  I  was  wrong  ;  wrong  in  my  impressions, 
wrong  in  my  expressions  ;  it  is  my  duty  to 
tender  you  my  apologies,  and  I  do  so  most 
heartily :  trusting  to  your  good  sense  and 
your  amiability  to  accept  them  as  they  are 
offered.' 

Complete  surprise  held  her  spellbound 
and  mute.  If  the  Achilles  from  the  Park  had 
walked  in  through  her  windows  and  opened 
his  bronze  lips,  she  would  have  been  scarcely 
more  utterly  amazed. 

She  knew  the  egotism,  the  hardness,  and 
the  arrogance  of  his  nature,  and  such  words 
as  these  were  only  such  as  would  be  dictated 
by  a  warm,  generous,  and  magnanimous  tem- 
per. She  could  not  credit  her  own  ears  as 
she  heard  them.  But  her  own  nature  was  so 
generous  that  an  appeal  of  the  kind  touched 
her  at  once,  and  awakened  too  quick  a 
response    to    it    for    her    reason  to    act.      It 
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never  for  an  instant  occnrred  to  her  that  it 
was  a  ruse,  an  imposture  ;  it  seemed  to  her  so 
entirely  true  that  it  was  his  duty  to  feel  thus, 
and  thus  to  apologise,  that  the  impossibility 
of  such  a  man  as  her  husband  ever  beinji 
moved  thus  never  dawned  on  her. 

Avillion  took  advantage  of  her  silence  and 
her  evident  emotion  to  cai'ry  the  position  with 
eclat :  he  was  enamoured  of  his  own  skill  in 
assuming  a  part  so  ahen  to  his  character. 

'  I  spoke  to  you  as  I  had  no  right  to 
speak,  and  I  regret  it  infinitely,'  he  continued 
with  a  contrite  grace  which  extremely  became 
him.  '  You  are  thoroughly  right  in  your  per- 
ception of  what  the  sense  of  a  great  service 
rendered  to  you  entails  on  us  both.  I  confess 
that  it  has  been  to  me  a  disagreeable  affair, 
for  in  these  days  of  publicity  anything  which 
draws  comment  upon  us  is  especially  odious, 
and  is  cruelly  exposed  to  misconstruction. 
But  that  is  no  fault  of  yours,  nor  of  M.  de 
Syrlin's.  I  was  to  blame  to  speak  to  you  so 
rudely  and  so  rashly  as  I  did.  We  have  always 
been  good  friends,  if  not  enthusiastically  so  ; 
may  I  not  hope  tliat  such  harmony  as  we  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  will  not  be  seriously  disturbed 
by  this  storm  in  a  tea-cup  ?  ' 

It  was  charmingly  spoken,  with  an  admir- 
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able  tone  of  candour  and  sufficiently  easy 
indifference  in  it  to  make  it  of  a  piece  with 
his  habitual  manner  towards  all  thincfs. 

Freda  was  both  touched  and  relieved. 
She  was  glad  that  he  had  so  mucli  high 
breeding  in  him  as  to  apologise  for  a  mistake, 
and  she  was  conscious  that  her  own  conduct 
had  created  for  herself  a  position  from  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  her  pride 
to  retract,  and  in  which  it  would  have  been 
compromising  and  difficult  to  remain.  She 
was  offered  thus  a  facile  issue  from  a  trouble- 
some dilemma,  and  a  movement  of  gratitude 
towards  her  husband  followed  on  her  full 
comprehension  of  his  words. 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  do  justice  to  the 
circumstances  and  to  myself,'  she  said  in  a 
low  tone,  but  with  perfect  composure.  '  I  was 
sure  that  you  would  have  to  do  so  in  time, 
but  it  is  so  much  better  that  it  should  be  so 
"thus,  at  once.  There  was  never  the  sho^htest 
reason  tliat  I  could  see  wdiy  our  bonne  entente 
should  be  ruffled.  Only  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  am  neitlier  patient  nor  humble  by 
nature,  and  that  I  do  not  like  such  misunder- 
standings. If  they  offen  occurred  the  storm 
in  the  saucer  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
shipwreck  all  dignity.' 
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'  They  shall  never  occur,'  said  AviUion 
with  his  sweetest  smile.  '  I  was  absurd  ;  I 
am  morbidly  sensitive  to  comment ;  and  as 
you  know  all  artists  are  delightful  creations 
of  nature,  but  tlieir  impetuosity  is  often  apt 
to  place  themselves  and  others  in  awkward 
positions  ;  the  world  is  too  positive  to  have 
much  credence  in  their  innocent  enthusiasms. 
However,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your 
amiable  response  to  an  apology  for  which  you 
should  not  have  waited  even  so  long  as  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  I  must  beg  you  to  exercise 
your  full  and  free  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  your  personal  friendships.  I  am  shocked 
if,  in  the  haste  of  anger,  I  ever  seemed  to 
desire  any  interference  with  them  or  to  hint 
the  smallest  doubt  of  your  wisdom  and  deli- 
cacy.' 

'  That  is  more  than  enough,'  replied  his 
wife,  touched  more  and  more  deeply  by  her 
sense  of  his  magnanimity  and  by  her  own 
consciousness  that  she  deserved  some  blame 
from  him  ;  there  was  a  more  troubled  con- 
sciousness also  deep  down  in  her  heart,  which 
kept  her  eyes  from  meeting  his,  and  brought 
a  passing  warmth  to  her  cheek  which  did  not 
escape  the  gaze  of  Avillion,  so  penetrating 
under  the  languor  of  his  drooping  lids. 
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*  You  are  a  noble  woman,  Freda,'  he  said, 
with  admirable  semblance  of  candour  and 
respect,  whilst  to  himself  he  thought :  '  So  ! — 
it  is  as  far  as  that  already  ;  I  should  never 
have  believed  it.  But  Pope  is  right,  every 
woman  is  a  rake  at  heart.' 

'I  confess  too,'  he  added  after  a  slight  pause, 
'  that  M.  de  Syrlin  offended  me  when  he  was 
with  us  at  Brakespeare.  Artists  are  always 
touchy  and  tenacious,  and  we  are,  I  think,  at 
fault,  to  make  them  the  idols  of  our  drawing-- 
rooms  as  we  do.  It  spoils  them  for  their  art, 
and  nothing  ever  teaches  them,  spoilt  children 
as  they  are,  the  social  obligations  of  self  con- 
trol.' 

'  Of  duplicity  ! '  said  Freda,  carried  away 
for  an  instant  by  her  anger  at  his  tone  of 
patronage. 

'  Duplicity  if  you  will,'  assented  Avillion 
good-humouredly.  '  That  science  of  give  and 
take,  of  tact  and  forbearance,  which  alone 
makes  the  world  a  comfortable  neutral  ground 
on  which  people  of  the  most  difficult  and 
different  characters  can  meet  without  dis- 
pute.' 

This  was  an  opinion  which  had  been  so 
continually  her  own,  and  had  so  often  been 
declared  by  her  at  various  times,  that  it  was 
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impossible  for  her  to  repudiate  its  wisdom,  or 
justify  to  her  own  mind  the  exceeding  and  un- 
reasonable impatience  with  which  she  heard  it. 

Avillion  comprehended  her  difficulty  from 
the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  was  faintly 
diverted  by  it. 

'  I  confess  that  you  tried  me,'  he  continued 
with  a  min(]^lino'  of  half-smihns^  contrition  and 
conjugal  command.  'You  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  allow  that  I  have  very  seldom  com- 
mitted myself  to  the  impoliteness  of  a  menace, 
or  of  a  liint  of  authority,  during  the  decade 
of  years  that  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
bear  my  name ;  and  if  I  were  provoked  into 
such  bad  manners,  you  will  grant  that  you 
were  not  quite  fair  to  me,  and  met  me  with  a 
stubbornness  and  severity  which  would  have 
incensed  a  better-tempered  man  than  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  boast  of  being.  It  is  never 
wise,  my  dear  Freda,  to  irritate  the  person 
wlio,  however  little  worthy  of  you  he  may 
be,  has  his  interests  linked  with  yours  in  the 
sight  of  the  world.' 

Very  severe  replies  rose  to  his  wife's  lips ; 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  reveal  to  him  her 
acquaintance  with  many  details  of  his  life, 
but  she  had  always  promised  herself  that 
nothing  should  tempt  her  to  the  vulgarity   of 
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similar  recriminations,  and  she  forbore  to 
make  them  stilL  Besides,  there  was  a  tone  of 
sincerity  in  what  he  had  said  which  moved  her 
to  a  kindly  emotion  towards  him. 

'  I  admit  that  I  also  was,  perhaps,  in  fault,' 
she  said,  whilst  she  confessed  to  herself  that 
he  was  in  the  right,  and  the  dignity  and  tem- 
perance of  his  rebuke  humiliated  her. 

'  The  "  perhaps  "  spoils  it,'  he  answered, 
still  with  perfect  temper.  '  There  is  no  per- 
haps. You  were  distinctly  in  the  wrong  ; 
but  then  as  I  was  also  to  blame,  and  more  to 
blame  probably  than  you,  I  owe  it  to  you  to 
apologise,  and  withdraw  the — '  he  appeared 
to  hesitate,  and  then  added,  '  the  prohibition 
which  I  laid  on  you,  and  the  objection  I  made 
to  one  name  in  your  visiting  list.  If  you  have 
over-estimated  genius,  it  was  my  own  indica- 
tions which  first  led  you  to  do  so.  Let  us  talk 
of  other  things.' 

His  urbanity,  his  courtesy,  his  ease,  robbed 
her  of  all  means  of  reprisal  or  possibility  of 
quarrel. 

He  stayed  a  little  while,  playing  with  the 
rose  in  his  buttonhole  and  chatting  of  social 
trifles  with  that  attractiveness  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  lend,  when  he  pleased,  to  the 
little  frothy  nothings  of  the  hour.     Then  lie 
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took  his  leave,  with  a  good-humour  and  a 
grace  wholly  liis  own,  wlien  he  was  in  tlie 
mood  to  captivate,  but  of  which  his  own 
world  did  not  see  so  niucli  as  did  otlier 
worlds  more  to  his  hking  ;  and  he  took  his 
Avay  down  the  staircase  and  out  into  tlie  street 
with  the  self-satisfied  sensations  of  a  man  who 
has  not  wasted  his  talents  or  his  time. 

'  She  is  a  clever  w^oman,'  he  thought  as  he 
lighted  a  cigarette  in  his  own  gateway,  '  and 
yet  how  soon  she  fell  into  the  trap !  They 
always  do  if  you  bait  it  with  sentiment.' 

Freda,  meantime,  sat  at  her  embroidery 
frame  absently  pulling  her  silks  in  and  out, 
troubled,  moved,  and,  in  a  manner,  oppressed 
by  her  own  conscience.  She  was,  as  he  said, 
a  clever  woman  ;  a  woman  of  no  shght  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  penetration,  and  tact, 
but  her  own  temperament  made  her  com- 
pletely the  dupe  of  Avilhon's  pretended  peni- 
tence. People  of  generous  nature  seldom 
doubt  tlie  genuineness  of  what  appears  a 
generous  action.  It  would  have  been  natural 
to  themselves  to  act  so,  and  therefore  they  are 
readily  deceived  by  its  plausibility.  She  had 
never  liked  her  husband  so  well  as  she  did 
in  that  admirably- acted  apology.  Moreover, 
that  secret  consciousness  which  haunted  her 
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and  made  her  feel  lierself  to  blame,  rendered 
her  susceptible  to  all  repentant  impressions, 
and  misled  her  with  an  ease  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  at  any  earlier  time.  Avil- 
lion's  knowledge  of  female  nature  had  guided 
him  aright ;  the  '  bait  of  sentiment '  had  not 
failed  with  her. 

After  all,  she  thought,  he  was  a  high- 
bred man  ;  and  therefore  his  high  breeding 
supplied  what  was  lacking  in  feeling  of  a 
warmer  kind.  The  grace  of  a  submission,  so 
mortifying  to  him,  so  soothing  and  flattering  to 
herself,  was  of  all  means  the  surest  to  lull  her 
into  perfect  security,  and  move  her  to  a  sincere 
repentance  that  by  any  imprudence,  hoV- 
ever  innocent,  she  had  brought  about  a  scene 
so  painful.  A  man  has  never  so  much  power 
over  a  generous  woman  as  when  he  confesses 
himself  in  the  wrong  to  her  ;  and  though  her 
knowledge  of  Avillion  might  well  have  made 
her  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition,  she 
did  not  doubt  it.  She  was  carried  away  by 
lier  willingness   to  believe  in  noble  motives. 

All  that  a  man  ought  to  be  he  could  affect 
to  be,  with  the  most  perfect  skill,  when  it  was 
worth  his  while  to  do  so. 

She  had  been  deceived  by  that  inimitable 
ipose  in  the   early  days  of  her   betrothal  and 
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marriage,  and  had  found  out  its  unreality  so 
completely,  that  it  should  have  had  no  fas- 
cination for  her  now.  Yet,  fascination  it  had  ; 
and  despite  herself  she  was  deluded  by  it. 

Men  like  Avillion  have  the  knack  of 
getting  themselves  believed  in,  even  by 
those  to  whom  their  artificiality  is  most 
fully  known.  Simple,  candid,  single-minded 
gentlemen  will  break  their  hearts  uselessly 
over  the  incredulity  with  which  their  honest 
asseverations  are  received  by  the  women  to 
whom  they  are  made,  but  the  accomplished 
liar  can  always  rely  upon  creating  belief  in 
his  very  falsest  asseverations. 
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My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Axtwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d. 

De  Mille.— A  Castle  in  Spain: 

A  Novel.  By  James  De  Mille.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Oup  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 


Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.   I  NicholasNickleby. 
Pickwick  Papers.   |  Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 

1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.— Also 
a  Smaller  ,iPDiTioN,  in  the  May  fair 
-  Library,  pdst  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred 
Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realisfrb,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo, 
1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Brewer.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  23. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights, Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A  thick  volume,  crown  Svo,  half- 
bound,  123.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent, 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     Cr.  bvo,  cloth  extra.7s.6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  63.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary.  ByFRANCES  Hays.  Cr. 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

Diderot. — The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,  "  by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
I  xviNG.     Cr.  Svo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6d, 


s 


Books  PVBUStiED  Bit 


Dobson     (Austin).  —  Thomas 

Bewick  and  his  Pupils.  By  Austin 
DoDSON.  With  95chc  ice  Illustrations. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  each. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics. 
Poetical  Ingenuities  and    Eccentri- 

cities. 

Donovan      (Dick),      Detective 

Stories  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The   Man-hunter:  Stories  from   the 

Note-book  of  a  Detective. 
Caught  at  Last! 
Tracked  and  Taken.  

Drama,    A  Dictionary  of  tine. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams,  (Uniform  with  Brewer's 
"  Reader's  Handbook.")  Crown  8vo, 
halt-bound,  12s.  6d.       [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.     Cr.  8vo, 

cl.  ex..  Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol, 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col,  Cunningham,     3  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols,  Vol.  I,  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C. Swinburne;  Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.    One  Vol. 

Massins^er's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Dyer.  —  The     Folk -Lore     ol' 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.     Cr,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Edgcumbe,  —  Zephyrus  :      A 

Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River 
Plate,  By  E.  R,  Pearce  Edgcumbe, 
With  41  lUusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s, 

Edwards. — Words,  Facts,  and 

Phrases:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious, 
Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters, 
By  Eliezer  Edwards.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  73.  6d. 


Early   English    Poets.    Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  63.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Complete 
Poems.     One  Vol. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.    Three  Vols. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols,  


Edwardes(Mrs.A,),  Novels  by: 

A  Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.;   post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


Eggieston,— Roxy:  ANovel,   By 

Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s^ 

Emanuei— On   Diamonds  and 

Precious  stones:  their  History, V^alue, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

ErTglish man's  House,  The:    A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House  ;  with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c. 
By  C.  I,  Richardson.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly 
600  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Ewald   (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by: 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources,  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Eyes,  Our:    How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning, F.R. A. S.,  &c.  Eighth 
Edition  (Fourteenth  Thousand).  With 
70  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

Familiar"^Short     Sayings     of 

Great  Men.  By  Samuel  Arthur 
Bent,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Farrer  (J,  Anson),  Works  by: 

Military    Manners    and    Customs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 
"  Military   Manners."      Crown   8v0f 
Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  43.  6(1.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle: 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience  at  the   Royal   Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Various   Forces   of  Nature, 

and  their  Relations  to  each  other  : 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience   at  the   Royal  Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations, 


Fin-Bee.  —  The    Cupboard 

Papers  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by: 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  froni  the 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A  Day's  Tour:  A  Journey  through 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Draw- 
ings.    Crown  4to  picture  cover,  Is. 

Fatal  Zero:  A  Homburg  Diary.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.    |     Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second   Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy  five  Brooke  Street 
Polly.    I    The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

Fletchers   (Giles,    B.D.)   Com- 

plete  Poems :  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 

Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre:  A 

Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by: 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Lawton  Girl.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  65.  [Shortly. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  t>ds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 


Francillon   (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.each; 

post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
One  by  One.  I    A  Real  Queen. 

Queen  Cophetua.  I    King  or  Knave? 

Olympia.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Esther's  Glove.     Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

Romances  of  the  Law.  With  a  Front- 
ispiece by  D.  H.  Friston.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  ts. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

Frenzeny.— Fifty  Years  on  the 

Trail  :  The  Adventures  of  John  Y. 
Nelson,  Scout,  Guide, and  Interpreter, 
in  the  Wild  West.  By  Harringtom 
O'Reilly.  With  over  100  Illustrations 
by  Paul  Frenzeny.  Crown  Svo.picture 
cover,  3s.  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Frere.— Pandurang    Hari  ;    or, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  a  Preface 
by  SirH.BARTLE  Frerk,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Friswell.— Oneof  Two:  ANovel. 

By  Hain  Friswell.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

Frost  (Thonnas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  SA.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
Old  Showmen  and  Old  London  Fairs. 

Fry's  (Herbert)    Royal    Guide 

to  the  London  Charities.  Showing 
their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation, 
Objects,  Income,  Ollicials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.  Published  Annually, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ls.6d. 

Gardening  Books: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house: Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  :  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  liow  we  Cook  Them. 
By  ToM  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.     Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  ByF.G,  Heath.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Garrett. — The  Cape!  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.  8vo, 
c\,  ex.,  33. 6d. ;  po§t  8vo,  illqst.  bds.,  2s. 
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Gentleman's   Magazine  (The) 

for  18t0.— Is.  Monthly.— In  addition 
to  the  Articles  upon  subjects  in  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art,  tor  which  this 
Ma^a/ine  has  so  high  a  reputation, 
"Table  Talk"  by  Sylvanus  Urban 
appears  monthly.' 
*^*  Bound  Voluinis  for  recent  years  are 

kept  in  stock,  cloth   extra,  prfce  83.  6d. 

each  ;  Cases  for  binding,  2s.  each. 

Gentleman's     Annual     (The). 

Piiblished  Annually  in  November.    In 
picture  cover,  demy  8vo,  Is. 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  63.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 


1   Gilbert  (W.  S.),  continued — 
j       Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
I  ten  by  W.  S.  Gilbkrt.  Containing: 

'-  The  Sorcerer— H.iM.S.  "Pinafore" 

—The  Pirates  of  Penzance— lolanthe 
—  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Robin  Gray. 
What      will      the 

World  Say? 
Queen      of      the 

Meadow. 
TheFlowerof  the 

Forest. 


The  Braes  of  Yar- 
row. 

A  Heart's  Prob- 
lem. 

TheGoIdenShaft. 

Of  High   Degree. 

Loving  a  Dream. 


In  Honour  Bound. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
For  the  King.    |  in  PasturesGreen. 
in  Love  and  War. 
By  IVIead  and  Stream. 
A  Hard  Knot.  |  Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-IVloney. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  IVlountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  — The 
Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea —  Charity  —  The  Princess  —  The 
Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains— Bro- 
ken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb— 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The 
Pirates  of  Pen;:ance. 


Glenny. — A    Year's    Work     In 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.     Post  8vo,  Is.:  cloth.  Is.  6d. 


Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin. 
Post  Svo,  limp,  2s. 

Golden   Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo(Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  0.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett's  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.    Introduction  by  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.    All  the  original  Illustrations. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  Life. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  an  Introduction 
by  Edmund  Ollier. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  iVIort 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
GOMERiE  Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductionand  Notes  byT.M'CRiE,D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works. 

Rochefoucauld's  IVlaxims  and  IVloral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought^ 

The:  An  Encyclopedia  of  Quota- 
I  tions  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  73.  6d. 

Gowing.   —   Five      Thousand 

Miles  in  a  Sledge:  A  Mid-winter 
Journey  Across  Siberia.  By  Lionel 
F.  Gowing.  With  a  Map  by  E.  Wel- 
LER  and  30  Illustrations  by  C.J.  Uken. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
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Graham.  —   The    Professor's 

Wife  :  A  Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is, 


Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
KoNER.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  HuEFFER.  With  545  Illustrations. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Greenaway   (Kate)    and    Bret 

Harte.— The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  E. 
Evans.     Sm.  4to,  bds.,  53. 

Greenwood  (James), Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Life  Deeps:    An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

G^eville  (Henry),  Novels  by  : 

Nikanor:  A  Russian  Novel.  Trans- 
lated by  Eliza  E.  Chase.  With  8 
lUusts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Noble  Woman.  Translated  by 
Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Habberton   (John),    Author   of 

"Helen's  Babies,"  Novels  by : 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Brueton's  Bayou. 
Country  Luck. 


Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
PiNcus.     Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Ls.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.   Thomas    Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 


Maiden    Ecstasy. 
extra,  8s. 


Small  4to,   cloth 


Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrctions  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Halliday.— Every-day    Papers. 

By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  Don  Felix  de 
Salamanca.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Hanky-Panky:    A  Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks,Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  ot  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
lUusts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,4s.  6d. 

Hardy    (Lady    DufTus).  —  Paul 

Wynter's  Sacrifice  :  A  Story.  By  Lady 
DuFFus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."   Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

Harwood.— The    Tenth     Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards.js^ 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illusts. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover.  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. ^^ 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). — American 

Humorists:  Washington  Irving, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  MA.     Cr.  8vo,  63. 

Hawley     Smart.  —    Without 

Love  or  Licence:  A  Novel.  By 
Hawley  Smart.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
Svo.  [Shortly. 


Hawthorne(Julian),  Novelsby. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Garth.  I  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.     Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool.  |  Beatrix  Randolph. 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Miss  Cadogna.      |  Love— or  a  Name. 

Mrs.     Gainsborough's      Diamonds. 

Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover.  Is. 
A    Dream    and   a  Forgetting.    Post 

8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d| 

Hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vOj  cloth  extra,  53. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Heath    (F.    G.).  —  My    Garden 

Wild  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  IIkath,  Author  of 
"  Tlie  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  58. ;  cl.  pilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Helps  (Sh' Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  bvo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  each. 
Animals  and   their  Masters. 
Social  Pressure. 

IvandeBlron:  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6cl.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards.  23. 


Henderson.— Agatha  Page:   A 

Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson.  Crown 
Bvo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d. 


Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperldes, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  RIer..orial-Intro- 
duction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
ot  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

Hesse- Wartegg        (Ch^valiep 

Ernst  von),  Works  by  : 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  lUusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  So-Jth-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
14s.  [In  preparation. 


Hindley  (Charles).  Works  by: 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings:  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  ot  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Hoey.— The     Lover's     Creed. 

By  Mrs.  Castiel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards.  2.s. 


Hollingshead— NiagaraSpray: 

Sketches.     By  John  Hollingshead. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 


Holmes  (O.  Wendell),  Works  by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d.— Another  Edition  in  smaller 
t^pe,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  witli  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  23, 


Holmes.  —  The      Science     of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By. 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  With 
all  the  original  Illustrations.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  23. 

Hood  (Tom). —  From  Nowhere 

to  the  North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkaa- 
ological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  63. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures.Bons  Mots, Puns, and 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.6d. 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  ; 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Hopkins-— " 'Twixt   Love    and 

Duty:"  A  Novel.  By  Tighe  Hopkins, 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Home. — Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  HoRNE.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cioth  extra,  7s. 

Horse  (The)  and  his  Rider:  An 

Anecdotic  Medley.  By  "  Thormanby." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hunt.— Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt: 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  23. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Thornicroft's  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

SeirCondemned. 

That  other  Person. 
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Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 
Pasteur's  System.  Containing  a 
Translation  of  all  his  Communications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  Statistical 
Results.  By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B., 
CM,  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pasteur's  new  Treatment  in  Paris. 
With  7  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Indoor  Paupers.      By  One  of 

Them.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

Ingelow.— Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  23.      

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
CEVALGRAVES.Post  8vo.cl.limp,  2s. 6d. 

Jam e sT^^^^A    Romance    of    t he 

Queen's  Hounds.  By  Charles  James. 
Post  Svo^icture  cover,JS. ;  cl.,ls.  6d. 

Janvier. — Practical    Keramics 

for  Students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Nove^^s  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  QueenofCon  naught. 


Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 

Nature  near  London.    Crown  8vo, 

cl.  ex. ,  63. ;  post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The   Life  of  the   Fields.    Post  8vo, 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The   Open   Air.      Crown    Bvo,   cloth 

extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The    Eulogy   of   Richard   Jeflferies. 

By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Ed. 

Photo.  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex..  63. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    Post  8vo, 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Lord      Tennyson:      A    Biographical 

Sketch.      With    a    Photograph-Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jerome.— Stageland  :  Curious 
Habits  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants. 
By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Author  of  "  Idle 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow."  With  64 
Illusts.  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth 
extra,  33.  6d. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:    A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
Our    Kitchen    Garden:    The   Plants 

we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 


Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Jeux  d' Esprit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  PostSvo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  61.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present.  In- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations :  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries.     One  Hundred  Ilhi'^trntinr.s 

Jonson's   (Ben)    Works,     With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  I83. ;  or  separately, 6s.  each. 

Joseph  us, The  Com  pleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews"  and  "The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14b. 

Kempt.— Pencil    and    Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
^K empt.     Post  8y o,  cloth  lim p,  23.  6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  8vo,  iUustrated 
boards,  23. ;  cloth,  23.  6d. 

Keyser. — Cut  by  the  Mess:   A 

Novel.  By  Arthur  Keyser.  Cr.  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

King  {r.  Ashe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Grcon." 

Passion's  Slave.    Three  Vols.  Crown 
8vo. 

Kingsley   (Henry),  Novels   by: 

Oakshott    Castle.       Post    8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 
Number  Seventeen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  33.  6d. 

Knight. —  The  Patient's   Vade 

Mecum :  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and  Edw.  Knight, 
L.R.C.P.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. :  cloth,  Is.  6d, 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion;  A 

Romance  ot  the  Tliirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Makqukss  of  LouNE,  K.T.  Crown 
Hvo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  irom  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  a»i 
Facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."     Cr.Svo.cl. extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  Both  Series 
complete.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper, 
handsomely  half-bound,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  53. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  anfl  Charac- 
ters by  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald.   Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lane's   Arabian    Nights. — The 

Thousand  and  One  Nights:  com- 
monly called  in  England  "  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  VV  illiam  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  iroin  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
_demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 
The  story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy:  The  An- 
tiquities, Humours,  and  Eccentrici- 
ties of  the  Cloth.  Post  Svo,  printed 
on  laid  piper  and  hf.-bound  (uniform 
with  "The  Essays  of  Elia"  and 
"  Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art"),  2s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. 
Tiiealr-ical  Anecdotes. 

Leigh  (Henry  S,),  Works  by: 
Carols  of  Cockayne.  A  New  Edition, 
printed  on  fcap.  Svo  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
o'cux  d'Esprit.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Henkv  S.  Leigh.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  23.  6d. 

Leys. — The  Lindsays:  A  Ro- 
mance of  Scottish  Life.  By  John  K. 
Leys.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Life  in  London  ;  or,  The  History 

of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shank's  Illustrations  in  Colours,  alter 
the  Originals.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Linskill. — In   Exchange   for   a 

Soul.  By  Mary  Linskill,  Author  of 
"The  Haven  Under  the  Hill,"  &c. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

LlrTt^n  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
"  My  Love  !  "          |      lone. 
Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  &,  Miser. 
Post  Svo,  illustraied  boards,  2s.  each. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Fam I ly^ 

Longfellow's    Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d^ 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical, 

Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.   Cr.  Svo,  23. ;  cl.  limp,  2s.6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel, 
By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  Svo, 
cl.ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Lusiad     (The)     of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  Svo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by : 

Teresa    Itasca,    and    other    Stories. 

Crown  Svo,  bound  in  canvas,  2s.  6d. 
Broken  Wings.   With  Illusts.  by  W.  J. 

Hennessy.    Cr,  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

M c C a rt hy~  "( J u st i rHfLT  M . P. ) , 

Works  by: 

The  French  Revolution.  4  Vols.i 
demy  Svo,  12s.  each. 

[Vols.  I.  &  II.  in  the  press. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.     Cr.  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  6i3. 

Ireland  since  the  Union:  Sketches 
of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  i386. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Haflz  in  London:  Poems.  Choicely 
printed.  Small  Svo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6(L 
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McCarthy  (Justin  H.),  contimied — 
Harlequinade:    Poems.      Small   4to, 

Japanese  vellum,  8s. 
Our*   Sensation     jsiovel.    Crown  8vo, 

Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Dolly:  A  Sketch.   Crown  8vo,  picture 

cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6(1. 
Lily  Lass:  A  Romance.     Crown  8vo, 

picture  cover.  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


McCarthy  (J.,  M.P.),  Works  by  : 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  ot  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
— And  a  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of 
1886,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6(1.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition, 
in  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6cl. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.  [Vols.  I.  &  II.  noiu  ready. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  |  A  Fair  Saxon. 

The  Waterdaie  Neighbours. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote.  |     Maid  of  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Camiola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Linley  Rochford. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

"The  Right  Honourable:"  A  Ro- 
mance of  Society  and  Politics.  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

MacDonald.— Works  of  Fancy 

and  Imagination.  By  George  Mac- 
donald,  LL.D.  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case,  21s. —  Vol.  i. 
Within  and  Without.  The  Hidden 
Life.— Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.  The 
Gospel  Women.  A  Book  of  Sonnets, 
Organ  Songs.— Vol.  3.  Violin  Songs. 
Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. 
A  Book  OF  Dreams.  Roadside  Poems. 
Poems  for  Children.  Vol.  4.  Para- 
bles. Ballads.  Scotch  Songs. — 
Vols.  5  and  6.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie 
Romance.— Vol.  7.  The  Portent.— 
Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant's  Heart.  Shadows.  — Vol.  9. 
Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden  Key. 
The  Carasoyn.  Little  Daylight. — 
Vol.  10.  The  Cruel  Painter.  The 
Wowo'  RivvEN.  The  Castle.  The 
Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf. 
Uncle  Cornelius. 

The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separately, 
in  Grolier-pattern  cloth,  at  ?s.  6d,  each. 


MacColl. —  Mr,      Stranger's 

Sealed  Packet :    A  Story  of  Adven- 
ture.    By   Hugh   MacColl.     Second 
I       Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Macgregor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Players .  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight,  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

MacTise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 

with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.6d. 

Macquold  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illusts.  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Bi-ittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

About  Yoijkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Lost  Rose. 


Magician's   Own    Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Ckemer.  With'ioo  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Magic    Lantern   (The),  and  its 

Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  ls^6d. 

Magna  Charta.    An  exact  Fac- 

simile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  aud  Colours.   5s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic;  or,  Culture,  Faith, 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  28. ; 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia;  or.  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d, 

Poems.     Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living?  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Gs. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  ot  the  Knit^hts  of  the  Round  Table. 
A  Selection.  Edited  by  B.  Montgome- 
RiE  Ranking.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23. 

Man  -  Hunter    (The)  :     Stories 

from  the  Note-book  of  a  Detective.  By 
Dick  Donovan.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 

the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and 

numerous  Illustration^. 
Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 

Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F. 

A.  Fkaser. 
The  Gilded   Age.    By  Mauk  Twain 

and     Charlps    Dudley     Warner. 

With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
A   Yankee   at   the    Court    of    King 

Arthur.     With  220  Illustrations  by 

Dan  Beard. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (illustrated), 
73.  6d.  each;  post  Svo  (without  Illus- 
trations), illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Innocents  Abroad  ;  or.  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress  :  "  Mark  Twain's 
Pleasure  Trip." 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
With  III  Illustrations. 

The  FrI.ice  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.     With  314  Illusts. 

L\fe  on  the  Mississippi.  With  300 
Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by 
E.  W.  Kemble. 


The  stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
MiNGHAM.    Crowq  8vo,  cloth  extra,  §s. 


Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 2a.  each. 

A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Fighting  the  Air.  |  Written  in  Fire, 

Open!    Sesame!      Crown    8vo,    cloth 

extra,  3s. 6d. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards, 

2s. 

Massinger's  Plays.     From  the 

Text  of  Wm.  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.   Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Masterman. — Half    a    Dozen 

Daughters:  A  Novel.    By  J.  Master- 
man.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

MatthewsT— A   Secret  of  the 

Sea,   &.C.     By  Brander  Matthews. 
Post  Svo.illust.  bds..  23.  ;  cloth,  28.  6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  By 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated 
by  Henry  Attwell. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 
from  1800  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 
Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy." 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies^ 
and  Frolics.     By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Dobson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea— Chnrity  — The  Princess — 
The  Palace  ot  Truth — Trial  by  Jury, 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing  :  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  —  The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collcctedand  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Gravp:s. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.     By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  R.  Kempt. 
Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Forensic  Anecdotes;  or.  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwoqr. 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued — 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Theatrical    Anecdotes.      By    Jacob 

Larwood.  [Leigh. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 
Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves:    Essays  on   Women.     By 

£.  Lynn  Linton.  [Macgregor. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 
The    New    Paul    and   Virginia.      By 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 

lev-Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.     By  H.  Chol- 

mondelev-Pennell.    Illustrated  by 

George  Du  Maurier. 
Muses    of   IVlayfair.     Edited   by    H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau  :    His  Life  and  Aims.      By 

H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.   By  Hon.  H.  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 

Don  Felix   de  Salamanca. 
By  Stream  and  Sea      By   William 

Senior. 
Leaves   from    a   Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.     By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mavhew.  With  nume- 
rous Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d.. 

Medicine,  Family.— One  Thou- 

sand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.  Lend.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  ls.6d. 

Menken.— Infelicia:   Poems  by 

Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  a  Biographical  Preface,  nu- 
merous Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis 
and  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and  Facsimile 
of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 
Beautifully  printed  on  small  4to  ivory 
paper,  with  red  border  to  each  paf.e, 
and  handsomely  bound,  price  7s.  6d. 

Mexican     Mustang      (On      a), 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  By  A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.Armoy 
Knox,  Editors  of  "  Texas  Siftings.'' 
With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl. extra,  7s. 6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Touch   and  Go.      |      Mr.  Dorillion. 

Miller.  —  Physiology    for    the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
Mlti-ER.  Small  8vQ,  cloth  limp,  2s.  64. 


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  ex.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.     Rules  lor 

the  Management  of  the  Skin;  with 

Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,&c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the   Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 

to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Minto.— Was  She  Good  or  Bad  ? 

A  Romance.      By   William    Minto. 
Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d, 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 
Hathercourt    Rectory.       Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
That    Girl    in    Black.      Crown    Svo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Moore  (Thomas),  WorKs  by  : 

The  Epicurean,  and  Alciphron.     A 

New  Edition.  Post  Svo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 
Prose  and  Verse,  Humorous,  Satiri- 
cal, and  Sentimental,  by  T.  Moore  ; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron-  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vO)  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by  : 

stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.  Post 
Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Dead  Man's  Secrfet ;  or.  The 
Valley  of  Gold:  Being  a  Narrative 
of  Strange  and  Wild  Adventure. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

The  Man  from  Manchester.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. [Shortly. 

Murray  (D.   Christie),   Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33  6d.  ea^h  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Life's  Atonement.  I A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat.  |  Coals  of  Fire 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  |     Hearts. 
Val  strange.  |     Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
The  Way  of  the   World. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  A.  McCormick.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  exti  a,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  8c  Henry 

Herman,  Works  by: 
One  Traveller  Returns.  Cr.Svo,  cloth 

extra,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.    With  Illusts, 

by  A.'Forestier  an  1  G.  Nicolet. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.    [Shortly. 
The  Bishop's  Bible.      Three    Vols. 

Qrovyn  8vo,  [Shortly, 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Murray. — A  Game  of  Bluff:  A 

Novel.  By  Henry  Murray,  joint- 
Author  with  Christie  Murray  of"  A 
Dangerous  Catspaw."  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Novelists. —  Half-Hours  with 
the  Best  Novelists  of  the  Century  : 

ChoiceReadiiigs  from  the  finest  Novels. 
Edited,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notes,  by  H,  T.  Mackenzie  Bell. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6(i.    [Prepaying. 

Nursery     Hints;     A    Mother's 

Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davies.L.R.C.P.  Cr.Svo,  Is. ;  cl.,  ls.6d. 

Oberammergau. — The  Coun- 
try of  the  Passion  Play,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Bavaria.  By  L.  G. 
Seguin,  Author  of"  Walks  in  Algiers." 
With  a  Map  and  37  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  with  a  new  Preface 
for  1890.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

O'Connor. — LordBeaconsfield: 

A  Biography.  By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M. P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

O'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Unforeseen. 
Chance .3  or  Fate? 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by: 

Doctor  Rameau.  Translated  by  Mrs. 

Cashel  Hoey.   With  9  Illustrations 

by  E.  Bayard.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,6s.; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Last  Love.    Translated  by  Albert 

D.  Vandam.    Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 

Ollphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Whiteladies.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 

O'Reilly.— Phoebe's    Fortunes: 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O'Shaughnessy  (A.),  Poems  by : 

Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  7s.  6d. 
Music  and  Moonlight.       Fcap.   Svo, 

cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Lays  of  France.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex. ,10s.  6(1. 


Ouida,  Novels   by.   Crown  8vo, 

cloth    extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;    post   Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Held  In  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil     Cast  le- 


malne's  Gage. 
Idalia. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 
TwoLittle  Wooden 

Shoes. 
A  Dogof  FlanderF. 


Pascarel. 

Signa.      I  Ariadne. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I     Bimbl. 
Pipistrello. 
In  Maremma 
A     Village     Com- 
mune. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes.  [ine. 
Princess  Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Guilderoy.     Crown   8vo,  cloth   extra, 

3s.  6d. 
Position.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F, 
Sydney  Morris,  Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
Cheaper  Edition,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims:  A  Study. 
With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,cl.limp,2s.6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander,  B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Animal  Anecdotes,  Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  53. 


Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  "Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
"The  Life  of  Gillray,"  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illus- 
trations, 7s,  6d.  [Preparing, 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medical 
Advice.  By  W.  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,'and 
E.Knight.L.R.C.P.  Cr.8vo,  Is.; cl.  1/6. 

Paul  Ferroll :  why  he  Killed  his 

Wife    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S!, 
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Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.    By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6(i. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  23. 

Payn     (James),     Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6(1.  each; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Lost  Sip  Massingberd. 

Walter's  Word. 

Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |    High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

From  Exile.     |    The  Canon's  Ward 

Holiday  Tasks  I  Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Kit:   A  Memory.     |     Carlyon's  Year. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.  Murphy's  Master. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

For  Cash  Only. 

What  He  Cost  Her.  |  Cecil's  Tryst. 

Fallen   Fortunes.     I  Halves. 

A  County  Family.  |  At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  ClyfFards  of  ClyfTe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers.!  Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey.  |  Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 


In  Peril  and  Privation:  Stories  of 
Marine  Adventure  Re-told.  With  17 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 

The  Burnt  Million.  Three  Vols., 
crown  Svo.  \_Shortly. 


Pears. — The  Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  "  Pears"  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
GoADBY  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.     Demy  8vo,  Is. 

Pennell     (H.     Cholmondeley), 

Works  by  : 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.   With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  lUusts.  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair.  Vers  de 
Socle'te,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Pennell. 


Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  cl.  limp.  Is.  6d.  each. 
Beyond  the  Gates.     By  the  Author 

ol  "The  Gates  Ajar." 
An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 
Burglars  in  Paradise. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenty, 
two  Illustrations  by  C.  VV.  Reed. 
Cr.  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is.  ;  cl.  Is.  6d. 

Pirkis  (C.  L.),  Novels  by: 

Trooping  with   Crows.     Fcap.   Svo, 

picture  cover,  Is. 
Lady  Lovelace.     Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s. 

Planche  (J.   R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts,  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
Svo, cloth  extra,  6s. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  Two  Vols., 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  lOs.  6d. 

M. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan): 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  Svo,  illust.bds.,2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Com- 
plete Li  One  Vol.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  23. 

Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-).— "The 

Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  of 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell-Pr.\ed  and  Justin  McCARTny, 
M.P.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by: 

Crown  -Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.  j      The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 


Gerald.    Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  23. 


Princess  Olga— Radna ;  or,  The 

Great  Conspiracy  of    iS3i.      By   the 
Princess  Olga.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
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Proctor  (R.  A.),  Works  by: 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
lor  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, witii  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With -numerous 
Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Rambosson.— Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Coloured  Chart  of  Spectra. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s. 6d. 

each  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
FiLUES,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  PiNWELL. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Patekson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
loHN  Gilbert,  R.A.,andC.  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene, 

Hard  Cash.  Illust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul   Play.     Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A., 
C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A, 

A  Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford,  [Couldery. 

A     Woman-Hater.    Illust.    by  Thos. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
Maiter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Macnab. 


Reade  (Charles),  continued — 

Good    Stories  of    Men    and    other 

Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey, 

Percy  Macquoid, and  Joseph  Nash. 
TheJilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 

by  Joseph  Nash. 
Readiana.   With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 

of  Charles  Reade. 


Bible  Characters :  Studies  of  David, 
Nehemiah,  Jonah,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap, 
8vo,  leatherette,  Is. 

Reader's   Handbook   (The)  of 

Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  1,400 
pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Ridden  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House, 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by : 

Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d,  each. 
Our  Old  Country  Towns.    With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

Witli  50  Illustrations 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 

58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 

andC.  A.  Vanderhoof. 


Robinson  Crusoe.     By  Daniel 

Defoe.  (Major's  Edition.)  With  37 
Woodcut  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank.  Post  Svo,  handsomely 
half-bound  (uniform  with  Lamb's 
"Elia"),  2s.  [Shortly. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets'  Birds. 
The  Poets'  Beasts. 
The   Poets   and    Nature:     Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.  [Preparing. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saintb- 
Beuve.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
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Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.     Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runclman  (James),  Stories  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Skippers  and  Slneilbacks. 
Grace  Baimaign's  Sweetheart. 
Scliools  and  Sciiolars. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ;  post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Round  tlie  Galley-Fire. 
In  the   Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star," 
The    Romance    of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy  :  A  Novel.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847),  Edited 
byHENRvSANSON.    Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s  6d. 

Saunders   (John),   Novels   by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Guy  Waterman.  1  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 


Bound   to  the  Wheel, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Crown  8vo, 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage.  |    Sebastian. 


Joan  Merryweather.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Gideon's  Rock.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
ixtra,  33.  6d. 


Science-Gossip  for  1890:  An 

Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange 
for  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature. 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.Taylor,  F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted  to  Geology,  Botany,  Phy- 
siology, Chemistry,  Zoology,  Micros- 
copy, Telescopy,  Physiography,  Pho- 
tography,&c.  Price  4d. Monthly  ;  or  5s. 
per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 
may  be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each  ;  and  Vols. 
XX.  to  date,  at  5s.  each.  Cases  for 
Binding,  Is.  6d.  each. 

"Secret    Out"    Series,    The: 

Cr.  Svo,  cl. ex.,  Illustrated,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out :  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations; with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  "  White 
Magic."  By  W.H.Cremer.  30oIllusts. 

The  Art  of  Amusing :  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,Games,Tricks,Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Bellew, 
With  300  Illustrations. 

HankyPanky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 

with  Cups   and   Balls,   Eggs,   Hats, 

Handkerchiefs,  &c.    All  from  actual 

Experience.     Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 

^MER.    200  Illustrations. 

Seguin  (L.  G.),  Works  by  : 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play, 

and  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  lUusts. 
and  a  New  Preface  for  1890. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Walks  in  Algiers  and  its  Surround- 
ings. With  2  Maps  and  16  lUusts, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior.— By  Stream  and  Sea. 

_ By  W. Senior.  Post  Svo.cl.limp,  2s . 6d, 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of~Prehis- 

torlc  Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  "  The  Village  Life."  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Shakespeare: 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 

William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623. — A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  Svo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 
Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  MoYR  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  cl.  gilt,  6s. 
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Sharp.— Children  of  To-mor- 
row: A  Novel.  By  William  Sharp. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Cs. 

Shelley.— The  Com pleteWorks 

in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Ediled,  Pinfaccd  and  Anno- 
tated by  R.  IIkrne  SnEi'HiiRD.  Five 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Poetical  Worl<s,  in  Three  Vols. 

Vol.1.  An  Iiilroduction  by  the  Editor;  The 
Posthumous  I'"ra^iiieius  of  Marjjaret  Nichol- 
son ;  Shelley's  Correspondence  with  Stock- 
dale  ;  The  V/anderin'.;  Jew  (the  only  complete 
version)  ;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes ; 
Alastor,  and  oilier  Poems;  Rosalind  and 
Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c, 

Vol.11.  Laon  and  Cythna  (as  originally  pub- 
lished, instead  of  tlie  emasculated  "Revolt 
of  Islam")  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo 
(from  Shelley's  manuscript) ;  Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant  (from  the  copy  in  the  Dyce  Library 
at  South  Kensington);  The  Witch  of  Atlas; 
Epipsychidion;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems,  published  by 
Mrs.  Shelley  in  1824  and  1S39 ;  The  Masque 
of  Anarchy  (from  Shelley's  manuscript) ;  and 
other  Pieces  not  brought  together  in  the  ordi- 
nary eilitions. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  Tlie  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St. 
Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A 
Refutation  of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Lei.t;h  Hunt, 
and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 

Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  first  published  in  1840,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Minor  Pieces  of  great 
interest  and  rarity,  including  one  recently 
discovered  by  Professor  DOWDEN.  With  a 
Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  exhaustive 
Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

Sheridan(General). — Personal 

Memoirs  of  General  P.  H.  Siieridan  : 
The  Romantic  Career  of  a  Great 
Soldier,  told  in  his  Own  Words.  With 
22  Portraits  and  other  Illastrations,  27 
Maps,  and  numerous  Facsimiles  of 
Famous  Letters.  Two  Vols,  of  500 
pages  each,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Sheridan  (Richard  Brinsley): 
Sheridan's  Complete  Worlds,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6(i. 
Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brandicr  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  lofull-pagelllusts. 
Demy  bvo,  half-parchment,  12s.  6d. 


Sherard. —  Rogues:    A  Novel. 

By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8vo,  pic- 
ture  cover.  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
".\rcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev, 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  183. 

S  i  gn  bo  a  rd  s  ~:  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
HoTTEN.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

S!m"s~7George  R.),  WoFk s  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  Today. 

Cr.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ea.;  cl.,  ls.6d.ea. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader  | 
Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his 
own  Works  by  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 
London.     In  One  Volume. 

Sifter  Dora  :  A  Biography.  By 
Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a  New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  Svo,  pic- 
ture  cover,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley. — A   Match    in    the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 
mological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth_extra^6s^6d. 

Smart. — Without       Love      op 

Licence  :  A  Novel.  By  Hawley 
Smart.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  Svo. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by: 

The  Prince  of  Argolis:  A  Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  With  130 
Illusts.  Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 6d. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch. 
With  Illustrations.     Small  Svo,  63. 

Society    In     London.       By    A 

Foreign  Resident.  Crown  Svo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Society! n~Paris:    The   Upper 

Ten  Thousand.  A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young 
French  Diplomat.  Trans,  by  R.  L. 
DE  Beaufort.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
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Society  out  of  Town.     By  A 

Foreign  Resident,  Author  of  "  So- 
ciety in  London."  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  63. \_Prepariiig. 

Somerset. — Songs    of   Adieu. 

By  Lord  Henry  Somerset.  Small 
4to,  Japanese  vellum,  63. 

Spalding.-EJizabetiian  Demon- 

ology  :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.8vo,cl.  ex.,  Ss. 

Speigiit  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 
The    Mysteries    of     Heron     Dyke. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 

Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

3s.  6d  ;    post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 
Wife  OP  No  Wife?      Post  8vo,  cloth 

limp.  Is.  6d. 
A  Barren  Title.   Crown  8vo,  cl..  Is.  6d. 
The  Golden  Hoop.    Post  8vo,  illust. 

boards,  2s. 
By   Devious  Ways;    and  A   Barren 

Title.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  23. 
The  Sandycroft    Mystery.      Crown 

8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  [Shortly. 

Spenser  for  Children.     By  M. 

H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  cloth 
gilt,  63. 

Stageland  :  Curious  Habits  and 
Customs  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Starry  Heavens,  The:  A  Poeti- 
cal Birthday  Book.    Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess.  With  an  Analysis  of  the 
Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Stedman  (E.  C),  Works  by: 

Victorian  Poets.   Thirteenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 
The  Poets  of  America.    Crown  3vo, 

cloth  extra,  93. 

Sterndale.— The  Afghan  Knife: 

ANovel.  ByROBERTARMITAGESTERN- 

DALE.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Stevenson  (R.Louis), Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Travels    with    a     Donkey    in     the 

Cevennes.      Eighth  Edition.     With 

a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
An  Inland  Voyage.     Fourth   Edition. 

WithFrontispiece  by  WalterCran?. 


Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  continued— 
Cr.  Svo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Fifth  Edition. 
The    Silverado    Squatters.      With 

Frontispiece.     Third  Edition. 
The  Merry  Men.     Second  Edition. 
Underwoods:  Poems.     Fourth  Edit. 
Memories  &  Portraits.  Third  Edit. 
Virginibus    Puerlsque,     and     other 
Papers.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cr,  8vo,  buckrai-n  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  Eleventh  Edit. 
Prince  Otto  :  Sixth  Edition. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 

in  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  Illustrated  by 
Wallis  Mackay.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 


Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern.  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  33.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Strange  IVlanuscript  (A)  found 

in  a  Copper  Cylinder.  With  19  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

Strange     Secrets.     •  Told     by 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  Florence  Mar- 
RYAT,  James  Grant,  A.  CoNAN  Doyle, 
DuTTON  Cook,  and  others.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
William  Small,  W.  J.  Hennessy, 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.       

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c., 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  Edited  by  Wm.  Hone.  With  140 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s. 6d. 

Suburban      Homes     (The)    of 

London :  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates,  and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Suburban  London.  Cr.8vo.cl. ex. ,7s  6d. 

Swift  (Dean):—  ' 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and 
Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the  Origi- 
nal Edition  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels." 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  Monograph  on  Dean  Swift.  By 
J.  Churton  Collins.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  83.  [^Shortly. 
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Swinburne       (Algernon       C), 

Works  by : 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 

of  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
Atalantain  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chastelard.  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.     First  Skries. 

Cr.  8vo,  93.     Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Skcond  Series. 

Cr.  8vo,  9s.  Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and   Ballads.  Third  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  Bvo.ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  8vo,  10s.6d. 
Bothweil:  A  Tragedy.    Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 
George  Cliapman  :    An  Essay.    (See 

Vol.  II.  of  Geo.  Chapm.\.n's  Works.) 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  Svo,  12s. 
Ereclitheus:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Songs  of  tlie  Springtides.  Cr.  8vo,63. 
Studies  in  Song.  Crown  Svo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Tristram    of    Lyonesse,  and    other 

Poems.     Crown  Svo,  9s. 
ACentury  of  Roundels.  Small  4to,  8s. 
A    Midsummer    Holiday,   and   othtr 

Poems.    Crown  Svo,  7s. 
Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,63. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
MiscellPinies.    Crown  Svo,  12s. 
Locrine:  ATragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
__  A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Cr.  Svo,  7s. 

Symonds. — Wine,  Women,  and 

Song:  Mediasval  Latin  Students' 
Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.     Small  Svo,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax's   (Dr.)    Three   Tours: 

1  n  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's  droll  Illustrations  in  Colours,  and 
a  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

T  a  i  n  e '  s     H  i  st  or~y     of     English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  Svo, 
cloth  boards,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

T aylor's  (Bayard y Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  Svo,  ci.  limp,  2s. 

T ay  I  o  r  ( D  rTUTETTF .  LS^^TWor  ks 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
Coloured  Frontis.  and  loolllusts. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them:  A  Handbook 
lo;  Students.  With  33i  Illustrations. 

The  Playtime  Naturalist.  With  366 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 


Taylor's      (Tom)      Historical 

Dramas:  "Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,''  "  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife," 
"Anne  Boleyn,''  "  Plot  and  Passion.'* 
One  Vol.,  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
*^*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately, at  Is.  each.  

Tennyson  (Lord):  A  Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  ot 
his  every-day  reading-.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thames. — A  New  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Thames.  By  A.  S.  Krausse. 
With  340  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  pic- 
ture cover.  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels   by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cressida.  |      Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin  Player. 

Thomas  (M.).— A  Fight  for  Lite: 

A  Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Post 
Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s^ 

Thomson'sSeasonsand  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  Introduction 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  over  50 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury  (Walter), Works  by  ; 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Old  Stories  Re-told. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.     With  many  Illusts. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.    With  nearly  50  lUustSt 
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Tpollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d..  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  |    Marion  Fay. 

iVlr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
John  Caldigate.  |  American  Senator* 

Trollope{  Frances  E.), Novels  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel's  Progress.  |  Anne  Furness. 

Trollope(T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  Bvo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Trowbridge.— Farnell's  Folly: 

A  Novel.    By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.    Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Tytler  (C.   C.  Fraser-).  —  Mis- 

tress  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C. 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3S.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  |  Noblesse  Oblige. 
Saint  Mungo's  City.  |  Lady  Bell. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
Disappeared.  |  TheHuguenotFamily 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  Bvo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Vijlari.— A  Double  Bond.  By  L. 

Villari.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

Walford  (Edw.,M.A.),Works  by : 
Walford's  County  Families  of  the 
United  Kingdoin(1890).  Containing 
Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Mar- 
riage, Education,  &c.,  of  more  than 
12,000  distinguished  Heads  of  Fanii- 
lies,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Pre- 
sumptive, the  Offices  they  hold,  their 
Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Ed.  Royal  8vo,cl.  gilt,  50s. 
Walford's  Shilling  Peerage  (1890). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peers,  &c.    32mo,  cloth.  Is. 


Walford  (Edward),  continued— 
Walford's  Shilling  Baronetage(1890). 
Containing  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Not- 
ices, Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

Walford's  Shilling  Knightage  (1890). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Knights  ot  the  United  Kingdom- 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses, &c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 

Walford's  Shilling  House  of  Com- 
mons (1890).  Containing  List  of  all 
Members  ot  Parliament,  their  Ad- 
dresses, Clubs,  &c.    32mo,  cloth.  Is. 

Walford's  Complete  Peerage,  Baron- 
etage, Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1890).  Royal  32mo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Walford's  Windsor  Peerage,  Baron- 
etage, and  Knightage  (1890). 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

William  Pitt:  A  Biography.  PostSvo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Tales  of  our  Great  Families.  A  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

Haunted  London.  ByWALTERTHORN- 
BURY.  Edited  bv  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.  lllusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.     Cr.  Bvo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Walton  andCotton'sComplete 

Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation.  By  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Memoifs  and  Notes  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  lllusts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt    Whitman,   Poems  by. 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rossetti.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  and  bound  in  buckram,  63. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The: 

Crown  8vo  , cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia^  or.  Life 
among  the  Ostrich- Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Savage  Life.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.     By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  *By 
James  Greenwood. 
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Waxderhr's  Library,  continued — 
Tho  Wilds  of    London.     By   James 

Greenwood. 
Tunis:    The  Land   and   the   People. 

\\y   the   Chevalier  de   Hesse-War- 

ti:gg.     With  22  Illustrations. 
The  Life  and  Adventures  ofri  Cheap 

Jack.  Edited  by  Ciiaulis  IIindlkv. 
The  World  Behind  the  Scenes     By 

Percy  Fit^^gerald. 
Tavern    Anecdotes    and     Sayings. 

I5y  Charles  IIindley.  With  Illiists, 
The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artenuis  Ward.  By  E,  P. 

IIiNGSTON.     With  a  Fronti-spiece, 
The  Story  of   the   London    Parks. 

By  Jacob  Larwood.     With  Illusts. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 

HKW.     Illustrated. 
Seven  Generationsof  Executioners: 

Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 

to  1847).    Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 
Summer   Cruising     in    the    South 

Seas.      By  C.  Warren   Stoddard. 

Illustrated  by  Wallis  Ma ckay.  

Warner. — A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Warrants,  &c.  :— 
Warrant  to  Execute  Chariee  I.    An 

exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  or  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  t»y  14  in.  Price  23. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.    Price  2s. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
ot  the  Original  Document  in  the 
13ritish  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Pr[ce^58^ 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope  By 
F.  W.  Cory,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc,  &c.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crcwn 
Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Westropp. — Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain;  or,  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
•  By  Houd'er  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  01 
Marks.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  liaip,  4s.  6d. 


Whist.  —  How    to    Play    Solo 

Whist.  With  Specimen  Hands  in  red 
and  black,  and  Revised  Code  of  Laws. 
By  Abraham  S.Wilks  and  Charles  F. 
Pardon.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.6d. 

Whistler's  (Mr.)  Ten  o'clock. 

Crown  Svo,  hand-madepaper,  Is^ 

Wil Mams  (W.~Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by  : 
Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown 

tivo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    With 

Illusts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Popular 
Plistory  of  Darwinian  and  Allied 
Theories  of  Development.  3rd  Ed. 
With  259  Illusts.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex.,  73.6d. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
book.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Third  Edit.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.ex.,  63. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illusts.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  63. 

Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
Treat  them.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wil- 
son and  others.  With  numerous  Il- 
lusts.    Cr.  8vo^  Is.  ;  cl.  limp.  Is.  6d. 

Winter  (jrso,~Stories  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.      |  Regimental  Legends. 

Wood. — Sabina:  A   Novel.     By 
Lady  Wood.     Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Wood(H.F.),  Detective  Stories 
by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each  ;    post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Passengerfrom  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue   Cain. 

Woolley. — Rachel  Armstrong; 

or.  Love  and  Theology.  By  Celia 
Parker  Woolley.  Post  Svo,  illus 
trated  boards.  2s.  ;  cloth.  2s.  61. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature   and  of  the 

Grotesque     in     Art,    Literature, 

Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 

Illus<rated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,F.^.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Land  at  Last.  |  The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Castaway. 
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THE   PICCAD 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors, 
crown  8vo,  cloth 
BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Phllistia.  I  This  Mortal  Coil. 

The  Devil's  Die.  |  The  Tents  of  Shem. 

BY  REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

BY    WALTER  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY    WALTER   BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster.   |    Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Herr  Paulus. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water.        I    The  New  Abelard 
Matt.  I    Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Juliet's  Guardian.    |    Deceivers  Ever. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.   |   Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonlna.  i  Basil.  1  The  Law  and  the 


Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
N«w  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
TheTwo  Destinies 


Lady. 
IHaunted   Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel 'sDaughter 
The   Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"  I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The      Legacy      of 

Cahn. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 


ILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

BY  BUTTON    COOK, 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY    WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetua.      I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave? 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 

What  will  the  World  Say  P 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  A.   HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  ISAAC  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornicroft's   Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self  Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW, 
Fated  to  be  Free. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which   Lord  ? 
"  My  Love  !" 
lone. 
Paston  Carew. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open  !  Sesame ! 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement.  1      Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

A  Model  Father,     i      Hearts. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY  OUIDA. 


Held  In  Bondage, 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags, 

Idalia. 

Cecil    Castle- 

maines  Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
ADog  of  Flanders 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 
Princess  Naprax- 

ine. 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL 
Atntit  and  Simple. 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A    Village    Com- 
mune. 

BImbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma 

Othmar. 

Guildcroy. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued- 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing-   A  J3rape   from 

bcrd. 
Walter's  Word. 
Less    Black    than 

We're  Painted 


By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
A     Confidential 

Agent. 
From  Exile. 


Thorn. 

Some      Private 
Views. 

TheCanon'sWard. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

Talk  of  the  Town. 

In    Peril    and    Pri- 
vation. 

Holiday  Tasks. 

The     Mystery     of 
Mirbridge. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna.  |    The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash.  |     Peg  Wofflngton 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  |     Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation 
The  Wandering  Heir.  I  A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater.  |  Readiana. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
The  Jilt. 

Good     Stories    of    Men    and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman.         |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.         I     Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.       |     Sebastian. 

BY   T.    W.   SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALB. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  |  Cresslda. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOP E. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.    I    Marion  Fay. 
Kept  In  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.     |  Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
iVlistress  Judith. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued— 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  |  Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblfge. 

Lady  Bell.  |    Buried  Diamonds. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF 

Pest  8vo,  illustrated 
BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.    |       Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 
Valerie's  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories. 
Philistia.         I      The  Devil's  Die, 
Babylon.  |      This  Mortal  Coil. 

In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 

BY  REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  |    Eve. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grant'wy  Grange. 

BY   \VA  LTER  BESANT  &  J.   RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By   Celia's  Arbour 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack, 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Herr  Paulus. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  |  Flip. 

Maruja.    |    A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

BY  HAROLD  BRYDGES, 
Wncle  Scim  at  Home. 


The    Martyrdom 

of  Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
TheHeirof  Linna 


POPULAR    NOVELS. 

boards,  2s.  each. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The    Shadow    of 

the  Sword. 
AChild  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince." 

BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  M  ACL  A  REN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS, 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY    WILKIE   COLLINS. 


My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel'sDaughtei* 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 


Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs. P 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 

BY  MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.    |      Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |      Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  M.  y.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

BY  M  ON  CURE  D.  CONWAY. 
Pine  and  Palm. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 
L«0.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter: 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 

BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The   Prophet  of  the    Great    Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES   DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |    Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  Tv/ist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby 

BY  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter. 
Caught  at  Last ! 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDIVARDES. 

A  Point  of  Honour.  I     Archie  Love!!. 

BY   M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia. 
BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

°^^'bY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.       I   Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tiilotson. 
Polly.  I    Fatal  Zero. 

Seventy  five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD,  &c. 
Strange  Secrets. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I  Queen  Coplietua. 

One  by  One.         King  or  Knave. 
A  Real  Queen.    I  Romances  of  Law. 

BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 

BY  HAIN  FRI SWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT, 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY   CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What     will      the 
World  Say  ? 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  K'ng. 

In  Pastures  Green 

Queen  o<  the  Mea- 
dow. 

A  Heart's  Problem 

The  Dead  Heart. 

BY    WILLIAM    GILBERT. 

Dr    Austin's  Guests.  |    James  Duke 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 

Brueton's  Bayou.  |  Country  Luck. 
BY   ANJ^REW  HALLWAY. 

EveryDay  Papers. 


In  Honour  Bound 
The  Flower  of  the 

Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued-' 
BY  LADY   DUFFUS  HARDY. 

Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS   HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  J.   BERWICK  HARWOOD. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

BY  JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Stroma 

ElliceQuentln.         |  Dust. 
Fortune's  Fool.       I  Beatrix  Randolph] 
Miss  Cadogna.        |  Love — or  a  Name. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR   ARTHUR   HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASH  EL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER, 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned.  |  That  other  Person 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY, 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW, 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 
BY  R.   ASHE   KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  HENRY  KINGS  LEY. 
Oakshott  Castle 

BY  JOHN  LEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

BY  MARY  LIN  SKILL. 
In  Exchange  for  a  Soul. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement. of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  .^  |  Paston  Carew. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love."  i      lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 


BY  JUSTIN 
Dear  LadyDisdain 
The    Waterdale 

Neighbours. 
My  Eneniy's 

Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Lin  ley  F&)chford. 


'McCarthy. 

MissMisanthrope 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a 

Season, 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued^ 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |      Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open!    Sesame.       I  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild     Written  in  Fire. 
Oats.  I 

BY  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.       |      Mr.  Dorillion. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  J.  E.  MUDDOCK 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderfi  i. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
ALIfe'sAtonement    Hearts. 
A  Model  Father.       Way  of  the  World. 
Joseph's  Coat.  A    Bit   of  Human 

Coals  of  Fire.  Nature. 

By  the  Gate  of  the     First  Person  Sin- 
Val  Strange  [Sea.        gular. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero.    Cynic  Fortune. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 

BY  HENRY  MURRAY. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 

BY  ALICE  O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen.  |  Chance?  or  Fate  P 

BY  GEORGES    OHNET. 
Doctor  Rameau. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.       |   The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 
Held  in  Bondage.     TwoLlttleWooden 


Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags 

Idalia. 

Cecil     Castle- 
main  e's  Gage. 

Tricotrin   |  Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Pascarel. 

Signa.  [ine, 

Princess    Naprax- 

In  a  Winter  City. 

BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN 


Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A    Village   Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi.  \  Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Ouidas    Wisdom, 
Wit, and  Pathos. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 

berd. 
APerfectTreasure 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 


A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 


Clyffards  of  Clyffe 

The  Family  Scape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stories 

Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 

Like  Father,  Like 
Son. 

Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath 
Him. 

Not    Wooed,     but 


Mirk  Abbey. 
Less    Black    than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High    Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A     Confidential 

Agent. 
Some     Private 

Views. 
From  Exile. 
A    Grape    from    a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit :  A  Memory. 
The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
Glow-worm  Tales 


Won.    I    The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
BY  C.  L.  PIRKIS, 
Lady  Lovelace. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna.  |    The  Foreigners 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to    Mend. 
Hard  Cash.  |    Peft  Wofflngton. 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton.  I      A  Woman-Hater. 

Readiana.  |      The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good     Stories     of    Men     and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories.     |      Fairy  Water. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JAMES  RU  NCI  MAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 

BY   \V.   CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star." 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe, 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.   |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the   Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  |  The  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Heart  Salvage.     I   Sebastian. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells.|  Mary  Jane  Married. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Tales  of  To-day. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT, 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
TheGolden  Hoop.  |  By  Devious  Ways. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.    |  Prince  Otto. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  I     Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann,  |  Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. I  John  Caidigate 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  F.   ELEANOR    TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.      |  Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  J.T.   TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer.     |    A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
A   Pleasure  Trip  on   the    Continent 
Huckleberry  Finn.  [of  Europe. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued-' 
BY  C.  C.  FRASER'TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  |    Buried  Diamonds. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Lady  Bell.      |    Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline  |  Disappeared. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

BY  J.  S.   WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.    |    Regimental  Legends 

BY  H.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sablna. 

BY  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or.Love&Theology. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  1    Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 
Jeff  Briggs's    Love   Story.     By  Bret 

Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.      By 

Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Professor's  Wife.     By  L.Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's   Diamonds.    By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds. 

By  Charles  James. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By 

Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.  By  Arthur  Keyser, 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  Edited  by  Justin 

H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Dolly.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Lily  Lass.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy, 

M.P. 
Was  She  Good  or  Bad  ?    ByW.  Minto. 
That  Girl  in  Black.     By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 
Beyond  the  Gates.   By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.   By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  PirkiS 
Bible  Characters.    By  Chas.  Reade. 
Rogues.     By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.     By  G.  R.  Sims. 
The   Sandycroft  MysteSFJf.    By  T.  W. 

Speight. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari, 
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